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THE 

ATHENIAN STAGE, 



PART I. 

ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF ATTIC TRAGEDY. 



§ 1. /(* origin. 



Our knowledge of the origin and growth of Atlic tragedy 1 
is exceedingly confused and imperfect, derived as it is a 
froni notices in ancient writers, which are not only rare, 
but in most instances very brief also, and so vaguely ex- 
pressed as to admit of various interpretations. 

For the most part they consist either of short occasional 2 
disquisitions, or of extracts selected with very little judg- 
ment or critical skill by the grannoarians and lexicogra- 
phers of a later period ; or even of mere conjectural fillings 
op of a broken and ill-defined outline. Under sucb 
circumstances, instead of wondering at the contradictory 
theories advanced by different writers, we are rather forced 
to acknowledge the extreme difficulty, not to say impos- 
flibility, of tracing with even tolerable accuracy the difiermt 
Bteps by which Attic tragedy gradually attained perfection. 
Instead, therefore, of attempting a complete history, we b 
shall content ourselves with using such materials as we 
possess, without entering on the diacusaioo of questions, the 
solution of which, however desirable, seems scarcely pos- 
sible irith our limited means of information. The parent 
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(2) of tragedy, according to tbe unanimous testimony of all the 

A ancient writers who have employed themselves in tracing 
its origin, was the dithyrambus, a hymn in honour of 
Dionysus [Bacchus], which was sung in very ancient times 
at the festival of that deity (probably by mummers fantas- 
tically dressed), but without any very strict attention to 
regularity or arrangement. At a later period however, 
chiefly by the exertions of Arion, in the 40th Olympiad, 
the dithyrambus was elevated to the rank of a poetical 
composititm, which was chante<l by an organized choir, and 
accompanied witli appropriate and mimetic gesticulations.' 

B The style of these choral songs was probably from the very 
first exceedingly animated (in accordance with the character 
of the Dionysiac worship), giving expression to the extremes 
of human passion — boisterous joy or frantic grief. 

3 Thus the dithyrambic ode> were either of a jovial 
or of a solemn and melancholy character. Tbe former 
were suBg at the commencement of sprii^, when mea 
read the history of their god's birth in the universal 
fruitfiilness of nature ; the latter at the approach of winter, 
which typified his captivity and sufferings. It is in the 
winter- dithyrambic that we must, of course, expect to 

c find the genn of tragedy. Perb^a we may venture to 
ascribe its origin to Arion, who is called by Suidas " the 
inventor of the tragic mode" (ilipcri^c rpayicou Tp6rav)i, 
but neither this expression, nor tbe passage from which it 
is extracted, is so clear as to be altogether free bom 
ambiguity. One thing, however, seems tolerably evident, 
namely, that the words in question were, at least, intended, 
to express the grave and melancholy character itnpattad 
by Arion to those choral songs, in which the perils and 
sufferings of Dionysus were narrated, in contraaistinctioQ 
to the light and joyous tone of the spring-dithyiambic 

D And this view is confirmed by a passage of Herodotus, ia 
which he tells us that in Sicyon, m tbe ante of the tyraot 
Cleisthenes (01. 4.'), b.c. 600), the tragic choruses were 
solemnly sung, not in honour of Dionysus, but in com- 
memoration of the sufferings of the hero Adiastus, and 
that they were restored by Cleisthenes to the worship o£ 
Dionysus. In this passage the expression "tragic" is 
clearly used in the sense of " melancholy," " pathetic," 
such being the meaning universally assigned to the term in 
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the d«ys of HerodotuB. We tbo gather from the powage, (3) 
that die stdgcct-maUer of these Sicyonian diAyrambicB had a 
Mtce been ^ mfferingi of Dionysus, odierwise neither 
could, they hare been transfeired to die a^erhtgs of anodier 
heio, as to a kindred subject, nor coutd the faistoriBn 
have ^oken of the dMiruies having been resktred to him, 
tAex having been employed to cdebrate the calamities (^ 
AdrartuB. 

It is erident dien, aa we have already said, that Hero- 4 
dotus uses the exj»csnon in the sense- in which it is 
emptied by SnidaS) when he speaks of Arion as the 
" imeotor of ilie tragic mode." 

Whethra we are to attribute this bansfer of the didiy- 5 
iambic chorus from dte service of I>ianysus tb that of other ■ 
hero^ to the old Sicyonian tragic poet EpigSnes (who 
preceded Theapii), must be mere matter of conjecture; 
hot it seems not altogedier improbabte, that the passage in 
Herodotus formed the groundwork of the tew scattered 
notices which are found in other writers respecting him, 
IB well as of the assertion erf Themistius, Uiatthe SicyoniBtM 
were the inventors, and (he Athenians the perfectors of 
tn^edy. We are further told by Suidas, that " Aritm was 
die fiiat, who established a chorus and' sang a di^yrambus^ 
and gave names to that which was sung by^ the chorus, and 
introdnced the satyrs with metric^ speeches." 

The meaning of the first part of tins sentence is tirierably & 
clear : diat Arion was the first, who established and or- c 

r'sed a regular cfaoms, in contradistinction to the- irregu- 
choruses of an earlier period, and that he himself 
conducted tbe performance as precentor; for it is evident 
dmt be could not have been the only singer, since we 
know that the ditfayrambus was a choral hynm, chanted 
by a band of performers. The words which follow present 
a more formidable difficulty. According to the genenlly 
Deceived interpretation, tbey mean that Arion composed 
dithyrambics, to which he gave distinctive titles suggested 
by Ae subject, or the chydim, or periiaps even by a varia- 
tion in the arrangement of the chorus. To thescr hymns be D . 
gave names, like Simonides, one of whoM dithyrambics 
bBsaa the title of " Memnon." The satyrs he seems to 
faaive introduced widi the view of restoring to the chonf 
acmgs (which had now attained a' certain delete of peetical 
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(6) el^ance) a poiticn of their ancient jovial character; id 

A the same manner aa, at a later period, the satyric drama 
was associated with tr:^edy at Athens. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that the words of Suidas seem rather to 
hint at, than actually to express, such a meaning ; yet the 
interpretation is in some measure borne out by a passage 
of Zenobiua, in which, commenting on the proverb oSiltv 
upos Tov Aiovuffoc, he says, that it was suggested by the 
practice, common among dithyrambtc poets, of introducing 
digressions on the subject of Ajax and the Centaurs : and 
" therefore," he adds, " it was afterwards thought desirable 
that the satyrs should be introduced previously to them 
(the dithyrambics), lest the god should seem to be for- 

B gotten alfa^ther." Unless we believe this to be a mere 
conjecture on the part of Zenobius, a supposition which we 
are scarcely warranted in entertaining, since other inter- 
preters have given the same explanation as regards the 
' principal question, we must allow that he was recording a 
fiict, and that this &ct was probably the circumstance 
alluded to by Suidas; namely, Uiat Arion (as was the case 
also at Sicyon) introduced into his dithyrambics the praise 
of other heroes, as well as of Bacchus ; that, as a necessary 
consequence of this alteration, different titles were given to 
the hymns to indicate their subjects ; and that, in order to 
preserve or restore to his organized choruses and thdr 
elaborate and solemn hymns, a portion of the unrestrained 
jolli^ which distinguifjied the ancient Dionysiac festival, 
satyrs were introduced, whose speeches were delivered in 

c a Metrical form. We have already mentioned, that at the 
ancient Dionysiac festivals the performers were clothed in 
a quaint and fantastic di^uise, which probably was in- 
tended to represent the garb of those satyrs who composed 
Retrain of Bacchus; but what position the satyrs of Ariott 
occupied with reference to the dithyrambic chorus, or what 
pan they bore in their songs, we have scarcely any meana 
of Bscertainiiw. If we might hazard a conjecture, we 
shoiiU ^y^ that, supposing the expression vpouadytiv, 
in KenobiiB, not toVe corrupt, the coarse raillery and 
iantastic tridts of the V^y^ formed a sort of prologue, or 

D prela^, to the dithyrambus properly so called. Buf- 
foonery and rollicking joviality were too closely interwoven 
with the very essence of a satyr, to permit the omisaioo of 
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those characteristics rrom any exhibition which profeased (6) 
to be a representation of him. But this, after all, is a 
merely a conjecture, to which we should be sorry to 
attach undue importance. It is sufficient for our purpose 
to know that the conjunction of the satyrs with the more 
polished dithyrambus, was effected by Arion; and this 
connexion, as it existed in ancient times, throws consider- 
able light on the more modem union of the satyr-play and 
tn^edy. Further, the very term " tragedy," Tpay^tla, 
is derived by some from these satyrs, who were vulgarly 
called goats (rpayoi), from their resemblance to that 
animal : hence the name, which literally signifies " the 
song of the goats." But this etymology, although adopted 
by the ancient grammarians, seems scarcely probable. It 8 
is more likely that the term was derived from the sacrifice 
of a goat, the ravager of the vineyard, on the altar around 
which the chorus sai^ their hymns. Thus it would sig- 
nify, literally, the " song of the sacrifice of the goat," a 
term employed to indicate not merely tragedy, in the strict 
sense of the word, but also the dithyrambus, the cradle of 
the drama. Whether the old tragedy of Arion was of an 
epic or dramatic character, that is to say, whether it con- 
sisted of narration or conversation, we have no means of 
ascertaining with certainty ; for a passage of Athenseus, in 
which the subject is slightly mentioned, (ran scarcely be 
adduced in support of any theory. He says, " The o 
ancient satyric poesy, like the tragedy of the same ptriod, 
consisted of choruses, for which reason they had no actors;" 
meaning, undoubtedly, by " satyric poesy" (rarfpiicq 
mijietc), those jovial performances of the satyrs which are 
said to have been introduced by Arion, and by " tragedy," 
the serious dithyrambic choral hymns. The very fact, 
however, of his making a distinction between satyric 
poesy and the tragedy of the same period, is confirmUory, 
to a certain extent, of the opinion which we have advaneed, 
that the satyrs introduced by Arion performed a distinct 
■ piece, in the form either of a proltwue or of a^ interfade. 

A passage of Diogenes Laertiusp more to the purpose, 7 
in which he says, " anciently the chorus alone performed n 
in the tragedy ; but afterwards Thespis introduced aVwctor, 
to give a breathing-tinie to the chorus." Even allowing 
that the word SiaSpafiariiftv, employed by Diogenes, does 
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(Y)iu>tbeu' the|Hr«cisen)e>Biiiga8Btgaedta it in die theairiod 

A temuBolttgy of a later period, it is itiU evident thM he 
intendi to attrilnde to the dioms « buBiness-like aotivitjr, 
whiok, in a certain aeiue, m^ be termed dramatic, bb beat' 
iog a Teseidilsoee, however fitiot, to the penCormance of 
the. actual dnnna. Otherwise he would acarcely have em- 
ployed such a term. A oonfinnatioii of thia opinion nay 
he ibnnd ia tiie words of Aristode, vi &e 4th chapter of 
his Poetics : " Tr^edjr was at finit improvised by tbe 
pneeentora of the dithyvamWc chonu ; and, after may 
changes, made as iraitfovenieDti gradually suggested them- 
aelves, attained at length its jm^er and perraanent character. 

B The numb^ o£ actors was increased from one to two by 
£schylus, who abridged the petfonnaDceB of the charm, 
aMd iBule the dialogue the diief part of ^>e representatioB. 
Three acton Mod the decoroticw of painted scenery were 
introduced by Sophocles. It was also late before a noUer 
plot aad more an^estic &rm of expression were substituted 
tar the short mytfas and ludicrous diction which betrayed 
its satyric origia. The metre was tiaa chained from die 
tetrameter to the Iambic. For the tetrameter was originally 
adopted as beit^ more in accordance with the satyric and 
aaltatorial genius of the poetry ; but when dialt^e waa 
introduced, the aubject-matter itself sn^^etted a swta^ 
Metre," 

8 What were these ext»npot<e performances, or aiit». 

c schediasmata, mentioDed by Anatotle, in bii sketch of 
die ongin and peogresa of Attic tragedy, as the form in 
whirii it ^rst iq[>peared, but short narratives related by t^ 
preoeatar for tiie purpose of elucidatii^ and compledng the 
nnytfa which fanned the suli^ct of the ch(»al song? We 
may su^mae, that, after the chorus had recited the ditby- 
mnbus, or a portion of it, the choiigus, or precaitor, 
came finward, and delivered an extemporary ^Idrees, ia 
which the sufferi^a and adveotmec of Dionysus, or other 
lieroei, irtiicfa had been already amig by iLe chorus, were 
narrated at gieater length, and, perin^s, in a certain sense, 

s r^veaented by nimic gestures and toi^s of voice. It 
b aiao posahle, dnt the dioral song and t}ie improvised 
uarmiia l several times ^temated with one »K>ther d a ring 



If this be the mevnng of Aristode's words, 
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iAterpretatifn of tke short notice of Arion in SiiidM be (d) 
also correct, w« ma^ Teasonably fbrm some such notion as a 
(fan, of the ekrliest tn^dy (whilst it was still entirely 
^tprapnated to (he Bacchic cnltM), or, if you please, of 
tlie didiyrambus, firom wfcich the new species of poettr 
was sdready beginning to develop itself; the satyrs wiu 
metiicd speedies were added, as a sort of subordinate 
acoompaniment (raptpyov'), to enliven the dithyrambic 
dMWnaes, ss r^ulated by Arion, whilst tjie dithyrambus 
iti^ 'was elucidated and completed by Ae introduction of 
impromptu nMTAOves, related by the choragus, or precentor. 
Tbe following conjectoral, but byno means improbable, de* 
«cription of these autoef^tediasmata, is given by Dr. Miil- 
ler : " The ex^ession of AristcM^, that tragedy is indebted % 
for ita origin to the precentors of the dithyrambus, aeerm 
to juetify the concIi]si<», that in die ancient Bacchic wor- 
ihip, tbe precentwa played a part distinet from the chorus. 
Whether they represenMd Dionysus himself or his atten- 
'dants, it would seem dtat their business was to relate 
tbe daagetB which threatened ^e god, and his eventud 
tnHmph, wbilat i^ t^orus ex^fee^ed titeir fedings as 
^mergetically, as if the scenes narrated by the precenttir 
were actaally occurring in therr presence." A similar 
opinian has been expressed by other writers, who maintaia 
that ^e origin of tragedy must be sought in those short 
Myths which were narrawd, independently of the ofaoms, 
by the precentors. Wdcker leaves the questiMi «nde-c 
Cided as to Hie manner in which these stories were repre^ 
seated. " It mi^t," he says, " have been much aiter the 
(nhioR of a ballet, with songs and gesticulation ; and if this 
were the esse, it is impcaHUe to ny wheAer the chorus 
took any part or not in these mimic representations; at 
dc precentor alone may, perhaps, haVe iirterspeised the 
dmces wiih iJHMe stories, which, at a later period, were 
more graphically represented in the dial<^;ue, the chorus 
listening, and dropping here and there a word expressive 
of satisfaction or disapprobatioB." 

We cannot, however, altogether agree with the following 10 
remarks of Dr. Milller. " The chorus considered itself c 
in die li^ of a conpanry Mtadted to die service of 
Dionysus, and censequently of its own accord entered into 
dw ^aractev o! the ntyrs, vhoae daty it w» to attend on 
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(10) the god not only in hU hours of jollity, but in seasons of 
A difficulty and danger, and who were therefore qualified to 
express fear and horror, no less than joyousness and satis- 
faction. We are assured by Aristotle, and many of the 
grammarians, that the most ancient tragedies were of a 
. satyric cliHTacter; and this is confirmed by the &ct that 
Arion, who is said to have invented the tragic dithyram- 
bus, is also generally supposed to have been the introducer 
of satyrs into this species of poetry." Now the words of. 
Suidas, according to out interpretation of the passage^ 
would seem rather to indicate that the satyrs were altt^- 
ther distinct and stood apart from the dithyrambic chorus. 

11 The information which we possess on the subject is too 
B scanty to warrant our pronouncing a decided opioion re- 
specting the character of the stories related by the pre- 
centor ; but, speaking in general terms, we should say that 
they received their colouring from the jovial nature of the 
festival, and the rollicking buBoonery of the satyrs. And 
this we believe to be the meaning of Aristotle, when he 
says, that it was long ere tragedy rose to elevation of style 
from the petty myths and ludicrous modes of expression 
wliich indicated its satyric origin. After this manner, tiien, 
the dithyrambus developed itself in the Doric states, 

c Sicyon and Corinth. When we call it tragedy, we merely 
use the expression in its first and origitial meaning, and 
would define it to be a species of poetry consistuig of 
choral hymns sung by choristers, who formed a circle 
rotmd the altar of Bacdius, possessing both an epic and a 
mimetic element, the former in the improvised narratives of 
the precentor, the latter in its expressive gestures and 
dances; and accompanied by the performances of satyrs 
(the creatures of an earlier period) who spoke in verse, 
and whose hearty merriment and uncouth gambols served 
and were intended to give a general character of joyou^iess 
to the exhibition. 

§ 2. The Attic tragedy. — Thetfit, — Phrynkkva. — Chceri- 
hs. — Pratinas, — Arislias. — The satyric drama. 

12 It was at Athens that tragedy developed itself in its dra- 
j> matic form. Here, as in otiier places, tragic dithyrambics 

were performed, probably, in the Lensum, a spot conse- 
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crated to Dionysus, and during the Lentean restival, which (12) 
took place at the season when all the Grecian states mourned a 
the sufierings of the god. Hence, at a later period during 
the Leneea the tragic representation preceded the comedy ; 
whereas at the great Dionysia, which occurred in the spring, 
the comedy was first represented. 

The invention of tragedy is attributed by the almost 13 
unanimous voice of antiquity toTHEGPis, a native of Icaria, 
on the ground of his having, by the introduction of a single 
actor, taken the first decided step towards giving a dra< 
matic form to the dithyrambus. Whether the dithyrambus 
in Attica developed itself independently at that period, or 
whether it adopted the accompaniment of satyrs, we have no 
means of ascertaining. All that we know la, that no men- b 
tion whatever is made of satyrs in any author who speaks 
of the invention of Attic tragedy by Thespis : and this 
fact, if not absolutely conclusive, is at least presumptive 
evidence, that in this respect it differed from the Doric 
dithyrambus; and that, even if the satyrs ever found their 
way from the Doric states into Attica, and bore a part in 
the Dionysiac solemnity, Thespis, whose chief attention 
was devoted to the cultivation of the dithyrambus, pro- 
perly so called, soon placed them in the background, and very 
probably entirely banished them from the Athenian stage, c 
The actor of Thespis was not, according to the common no- 
tion, a mere narrator of myths, distinguished from the rhap- 
Bodist only by his mask and tlie tone of his recitation, but 
one who held a conversation with the chorus, as his name, 
iivoKpa-fii, clearly indicates. " On this conversational cha- 
racter of the actor," says Welcker, " were founded the 
various changes which afterwards took place : for it would 
have been impossible to associate a second or a third per- 
former with the first, if he had been, unlike the others, a 
mere declaimer. That the expression inroKpiT^^ is to be d 
taken in a peculiar sense we learn from the words of 
Aristotle, as quoted by Themistiua, that ' the prologue 
and SPEECH were invented by Thespis;' a phrase which 
can only signify that a conversation was held with the chorus 
-by the actor, who came forward to speaJc the prologue." 
By the term prologue, as it is defined by Aristotle in 
another place, we must undoubtedly understand that portion 
of the tragedy which preceded the first song of the chorus, 
B 5 
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(18) and wbicb at first conBisted merdy of a speech delivered 
A by the acU>r. According to this view, the arrangement of 
one of die tragedies of Thespis stood Dearly thus — Firat, the 
actor came forward and delivered a speech in which some- 
thii^; was nanated; then die chorus sang ; and next followed 
a conversation between the actor and chorus. At a later 
period, when the number of actors was increased, the pro- 
logue was extaided so as to fonn a distinct scene. 

14 The remark of Diogenes, that Tbespis introduced a sii^;Ie 
actor for the purpose of giving a breathing-tirae to the 
chorus, evoi allowu^ the reastm assigned to be an impro- 
bahle one, would seem at least to indicate that, in the eoo- 
versatioos between the chorus and actor, the speeches of 
the latter were of considerable length. 

15 To many persons this intzoductitKi of a single actor tnaj. 
B perhaps, appeu but an insignificant step towards the dra- 
matic development of tragedy : but whm we remember 
diat this one actor " in his dme played many parts " in the 
representatioD of which he was materially uded by the 
chaise of masks (an invention also of Thespis), we may 
iairly ima^ne the complete, though rode, representation o£ 
a plot by nteans pardy of narradon and partly of convec- 

c saiims between the actor and cboms. Messengers and 
heralds, important personages evea in the later tragedy, 
here, of course, played all the principal parts, althoagh the 
chorus also bore a considerable share in the action of the 
piece. The pauses between the scenes, occasioned by the 
wididrawal of the actor to prepare for anew character, were 
filled up by the chorus with songs, a practice which was 
retained evoi in the later and mate perfect tn^^y *. It 
is impossible to detennine widi exactness the general coea- 
posidon of the chorus, and its relation to the actor or 

n actors. As, however, the atricdy choral portions of the 
tragedy — the songs, that is, and dances which the Chorus 
performed, in addition to the part it sustained in the general 
action of the piece — were of great length, we may feiriy 
sappose that the speeches of the actor, on whicli the choral 
Boi^s were founded, formed, in comparison, but a small 
portion of the whole tAgedy. 

16 The tides of some of the tr^dies represented by Thespis- ' 

■ See Kate A at die «id of the voL 

Google 
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WMfi, "The PricBtv" "The Youth*," utd "The Cootwtsof (18) 
Pelias or Phorfoat." Of the subject* of these pieces, and a 
the manner in which they were treated, we of course know 
avthiag, for not a single fr^inent of one of them haa been 
preserved, nor ia it quite certain that even the titles are 
gamtiite. From a passage m Plutarch's " Life of S<d<»i" 
(diap. 29), it is plain that Theapis bimself undertodk the 
part of the actor. The words to which we refer are, 
" When Thespia began to repreaent his tragedies, and die 
novdty of the thing Mtracted many spectators, Scdon sai* 
him ^pear (hi the stage as an actor, accofding Ui the fmC' 
□ce of tlte old tr^edians." 

From this we may infer that as yet Thespis did not re- 17 
ct^nize aa actor independent of die chorus; fbr we can b 
kardly suppose that he would himself have been content 
with Ae subordinate ofBce, whilst the grand duty of oon*' 
dueling the chorus was discharged by «»odt«r. In his time 
the chorus and its performances were matters of paramount 
importance ; and dte precenbH- who could bring on the stage 
ft body of well-trained choristers, with their parts cleverly 
snv^ed, was sure of honour and reputation. On the other 
iMRd, the part of the actor was insignificant as compared 
widt that of the chonts ; we may, therefore, fairiy suppose 
thait in die pieces represented by Thespis, he was not a dis- 
tinct persomtge fVom the chort^s. We are told by Suidas, c 
that Tbeapis appeared on the stage in the 61st Olympiad. 
Tba same author tnfonns us, that be ms in the habit at 
Aist of smearing his face with white lead, Uien with ver- 
uillioti, and that at a later period he inboduced linen masks. 
He was especially patronized by Pisistratus, to whose en- 
cowagement tragedy was indebted in its infhncy fw its 
&r«urable recepdon at Athens, and for the prominent 
poMtion which it thenceforth assumed as an esvential com- 
ponent part of the Attic DionysiaC festiTal. Thespis was d 
MKCeeded by Phrynichus, Choerilus, Pratinas, and his son ; 
oontemporaries partly of <me another, partly (^ £schylus, 
and one or two of them perhaps even of Sophocles ; con- 
•equendy, they were the originators of the [H%cdce, which 
afterwards became an establi^ed custom, of producing 
tragedies sgonisdcalty, that is, as poems whose authors and 
exhibitors contended for a prize. 

Pbkxnichus, the son of Polyphradraon, an Adienian, 18 
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(IS) appeared on the Athenian stage in the fiist year of the 67th 

A Olympiad, b.c, 512. Like his predeceasoc Thespis, he 
was contented (at least, until the appearance of ^schyliu 
with his popular improvementa) with a single actor, who 
played different parts in succession. Suidas calls hini a 
pupil of Thespis, and mentions two novelties introduced by 
him — the representation of female characters, not only by 
the chorus, but by the actor; and the use of the Trochaic 
tetrameter. We owe the first dialogue probably to the in- 
troduction, by Phrynichus, of an actor distinct from the 
choragus, for whose especial use the Trochaic tetrameter 

B seems to have been invented. But his chief merit, nodoubt, 
consisted in his lyrical and orchestral improvements, the 
dramatic arrangement of his plots, and the tact with which 
he appropriated the treasures of ancient mythology. " To 
Phrynichus and iEscbylus," says Plutarch, " tragedy is in- 
debted for its earliest pathos." Yet, in spite of the perti- 
nacity with which tragedy thenceforth claimed these myths 
as her own, the lyric-orchestral element still prevailed, 
as we learn from a problem of Aristotle, in which he 
asks, Why was Phrynichus rather a lyric [than a tragic^ 

cpoet? The answer suraested is, "Because in the tra- 
gedies of that period the^ricsongs were much more nume- 
rous than the metrical speeches of the actors *." The sweet 
and melodious compositions of Phrynichus were still pc^u- 
lar, especially with the old, in the days of Ariatopmmes ; 
and how fully they were appreciated by the great comic 
poet himself, we may learn from a passage in the " Birds," 
in which the nightingale compares her own song to the 
strains of the ancient tragedian. And in the Thesmo^o- 
riazuGffi, Agatbon says to MnesUdchus, " Of course yon 
have heard of Phrynichus, bow beautiful he was and how 
elegantly he dressed : and, therefore, were his dramas also 
beautiful ; since the writings of a poet must always be the 

n reflection of his own character." In the " Fi(^," too, 
£schylu3 acknowledges that he sometimes altered the 
choruses of Phrynichus to suit his own tragedies. The 
opinion which we have expressed, that in the tragedies of 
Phrynichus the lyrical parts were more numerous than the 

' Aristot. Probl. xix. 31. Aid ri oi iripi tpivixov tjmiv 
fiaXAov iitXotroiti ; q tii rb iroXXairAairia ilvai t6ti ri /liXg tv 
rai£ rpayiftittis rfiv iiirpitv. — [Soft Note B At the end of th« rii.'J 
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conversatioQal, seems, according to Dr. Muller, to be con- (16) 
firmed by what we koow respecdog the arrangement of one 
of his pieces, the " Phcenissse." 

" It .would seem," he saya, " that Phrynichus divided 19 
the. great dramatic choniB into sections, to each of which a 
he assigned a distinct part, with the view of enlivening 
those huge lyric masses by variety and contrast. Thus, 
in his most celebrated piece, the PhocnissK, which be 
seems to have brought out in the fourth year of the 75th 
Olympiad, b. c. 476, and in which he celebrates the glo- 
rious achievements of Athens in the Persian war, we find 
the chorus composed on one side of Phoenician women 
(as the title indicates), that is, of virgins from Sidon and 
the neighbouring cities, who had been sent to the Persian 
court, and on the other of Persian nobles, who formed a 
council of r^ency during the absence of the king." This, a 
although merely a conjecture, is by no means improbable. 
The "Phoenissie" seems to have been the ckef-d'ceaere 
of Phrynichus, and was probably the piece recorded in 
' an inscription as having been brought out with great mag- 
nificence in the fourth year of the 75th Olympi^, by com- 
mand of Themisiocles, as the most glorious commemora- 
tion of his triumphs. 

That it was highly esteemed by ^schylus, seems also 20 
manifest from his having taken it as the groundwork of his 
" PersBB." Another of his compositions, the " Fall of o 
Miletus," rather, perhaps, a lyrical cantata, than an his- 
torical drama, derives a certain amount of reputation from 
the narrative of Herodotus, who informs us that when this 
tragedy of Phrynichus was represented on the stage at 
Athens, the whole audience burst into tears ; and that the 
Athenians fined the poet a thousand drachmas, and forbade 
the repetition of a performance which so vividly recalled to 
their recollection the sufferings of their brethren in Asia. 
With regard to the fine, which seems to have been most d 
unreasonable, we may attribute its imposition partly, per> 
haps, to the indignation of the Athenians at having a day of 
rejoicing desecrated by the recital of melancholy poetry; 
but chiefly to political motives, it being deemed highly in- 
expedient that the people should be reminded of the disas- 
trous events of that period. 

c...i:™i„ Google 
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31 Ca<KKiLva, a very prolific writer of i»ecea for tfce 
A Athenian stage, wa> a oonimporary of FhiTnii^us. Of 
his life and character as a poet nodiing ha> been preserved 
which throws any light on his efforts for the improvement 
aC tragedy. An <M poet calls him " The King of the 
Satyric Drama," from which we may condude that his 
attention was chiefly directed to that branch of poetical 
composition ; but the honour of havi^ invented the satyric 
4rama beloi^ undoubtedly to 

22 Pratinab. This poet, who was a native of the Doric 
B Phliusimusthavebeenatragic writer, since we find his name 

recorded as (me of those who contended with Choerilus and 
.£achylus for the prJee of tragic composition ; but be is better 
known as the inventor and introducer of the Satyric Drama. 
The history of this invention is very simple. At Phlius th« 
dithyrambic choruses, with the addition of the satyrs, hi^ 
been retained without any important alterations since tlut 
days of Anon. On visiting Athens, Pratinas, who was for- 
ciUy struck with the beauty ot the tragic drama, and en- 
couraged by the success which had attended the efforts of 
its inventors, seems to have concnved the design of im- 
proving it by the addition or revival of the sstyrical p«i^- 
formancc, which, if it was ever known at all at Athens, had 
long since been thrown into the background by its rival, 
c This, as we conceive, was the migin of the " satyr-plays." 
Under the direction of Pratinas the satyrs aasniaed the 
fann of a dithyrambic cboms, without, however, loMug any 
of their distinguishing dtaracterisucs. 

23 The inventioa of Pratinas was very favourably received 
by the Athanians, who loved to foster the growdi of their 
infant druna. In Choarilus and £achylus the poet found 
two zealous feHow-labourera in this new field i^ poetic lit«- 
nture ; and all seemed anxious to place the lively and 
vigorous bantling in the position, with reference to her elder 
Hster, which bad been secured for the satyrs fay Arion, when 
he associated them with the dithyrambic chorus, as the re- 
storers, toa certain extent, of thatandent joviality by which 
the Dionysiac festival had been distinguished in days of 

D yore. Of the peculiarities of the satyric drama we shall 
speak hereafter. V«y little more is known of the life and 
labours of Pratinas. Suidas tells us, that he left behiiid 

c...i:™i„ Google 
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him fifty dravma, of which thirty-two w«ie " sa^-^Uyi." (U) 
AintHig the mcientB they ranked next to the compoaidona a 
of ^idiyluB as the taoet distinguished of their kind. 

Of his son Abmiias, to whom the Phliasiani erected c 24 
statue in the market-place of their city, we are told that he 
WW DO lesa celebrated than hia &ther as a writer of satyric 
dramaa. He flourished contempormeously with Cfaoerilus, 
£achylu», Sophocles, and even with Euripides. We may, 
therefore, conclude, that he followed the example of tbtMe 
flinstzious writers in ffradually circunwcribing the lyric 
■id orchestra parts of the chorus, which seem to have 
obtained an undue ascendancy in the diamaa of his fath«. 

{ 3. JEschi/lua, Sophocles, and Euripides. — Trilogiei and 
tetralogies. — Character of the stUyric drama, or *««• 
tyr-play." 

In the first year of the 70th 01}rmpiad, JSacnrLuit 25 
Aen in his twenty-fifth year, apprared on the Athenian b 
>ti^ as the rivBl of Pradnaa. Oa this occasion the cJd 
hgstings, whidi had hitherto answered the purpoK of a 
theatre, broke down, we are told, under tlie we^t of the 
peribrmers, an accident which occasioned the erection of a 
sUoe theatre. To a lively imaginalJon, these two events 
might seem to typify the fete of tragedy befiire and after 
die dme of ^schyhis. For as the ricketty and incon-c 
TCnient wooden fabric fell to die ground as soon as ita 
bonds were trodden by the feet of ^schylus, and a stately 
and commodious edifice of stone supplied its place ; ao waa 
die ancient tragedy, with all its poverty luid meanneaa, 
^afaed in pieces by his magic wand, and the ground on 
which it stood, occupied by the majesdc fabric of his own 
noble poetry. To carry out the simile, we may add, that 
as the talents of other artists were required for the fiill 
embellishment of the magnificent structure erected by 
Phidias, ao was the work of £ichyluB indebted for ita 
completion to Sophocles, and for its adornment to Euri- 
pides. The alterations and improvements which £schylu8, s 
and subsequently Sophocles and Euripides, introduced into 
die ancient tragedy were, the addition of a secfflid, and 
afterwards of a third actor; the abridgement of the choral 
songs ; the establishment of a complete orcheatra ; the intro- 
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(25) duction and extension of the trilc^ and teb^ogy; and, 

A lastly, the more artistical arrangement of the stage, the 

choruB, and the actors. The sweeping reforms eSected 

by JEschylus, entitle him to the honourable disHncdon 

of being called the " Father of tragedy." 

26 By the addition of a second actor and a regulated dia- 
logue, and the occasional introduction of a messenger, he 
was able to exhibit in a connected story the events which 
occurred both on and off the stage. By a judicious chai^ 
of dresses and masks he was also enabled to represent ft 
variety of characters. The songs of the chorus were now 
kept within due bounds, and the sentiments which they ex- 
pressed were rendered subservient to the main business of 

B the piece. Thus the dialogue and the development of the 
plot were die most prominent features of the performance ' ; 
and tragedy became not only more comprebensive as re- 

5arded its subjects, but more animated in its representation. 
t was now, for the iirst time, possible to represent- a 
myth from the commencenient to the end of the story. 
In order to give more decided prominence to the dramatic 
principle, by still further circumscribing the duties of the 
chorus, and rendering die plot more complicated by tl)e 
introduction of other characters and situations, Sophocles 
introduced a third actor ; but we no where read of any 
addition being afterwards made to this number. 

27 Thus was tragedy organized by the introduction of a 
c second and third actor, and the strict definition of the 

relative duties of actors and chorus. A great alteration 
was also made in the orchestral arrangements : for even 
allowing that in the time of ^schylus a variety of dances 
snd of grouping was considered necessary to give fiill 
effect to bis scenes, yet we know that under Sophocles 
tragedy gradually lost this ballet-like character. 

28 The subjects of their tragedies were taken by ^schylin, 
Sophocles, Euripides, and all the contemporary as well as 
later tragedians, from the old myths and legends, the 

* These &cta are dia^nctly stated by Aristotle, in bis Poeties, iv. 
16: icni t6 t« nuv urocfurut- vX^HDi; cE Ivic ti'c Ho «pwToe 
Alirxi^vs dya^ii <">' ril rov x'f'*' 'i^^TTmve, Kal riv Myor 
itpmrajiiiviaTriv ramttiiaat. The meaning of tbe eoDcIudiog 
words is tiiis, that by increasing the number of actors, be made 
tbem, and not ttie chorus, the chief performei*. 
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never-failing sources from which every poet derived hit (26) 
ioapiradon. In a poss^e preserved by Atheneeus, £8- a 
chylus calls his own works " moraels irom the well- 
fumished table of Honaer;" an expression which would 
seem to comprehend, not merely Uie Iliad and Odyssey, 
but the minor poems also of. Homer, and the composiiioDS 
of that class of poets of which he was the acknowledged 
tepresentative. Thus we find in the tragedies of ^scby- 
lus a deficiency of dramatic action, which reminds us of 
the style and character of Epic poetry. In the words oft 
Bemhardy, " The tragedy of £scbylua is of simple con- 
struction, entirely devoid of dramatic mystery, and ad- 
vancing by undisguised but slow st^ towards the catas- 
trophe of a plot, which is indebted for its development 
rather to lyric skill and visible representation than t» 
extraneous movement." 

It was partly the influence thus exercised by Epic poetry 2d 
over the economy of tragedy, and partly the leaduiess with c 
which the master-mind i^^schylus perceived the advantage 
which wotdd be gained by rendering the circle of mythologic 
story, as adapted to the drama, more comprehensive, which 
led him to introduce the trilogical form into bis tragedies. 
From this period we may date the commencement of a prac- 
tice, which prevailed during the entire golden age of Attic 
tragedy, of every poet producing not one, but three trage- 
dies. The three which iEschylus on each occasion brought 
out simultaneously may be called a whole, either because 
they are successive portions of the same story, or from 
their mytholt^ical and historical relations to one another. 
This group of tragedies .was called a trilc^. 

Supposing each of the trili^ies of .£schylus to have 30 
occupied as much time in the performance as three separate d 
tragedies on distinct subjects, we must seek the cause of 
this prolixity in liis close adherence to the epic plot, and 
bis consequent inability' to compress his myths within 
narrower limits, not to mention the dil&culty which he 
experienced in entirely emancipating his dramas from the 
trammels of epic composition and arrangement. When 
we remember, too, that the choral songs, idthough limited 
in comparison with those of his predecessors, were still 
long enough to protract the representation by materially 
interfering with the main action of the piece, we shall be 
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(n) iDclined to aUitw tk»t tlie trilogical fbim in ike tn^iedtes of 
A £tchylu« owes its origia trat so mtich to the poet's mteif 
tion of prodwdog a more ardatically^eonstrmMed story, aa 
to t^ accidental circnmstance of Ihs being leas a mast^ 
of tiie Epic subject-matter and tlie dramatic form than 
S<9hoclei, and «oBseqoe«tly less capable of comprewii^ 
his ^kM. Even tbe oldest and most sim^ tragic com^ 

Swrttoti may be styled a sort of trilt^, containii^, as it 
d, three drnsiotis of tite same story, tlK b^innii^, middle, 
sad end, repraented by tbe diree exits and enOancea of 
the actors. 

31 Scanty as our information is on this subject, we may yrt 
B safety trtM » an almost indisputaUe fact, the assu}npti«& 

of Welcker, tiiat tbe tri^;edieB of ^sdiylos, with scarcely 
anyeKoeption, ateVofae viewed in the light each of a sinf^e 
act, belonging to a three-act tragedy; bat that ^ bond 
which tmitca diem is wit always tbe mere mythical ooa- 
BexiMi of tbe same Mory. To take ilie twfo moat striking 
il>st«nce« : die ccHmexion «f the three Orestean tragedies 
^tfae Agamsmnoa, ChoEpboroe, ani Eumenides) is purely 
mythical, but the tril<^ of the Phineus, tbe Persea, and 
Glaucus, has merely a mythical fere- and back-ground (so 
to sprak), iW three ftieccs forming a wht^ by virtue <^ 
die idea which pervades them al), ^ the trinmi^s of tbe 
Greeks erer Ae fiarbariaas. 

32 Attempts b^K been made to establish some more defi- 
c iHle rule, by which Ae abstract idea which pervades eadi 

trilogy may be ascertained. But such a theory must either 
be very partial, if reatricted to a trili^y which has reached 
uB entire ; or a racm hypothetis, if it he extended to thoae 
which we have Imt. A nach more interesting, as well as 
profitable emj^yment may he foimd in studying Welcker's 
lemarks on tbe distmctieB between tbe oomposinooi of 
jEfichylua and Epic poetry. 

33 The chief difforence betwem Aete two descriptions of 
n poetry appears to faim to be, " that in tbe E[hc, there is an 

unbn^en seqwnee of ev<attt, whereds in .£schylus tbe 
events are brou^tbrwatd ingrowps ; and dius occm 
«re pused over, which eiiber arise out of therelative p 
<rfthe characters as diey are peptesented, or we m 
op briefly, and, as it were, by accident, at tbe conduiion, 
ibr tbe better eiuGidMiDn of tlw ^oty. The grand move- 
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meiits, OD wkkh ^te whok pkK tnnis, are brought fbmard (31) 
iabdd relief; but the mravellii^ of that wbich is already a 
decided, and the -cauwa which produced it, are lefi in « 
gveat awaamie U tbe imagnndoa and refieoUon of tfe 
spectator." 

It is also wortfty of lemaA, that in tbe trilogy the secoad 34 
piece generally swpMsn tbe otbera in interett, ahbm^ 
even here it w«Hld be impossible to lay down a strict nde, 
since die ]>oet sometnnes iJIocts fainwelf to deviaSe from 
&e iisum] course. It is sufficient for our purpose to know 
that, generally speaking, the dramatic interest, properiy so 
called, does not ateadSy increase with tbe progress of At 
Hory, the middle beii:^ the p^nt at idiicb, for the most ' 
port, it attains its greatest height. In a religions and moral b 
pcmit of view, indeed, the conclusirai nay be ctHwidered 
ifae most important portion of the piece, because in it is 
first derdf^ied tbe idea on wluch ^e agitated fe^ngt oi 
tbe qtectator may repose in peace." 

Inaddii^a "satyr^play" to his trih^, ficfayliis did 35 
■o more than follow a practice which bad been already 
established, for the sake of keeping up the reroembrsice of 
tbe 1^ jovial festival of Diixiysus, and reviving the spirits 
tf the spectators, which had been depressed by tbe melu*' 
dwly tenninatiao of the tragedy. 

Whether these satyrical dramas were connected or not 36 ~ 
with the trilogy, as regarded tbeir sufaject-nwtter, we bavc c 
m neaas <^ ascertainiag with certainty. "The tone and 
ofcjectsof thetwopece«,"aaysWelcker, "were ao opposite, 
that it is difficnlt to nnagine any common idea or common 
ciuun of narrative. ItisjustpOBsible, indeed, that £s(diylus, 
io iinitationcfftbeaacients,if such were really tbeir practice, 
co^ipoaed hie aAerjaece with some reference to tbe tn^edy 
whiob preceded it : but if Nch were tbe caae, tbe link 
wtedi coawected a piece rf a totally diffeient c^ianictn with 
ibat wbicb must be ceosidered a. complete and perfect 
wfaale, must have been very loosely rivetted. Bothspecies n ' 
of poetry were admissible at the festival, and we sbosdd 
nt]ur suppose, that the sbort afterpiece which followed tbe 
tiagedy was merely intended to calm tbe agitated feelii^ 
«f tbe audience, and send them away in good humour." 

This would seem to be tbe place for the iatroduction of a 37 
few remarks Defecting tbe diaracter of tbe satyrical dnuaa. 
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(37) Unfortunately, of all the poems of this class we possess bat 

A oae entire piece, the Cyclops of Euripides : the other speci- 
mens are mere insigniRcant fragments, and, in many cases, 
oaij the titles ; and even these last are in some instances 
incomplete, andinothersof verydoubtful genuinenesB. All 
that can be gathered, or conjectured, from the study of 
tbem has been put together by Welcker, in his admirable 
essay on the chu'scter of this description of drama. "The 
chief beauty of this invention (we may say its very essence), 
consists in the contrast between the old satyr-chorus of the 
country and the modern tragedy of the city, and in the amal- 
gamation of the spirit and tone, the form and arratigemeDt, 

B of opposite characters and different eras of the art. The 
plot taken as a whole, was of a tragic character, but die 
peifonners appeared in picturesque dresses, under the open 
canopy of heaven, amidst the wildness and solitude ch a 
woodland landscape, surrounded by the goat-like attendants 
of the rustic Bacchus. So far Irom the invention of Pratinaa 
being a confused jumble of different species of poetry, the 
anion was so perfect, that the curiosity of the spectators 
was kept alive, not merely by their interest in the main 
plot, but by a sort of collateral anxiety to discover 
bow the fimtastio and demon-like attendants of a god 
would demean themselves in the society of the mjthic, but 
fbr the most pan mortal characters, of whose wild .and 
thrilling, but still earthly adventures, they had accidentally 
become the witnesses, and, in some sort, the partakers. 

c Moreover, this drama was not merely a tevivat of the old 
rustic festival, as regarded its jovial character and tone; for 
even supposing the gravity of the action, taken as a whole, 
to have been rendered secondary to the exhibition of the 
old satyr-dramas, still the attraction fbr the more refined 
spectator was not so much the restoration of the antique, as 
the new sources of interest opened up by the happy alter- 
nation of the ancient and modem, the rustic and the urban, 

s the vulgar and the heroic. The personages of ancient 
fable, those heroes who moved between the gods, on the 
one hand, imA the monsters of earth on the other, remained 
in the satyr-play the same as they had always been in Epic 
poetry and in tragedy, except that their solemnity was more 
or less relaxed, m order to avoid the inconsistency of satyrs 
taking part in the representation of a purely tragic atorj. 
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Thus the laiwuage of the hero was Iq some d^^ree lowered (37) 
to suit that (U the satyrs and Sileniu, whose salUes of buf- a 
fbonery must often have extorted from him replies, the 
style of which was not so much in accordance wi^ his own 
character as the result of his connexion with the chorus. 

The Epic itself was interwoven with scurrile jests, which 38 
originated with the chorus ; but to lower the heroes them- 
selves.bytumingthemintonieremefry-andrews, never seems 
to have been the object of the satyric drama. Most of the 
stories were of a cheerful character ; such, for instance, as 
the adventures of Bacchus, the iove-passagea between Her- 
cules and Omphale, &c. Under the same head may be' 
classed the popular legends, which are seldom very exciting 
in the narration, eveo although many parts of the subject 
may be in reality calculated to awaken feelings of horror. 
On such stories, domestic and foreign, the writers of the s 
satyric drama founded many of their plots. The subject 
had never been attempted by the graver muse of tragedy, 
sad, therefore, was a Intimate field for the display of that 
jovial spirit wlucb had beea handed down with the older 
species of representation. 

The adventures of the allegorical personages and gods S9 
were probably as little calculated as the other stories to ex- 
cite strong emodons. All this accords exactly with the 
definition given of the satyric drama by Demetrius ; that it 
is a BUBLEsauE traoedt', in which a grave mythical sub- 
ject is represented ludicrously, simply because the satyrs 
did not understand gravity. As a whole, the satyric drama, c 
whether we view it objectively and separately, or as con- 
nected with the representation, never ceased to be a tragedy, 
although its tone was lowered ; but, r^puding it in con- 
nexion with the satyrs, its character was absolutely and 
iboroughly burlesque. It is not, therefore, by mere acci- 
dent that, except the stories of the cunning of Ulysses, 
Polyphemus, and Circe, no traces are fomid in tbe satyric 
drama of the poetry of Horner, or any other of the Epic 
poets of tbe same class ; particularly, that not one of the 
satyr-plays touches cm the tragic events of Trojan and 
Theban story. The whole circle of Epic and elevated i> 
poetry was unknown to the simple inhabitants of tbe coun- 

' {UaiZovta rpafifSia, ns contrasted «itb tragedy in its BBrions 
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(S9) *^' coasequutly tbe s^yt-pby, wbidi ma invented fi)r 
A their diversioD, confined itself far the meet part tc ^ose in- 
artificial p<^)^r legends, which, aldiou^ home^ in form, 
and imperfect as delineations of charaeter, were most suit- 
able ioT Hueb representationa. The grand distinction be- 
tvcen the satyr-piay and cotaeAy is sufBdently obvious. 
The latter is the production oi a Iit^ and sportive genina, 
over on tke wUch to raise a laugh by a ludJCKNU distovdan 
or droll colouri^ of ita Bul^ect ; the fiwmer is merely a dis- 
^y <tf wmeti, the satyrs having no ideas beyond tbose 
which they commumeate to the audience, and excitiiig 
laughter, not by die utterance of wy pceccnceived jwkes, 
bat by the ludicrous effect which their whimaical, thongli 
natunJ, espreasitnu of <^inioa psadace on the miiMl of th* 
edncittfid wp9v.^»lxtc. 

40 Neither has the satyr-play any ibti^ in c«ratn<ni with the 
B parody, which is always accot^nnied wUi reflection, taA, 

grmmdsallitswiton tbeexpressioao£oddn0tionB; whereav 
the satyrs, even thou^ diey aeem t» parody, may rather b« 
aaid to misunderatand than delibeately to travesty, and to 
make themselves ridiculous, rather duin to mse a-langfa. tt 
die expense o£ others.' Anodier broad distinction is^ that 
the ot^ect of comedy in eseitiDg ridicide ia to instruet an<l ' 
ia^rave, b^it titot no auch end is piopowd to itself by the 
satyric drama. 

41 The conjuncdon of the tril<^ witb a aatyr-play w^ 
Q called a tetbalo«y, and its reproBentation a ninAscALr 

(Si&tmniXfa}. The term " tetralt^" was probably invHited 
at a laUr period,, after the introduction, by the poeta, of liiTee 
entir^. diatkict tragedies and a satyr-play, in the place of 
atrilogy.. "There were now fi>iiT disdnct pieces ; one o£ 
wbich was separated fiom the others by its standing satyr- 
chonis and the correspondent tone of the perfi>rmance, eves 
more decidedly than the three were divided ftmn anc- 
Q another. When due dea^natioo was afWwards appliwi 
aibo to the trilogies of ^cfaylus, with their accompanying 
satyr-play, bscause moi had at that time accustomed them- 
aelves to take the tragedies of his bilogies separately, ws 
find AiisiaiehuB and Apcdlonius avoiding the incorroctnesa 
and inconsistency «f this form of expreasioa, by ^eakii^ 
of the trilogy without the satyr-play." The poet who first 
altered the trilogical form in the tragic didascaly was 
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SopBOCiBS, the aaceataot of ^Mhylus. Ha brongiit eat, (41) 
it k true, kke bia ptedeeesaor, three tn^i;ediefl aud a satyi^ a 
jisj at tiie same time ; but hk pieces were no lot^er cloMiy 
eoDnected b^ tbeir subjeets aDd At identity of tbe mydi. 
Eachtragsdyeoat&inedinitselfacam^etea&dpeTfrclwhoIe. 

Scq^hoclea was followed by Edbipldxs and the ethe* tra- 42 
gic writers, with the exception, perhaps, of two ot diree, 
who, 38 (kr as ne can gatb^ from tbo tides of tbeir tragedies, 
levived tfae plan of ^idiyliK. The pToduction, however, 
of four dramas at once had already become an eataUished 
practice, whit^ wa& imitated by erery poet. The only 
change introduced by Euripides was the subMitmion for the 
old satyiic drama, pcoperly so called, of a poem with a 
(^eerfiil ccfflclusian, which might in a certaun sense be called 
a burlesque tragedy, and which conqiletely answered the 
purpose c^a satyr-play. This was his" Aleestis." Whether b 
Sc^iiiocles, and oUier contemporary or later tragedians, 
adopted this imovation, we have no means of ascertaining. 
It would be judging unfairly of AedidascaKes of Sophocles 
to im^ine, because the single tragedies are noeonDected by 
a mythical tmd historical chain, that therefore tfae poet hu 
made a retrograde loovenient, aud abandoned that artistical 
trBt^cat arraogema&t which we admire in the Oreetea of 
fsehylus; nor is it reasonable to seek, as some ntedem 
writers have done, a justification of the poet in the discovery 
of sotn« ethical or political bond, by which his three tragedies 
are united. 

Perhaps this change was the result of an important step-43 
in advance, taken by the i^m&tic art, under the guidance c 
of Sophocles, and an improveiaent on previous didascalies, 
which was rftco^iked aod adopted by Mtbsaquent writers. 
His dramas, in truth, were not a mere patchwoilt ejchibition, 
or dramatic hotchpotch ; but rather a nobler oSering, pre- 
sented by the poet to the god, and received by his contem- 
poraries with respect and approbation. Wbilst £schyli» 
contented himself with bringing out a single dramatic poem 
in three acts, Sophocles produced three tragedies. 

The waid of coatinmty in the didascalies of Sophodea 44 
and Euripides, which modem critics find such a itumbling- d 
block, was no more viewed in the Ii(^t of a defect by &e 
ancients, than the connexion in the trilogies of ^schylua 
was vateemed an especial beauty. Tragedy, in al) proba- 
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(44) bility, began with three scenei : theie were stretched' bj 
A ^achylus into three distinct pieces; and the last step w&s 
taken by Sopboclea, when he brought three independent 
tragedies together on the stage, in the hope of vanquishing 
his mighty rival, not so much by the invention of new beau- 
ties of style and arrangement, as by the variety of his 
representations. For the arrangement of the stage, and 
the etitablishment of a system of theatrical economy, tragedy 
is indebted almost exclusively to the inventive genius of 
£scbyluB, the additions made even by Sophocles bimseif 
B being very iosigniScant. The object of his improvements 
was to render the representation as distinct as possible from 
the every-day scenes of comm(»i life. The different por- 
tions of the spacious stage were laid out with great taste 
and judgment, and richly ornamented ; and machinery was 
invented for the exhibition of gods and demons, who hovered 
in the air or descended in groups to the front of the stagei 
chiefly for the purpose of withdrawing the attention of ue 
spectators from the chaises of scenery which were going 
c on in the background. The appearance also of the actors 
was rendered imposing by means of rich costumes, masks, 
flowing robes, and cothurni, or thick-soled buskins, which 
raised them above the height of ordiuary men ; for it was 
considered essential that the hero should be, even exter- 
nally, a greater personage than his fellowmortals. Oar 
information respecting the decorations of the theatre, the 
theatrical apparatus, and the costume of the actors, is unfor- 
tunately too imperfect to warrant our attempting the com- 
pilation of a connected and satisfactory account of the 
Greek scenic representation. The few particulars with 
which we are acquainted shall appear in their proper place, 
arranged as methodically as the circum|tances of the case 
will permit. 

{ 4. The Attic tragedy, a festal soUmmty in honour of 
Bacchus {Dionysus). 

45 That we may understand clearly the peculiarities of the 
o old tragedy and its scenic representations, it may be as 
well for us to consider the object, to which the perform- 
ances of the tragic stage at Athens were dedicated. The 
grand distinctioos between andent and modem tragedy. 
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is r^ards both the compoaitioQ of the piece and the (4S) 
manner in nhich it nas brought out, are loo obvious to a 
require any lengthened explanation. At Athens the drama 
utM not, as in our days, a private speculation, nor was the 
performance got up merely for the gratification of a limited 
circle of spectators. It was rather a national solemnity, a 
religious festival, a consecration of the best and noUest 
talents to the service of their god. Thus tlie theatre was 
a national institution, the representation of the drama an 
af^r of state. Invention and execution nere the oflspring a 
of the same creative brain, and £schylus, deeply impressed 
with' a sense of the importance and significance of these 
religious rites, was at once the lawgiver of tragic poetry, 
and the director of those scenic arrangements which gave 
effect to his compositions through (he medium of painting 
and costume. From this point, then, we must commence 
our esamination. The works of £schylus, Sophocles, 
snd Euripides are, in many respects, widely different from 
those tragedies which dramatic art has produced in modem 
times, as pictures more or less accurate of actual life. 
The Attic tragedy, on the contrary, was elevated above the c 
eveiy-day world ; for the object both of poet and actor 
nsi to stamp the performance with an impress of mys- 
terious grandeur. 

To this pervading sense of the solemnity of the Dionysiac 46 
festival we must ascribe the energy and fire which charac- 
terized the Attic tragedy. In the words of Fr. Jacobs : 
" To its intimate connexion with religion the ancient 
tngedy is indebted for tliat character of unearthly grandeur 
which it possessed from the 6rsi moment of its existence : 
for its sacred ofSce imparted to it a dignity, which no effort 
of art could give to a subject merely secular. Those n 
critics, therefore, who admire only the grandeur of its 
raiutruction, and see the causes of its effectiveness in the 
excellence of the plot, or the skill with which it has been 
worked out, without givii^ a thought to its religious 
character, are like the learned traveller who counts the 
ndumns of the temple and measures their proportions, 
fotgetfiil all the while of the divinity whose presence con- 
secrates the building." 

But the temple is more than consecrated by ibis presence, 47 
•he spirit of the divinity creates and pervades the forms 
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(47) and proportions of its architecture. And so it U with the 

A Attic tragedy. Its outirard forni as well as its subject 
speak of the religious end for which it nas created. Out 
knowledge of this fact, that the Attic tragedy was a rel^ious 
•cdemnity, celebrated in honour of Dionysus, places in our 
hands, as it were, the key of Melpomene's marvellous work- 
rfiop, and aSbrds us a view of the internal and external 
economy of tragic poetry. 
48 If we trace the history of tragedy as regards its growth 
aiHl development, we shall find that, amidst all its efforts 
to attain a hi^er d^ree of excellence, there is still a per- 
tinacious adherence to ancient forms, which to our feelings, 
accustoiRcd as they are to the movement, and flexibility, 
and energy of the modem drama, seems to circumKiibe 

s the creative genius of the poet. Is, then, this attachment 
to established forms mere caprice or habit, and the self- 
imposed slavery of the tragic poet only an accidental 
occurrence t " Ancient art," says Dr. Miiller, with equal 
truth and elegance, "in all its departments, clings to 
established and definite forms, which master the spirit with 
all the force of habit ; and if these forms seem to fetter 
the inventive powers, still the artists of those days pos- 
sessed this advantage, that they had simply to fill up a 
given outline ; aud supposing the spirit imparted to this 
body to be worthy of the mighty frame which it inspired, 
then there was an approximation to the eternal workman- 
ship of nature, which the capricious and fitful efforts of 
the untrammelled human intellect could scarcely hope to 

c attain." But may not, after all, this attachment to esia- 
blisbed forms be merely accidental 7 We think not. Its 
origin may be traced, we believe, to the indmate union of 
the arts generally, and tragedy in particular, with the 
worship of the ancient Greeks. The same feeling of 
solemn awe with which the mind of man ever r^ards the 
nysteries of religion, the same diapoaititm to honour and 
reverence the ancient and the established, rather, than to 
despise it as obsolete, influenced the Greek in his attach- 
ment to the fcMTDB of rel%ious worship handed down to 

a him from the earliest period of his history. The moulds, 
once for all adopted by poetry and the plastic art (die 
handmaids of religicHi), remaiued unbroken ; the image 
might be polished and embelUshed, but it was finrbiddMi 
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to cast away the fann. Thus tragedy, the offspring of(48) 
religious enthusJBEm and exalted feeling, contiDUed during a 
the whole course of its development to retain the character 
originally impressed on it by the nature of the Dionysiac 
■olemnideB. Of this fact we shall be fully satisfied by a 
iDore exact analysis of ita organization. 



PART II. 

ECONOMY OF THE ATTlC TRAGEDY. 



$ 5. Moral characUriHks of the Tragic Plot. 

TkaO£1><, although indebted in some sort for its first 49 
movement of vitality to Epic and Lyric poetry, is never- b 
theless a new and distinct creation of the poet's art. Like 
Epic poetry, its business is the representation of action; 
but there is a wide difference in their modes of treating 
their common subject. It would be an error, therefore, to 
consider tragedy either as an amalgamation of Epic and 
Lyric poetry, or as an eclectic product of both ; for neither 
of these descriptions would express the history of its origin, 
or harmonize with the character of its organization, With-r c 
out entering further into the theory of Tragic, Epic, and 
Lyric composition, we are content to adopt, as the basis 
of oar disquisitions, the well-known definition of tragedy 
given by Aristotle in his " Poetics r" " Tragedy is the imita- 
tion of a serious and complete action of a proper magnitude, 
in language rendered agreeable, but differing in different 
parts; where the story is acted, not narrated; efTecting 
through pity and terror the refinement of such passions '." 

Allowmg, then, tragedy to be, according to this definition, 50 
the imitative representation of a story, intended to awaken d 
sensations of pity and terror in the minds of the spectators, 

[' By the phRis« ^JHSfUvy \^y (litenlly, swe^ened languase), 
" 1 meaB," s&ys ArUtotle, ** a luiguage wbidi poaseeses rbyuin, 
■ofllody and metre ; and I add xipit; itdiiTov tSv illSy Iv rdif 
fiopioic (differing in different puis], becAUse in WHD« parts metre 
alone is emplojied, and in otllera melod]'."] 

G i 
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((50) and Uius to effect the purification or refinement of these 

A and similar passions, the next question is, What subjects 
are best calculated to excite these emotions? To this the 
reply is simple enougli, Such events and aciioas as are 
eiOier accompanied or followed by grievous sufferings and 
calamities. Misfortunes, therefore, are essentia] to the 
plot of a tragedy, and, if not actually represented oa the 
stage, must at least be in progress of development. This 
pathetic lone, which has always been the characteristic of 
Greek tragedy, was called fprth in the first instance by the 
sufferings of Dionysus, and thence transferred, as we have 
already seen, to the calamities which befell the heroes of 

B ancient mythology. But it by no means follows that every 
action, the consequences of which are melancholy and 
terrible, is therefore necessarily tragical, and capable of 
exciting eoiocioos of pity and terror. This effect is pro- 
duced only by the misfortunes of the virtuous ; a pecu- 
liarity expressed in the "Poetics" by the term imouSaia, 
and explained more fully by Aristotle in another place; 
" Since the business of tragedy," he says, " is to imitate 
those actions which excite terror and compassion (for this 
is the distinguishing characteristic of such an imitation), 
it is evident, in the first place, that the tragic poet ought 
not to represent the change from prosperity to adversity 
as happening to a virtuous man, for that would excite 
neither fear nor compassion, but only disgust ; nor should 
this change happen to a vicious character ; for such a plan 
is of all others the most opposite to the genius of tragedy, 
being neither gratifying in a moral point of view, nor 

c calculated to awaken either pity or terror. Nor, on the 
other hand, should the poet represent villains as falling 
from prosperity into misforttme; for this, although morally 
gratifying, would excite neither pity nor fear ; the former 
being the feeling produced by witnessing undeserved mis- 
fortune, the latter by some resemblance between the sufferer 
and ourselves. It behoves, therefore, the tragic poet to 
adopt an intermediate course, neither representii^ his 
characters as persons of eminent virtue, nor as involved in 
misfortune by deliberate vice, but rather through some 

D error. They should also be men highly honoured and 

Srosperous; for example, (Edipus, Thyestes, and other 
istinguished persons of such families." 

Google 
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The meanii^ of theie words is plain. The. subject of 61 
the tragic poem aboulil be the actions and adventures of a 
virtuous men, since theirs are the only misfortunes which 
excite emotions of sympathy, pity and terror, in the minds 
of the spectators ; and these calamities should be occa- 
sioned by hallucinations and aberrations fVom that eternal 
rule of right and morality, by which all the thoughts and 
actions of men ought to be directed. Such errors are not 
the result of moral depravation, but may rather be attri- 
buted to an objective or subjective confusion, in which 
either the movements of the man are hampered by external 
hindrances, or his moral sense blunted' by error and 
passion, and thus a certain amount of guilt is incurred 
through transgressions which are in a great measure in- 
voluntary. To express the whole in a few words: theB 
heroes, whose misfortunes are to move us, should be 
neither gods nor devils, but beings like ourselves, only asi 
perfect as possible. For even the most virtuous men thai 
ever lived are not safe from a false step, when Ate, the 
demon of blindness, assails them. " The higher a man 
stands," says Gothe, "the more subject is he to the influ- 
ence of demons, and the more jealously should he watch 
over himself, lest he wander from the right way'." 

The first requisite, then, of a tragic plot is that its charac- 52 
ter should be virtuous. This condition was always strictly c 
observed by the Greek tragic writers in the golden age of 
tragedy, nor is any deviation perceptible until the time of 
Euripides, whose poetry marks the commencement of its 
decline. On the other hand, neither the vicious, nor the 
baae, nor the abandoned, find any place among the charac- 
ten of ^schylus and Sophocles, whose moral sense forbade 
the representation of depravity. It is self-evident, how- 
ever, that all the characters represented in a tragedy cannot 
be equally virtuous ; for in such a case there could be no 
conflict between right and wrong, nor any reconciliation of 
contending parties : yet all, even the least noble and per- 
fect, contemplated with reference to their position, and the 
motives which prompt their actions, are to a certain extent 
in the right. Take, for example, theAtridce in the "Ajax"i> 
of Sophocles, Creoii in the " Antigdne," and Ulysses in the 
" Philoctetes." Unmitigated villany is never represented tn 
■ See Note C at tha end of (Ls toL 

•= ^ Google 
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(52) the tragedies either of £8chylaB ot Sopboclea ' . Euripides, 
A on the contrary, whose tragedies are of a less ide^ caatt 
and who delights to paint, in true but unflattering coloora, 
the passiiHia and pecuharities of msikind, has jntrod»«ed 
personages who may almost be called villaina — the AchffifMi 
princes, for instance, in the " Troadea," Polymestor in the 
" Hecuba," and Menelans in the " Orestes," whose charac- 
ter Aristotle himself adduces fts an instance of unnecessary 
and exaggerated wickedness. An excellent example ot 
tragic nKvality may be found in the character of CEdipus, 
whose crimes were committed unconsciously and inTtJun- 
tarily, and whose story exti»ts from us the avowal, that 
under similar circumstuices ne should probably have 
acted as be did. 

53 To the influence of At€, that accursed demon, who leads 
B men into temptation, and, stu|Hfying soul and aense, hurriee 
them away to deeds of horror, the demonic personages of 
the Greek heroic age were espeaially subject. Consequently 
the tragic poet fouitd an inexhaustible treasury of appT»- 
priate subjects in the myths, which recorded the eomhatSi 
and dangers, and sufferings of those demigods and heroes : 
and such subjects must have been welcome in [u'OportioB to 
the distinctness with which they lived, almost like die peraut- 
ages of real history, in the memories of the Grecian people. 

5i Before we proceed further in our inveMigaticm, it may not 
be amiss to take a general survey of this mythic ground. 

§ 6. The myth considered oj the groundworle of Greek 

Tragedy. 

55 The subjects of Attic tragedy were drawn, as we have stud, 

c &om the rich storehouse of ancient mythic lore, to the entire 

exclusion of history properly so called. Historical dramas 

and cbaracter'pieces,. so common in the present day, were 

never attempted by the Greek tragic poets ; for the 

" Fh(eniss«e" and " Conquest of Miletus" of FhrynTehusi 

and the " Flower" of AgSthon (we do not reckon here the 

" Persffi" of £schylus) are not periiaps, in reality, such 

an exception to the general rule as their tides (all that has 

been preserved of them) would seem to indicate. At all 

events, they do not disprove our assertion, that the tragic 

writers selected their subjects Irom the myths of the heroic 

■ See Note D at the end of the toL 
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age. If we Inquire the reaion of this limitation, the reply (55) 
is obvious, Uiat these myths are peculiarly suitable for a 
tragedy, because their tubjects are in themselvei in tbe 
h^hest degree tragical. It is also worthy of mnark, that 
at the peiiod whto tragedy developed Jttelf, and waa 
rapidhr advancing towards perfection, history waa still im 
its infancy, and that men bad been accnetomed to under- 
■tand and appreciate the compositions of the tr^c poet 
long before those itiiring times wbich furnished subject* 
for the pen of the historian. Nor must we, trhilst attri- b 
budng to these two facta the limitation to whidi me have 
before alluded, alti^ether lose sight (^ the circnmstance 
that tragic representations always retained in sonie sort 
their original characteristic of being a religious solemnity ; 
and consequently that tragedy, alUioogh it might transfer 
its allegiance from Dionysus to other heroes, could never 
descend to the service of ordinary mortals, since such a 
step wouM have altogedier deprived it of its religious 
character. The Greek heroic fable was a web of national 
and local traditions, honoured alike as an adjunct of reli- 
gion and an introduclion to history, impressed on the 
memories of the people by ancient usages and moa»- 
ments, and prepared by the Epio poet for the service of 
tragic art. 

As regards its suli^ect-inatter, £schylus may be called 56 
the creator of Atlic tragedy, ^r he waa the first who c 
selected myths of an interesting and pathetic character 
from the ancient Epos, the Homeric and Cyclic poems; 
and( if we compare the titles of his tragedies with the Epos, 
we shall at once perceive horn largely he availed himaelf 
of its treasures. A glance at these titles will also show 
that his trilc^es, with very few excepti(His, were founded 
either on the poems of the Epic cycle taken as a whole, 
or, at least, on the most remarkable portions of them ; for 
we very rarely find him making any use of their minor 
ramiScations, or of isolated local traditions. Soj^ot^ D 
also reniaiDed for the most part true to the cause of Epic 
poetry. The titles of his tragedies show, that more than 
half of them were taken from the Epos, or engrafted on 
branches of it by way of continuation. His favourite was 
the Tr(^an mydiic cycle, and next to that the Theban. 
For the Rualler portion he has chosen the Argonautic table. 
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(56) & few Argive and Mycenian myths, and some Attic and 
A demonico- heroic legends. Conaidenng, then, that the 
poems of these earlieat and moat distinguished tragic 
writers were founded principally on the Epic cycle, we 
may fairly accord to its inventor, Homer, the title con* 
ferred on bim by the ancients of " The Father of Tragedy." 
The limits of the tragic mythic circle were greatly enlarged 
by Euripides, who availed himself of the obscure as well 
as the more prominent adventures and calamities of princely 
houses, heroes and heroines, and invented new subjects, 
especially in the department of female passion, as r^idUy 
as he invested with fresh interest those which had been 
B already handled by his predecessors. In a word, the rich 
mine of the tragic myth was worked by him so industriously, ' 
as to leave to his successors the embellishment and altera- 
tion of the same subjects, rather than any opportunities of 
discovering fresh treasures for themselves. To his patriotic 
dramas especially, he imparted a. charm and a comprehen- 
siveness which delighted to embrace even the soil of Attica 

57 In the choice of his subjects, Euripides was chiefly dlsdn- 
c guished from ^scbylus and Sophoclesby his comparatively 
sparing adaptation of the myths of the post-Homeric Epos, 
scarcely more thana third of his tragedies deriving their plots 
from that source. The legends of the Theban kings supplied, 
it is true, the subjects of more of his tragedies than of those 
of Sophocles ; but, on the other hand, he makes less liberal 
use of the heroic myths of the Trojan cycle, especially from 
Memnon downwards. The Odyssey, too, of which Sopho- 
cles availed himself so freely, has not furnished a single 
D tragedy to Euripides. Taking, then, a general view of 
those tragedies of the three great masters, of which the 
text, or at least the tides, have been preserved, we should 
say that their system of tragic mythology is derived chiefly 
from the legends of the Trojan war, in an inferior d^^ree 
from stories of the royal houses of Thebes and Argos, 
more sparingly stilt from those of the houses of CEtolia and 
Thessaly, including the fable of the Argonauts ; and lasdy, 
from tales of individual heroes, such as Hercules and 
Theseus, whose adventures supply a rojrthic cycle of their 
own, forming a contiecdng link between the fables of the 
heroic age and the legends of Attica. To these were 
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added, from time to time, Tarioua local fables ; but the (57) 
demonic, mystic, and barbaric matter, which occupies so a 
prominent a position in the Dionysiac hiyths, must be 
considered rather the property of the Satyric drama than 
of tragedy. For reasons, to which we have before alluded 
(see page 21), the writers of the Satyric drama rarely 
borrowed their subjects from the Epos. The exceptions 
(o this rule are the " Proteus " and " Circe " of ^schylus i 
the " Judgement of Paris," the " Bridal of Helen," and 
the " Strife of the Deities," of Sophocles; and the "Cy- 
clops" of Euripides. 

§ 7- Of the Tragic Characters. 

Since tragedy represents action, and action requires 5S 
actors, whose individuality is the result of their peculiar b 
modes of thinking and feeling, it is evident that next in 
importance to the mythus, or fable, which furnishes the 
plot, is the delineation of character and manners. 

" The iable," says Aristotle, " is the principal part — 59 
the soul, as it were, of tragedy, and next in importance 
are the manners." For manners, according to the same 
authority, four things are necessary. They must be oooD, 
AppBOPaiATE, LIKE, and UNIFORM. Qood characters are 
virtuous persons, such as we have before described as 
essential requisites of a 'tragedy. The propriety of deli- c 
neation of character consists in the correct adaptation of 
the lai^nage to the circumstances of the speaker. Ho- 
race alludes to this requisite in bis " Ars Poetica." " It 
makes a great difference," he says, " whether the speaker 
be a slave or a hero, a man of ripe years or an ardent 
youth, a haughty dame or a bustling nurse, a wandering 
trader or a tiller of the ground, a Colchian or an Assyrian, 
me brought up at Thebes or at Argos." And in anoUier 
place, " If you wish to secure the applause of the spec- 
tator, you must impress on each age its peculiar stamp, 
not aasigning to the youth the part of the greybeard, nor 
that of the boy to the full-grown man, but adhering closely 
to the character appropriate to each." This rule has been d 
violated by Euripides on several occasions, particularly in 
his " Melanippe," whose language is cited by Aristotle as 
an example of impropriety of character. We allude to her 
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(59) exposition of the natural philosophy of AnaxagSru, as 
derived from her mother the prophetess '. 
60 Wiih reference to the third requisite, tmilarity, which is 

A of the greatest importance in tragic characters, Schillbk 
has the following remarks : " We roust first form a coti- 
ception of the calamity nhich we desire to represent, an 
operation of the mind nhich is only practicable when the 
event coincides with same previous passage of our owd 
lives ; for the possibility of a man's entertainii^ a. feeling 
of compassion or of fear depends on his perception of a 
similarity between his own condition and that of the sufierer. 
Wherever this similarity exists, compassion necessarily 
follows ; where it is wanting, such a feeling is impossible. 

B The more apparent the similarity, the more lively are our 
feelings of pity, and viae verad. In order to enter fully 
into the feelings of another, it is essential that our minds 
should be in such a condition as to receive the suae 
impressions from the saroe exlernat drcumstances. I mean, 
we should be able to exchange persons with him, without 
any violent stretch of the imagination." This similarity is 
of a twofold description ; for it may be considered with 
reference either to the modes of thinking and acting of the 
period in which the plot of the tragedy is Itud, or i^ the 
times and the spectators foe whose amusement it is wiittea 

c Now it is evident that the similarity of characters as regards 
the thoughts and feelings of his own time is more worthy 
the consideration of the tra^c poet than the other, whiui 
we will call the historical, since it is this similarity which 
secures the attention of the spectators, being, as it were, 
the reflection of their own experience. The Greek tr^c 
writers, therefore, acted wisely in confining themselves to 
this similarity of character, — a mode of proceeding which 
was facilitated by the circiimstance of the ancient myths 
being partly delineations of native manners and character) 
and partly narratives which nnther attempted, nor in ^Kt 

D admitted any very exact adherence to historic truth. Coq- 

' [Some fntgrnnlB remun af " Melauipp^ tile WUe," a tr^e^ 

of EiiripideH, the sabject of which is ft curiosity. Pait at this tery 

J speech is preserved by Dionjaius of HahCBmassuH, and it is thU 

moMuline philosophy that is here understood to be censured as an 

impn'^rlety of ciaxMiteT.—Niltt to Twiaing't Trantlatnti o/AriiMVi 
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sequently these delineitiona of character are oflen little (60). 
more than the portraiture of their own times, or the re- a 
flecti<Hi of their own tboughts and feelitiga. With regard 
to the fourth requisite, mufomity, Aristotle gives \xk the 
iblloiviDg explanation : " Even if the character imitated 
should be un-uniform, it must still he represented as 
uniformly im-Hniform," and complaioaofthe violation of this 
caDoain the "Ipbigeniain Aulis" of Euripides, "for the 
Iphigenia who aupplicates fat life has no resemblance to 
the Iphtg«iia of the concluBion." To these reqtuaites Aris- 
totle adds another, which be considers the most important 
of all — ideality. " Since tragedy is an imitation of what b 
is best, we should follow the skilfid portrait-painter,<who, 
whilst he produces a likraesa, at the aame time improves 
on the original. la the aame manner the poet, whiUt he 
imitates the character of the pasgionaie, or the indolent, or 
others of a simitar deecription, should produce an example 
of a good rather than a ferocious character ; as Achilles is 
drawn by Agathon and by Homer'," 

Having made these general remarks, let ns next proceed 61 
to the coDsideratioa of the characters themBelves, as they 
are depicted in the dramas of .£scfaylus, Sophodes, and 
Eiuipides. 

^ 8. ITte ChaToetere of yEsehgluf, Sophocles, andEvripides. 

The characters of jEschtlds and Sophocles agree in Q2 
being ideal types of some abstract conception, a coinage, of c 
which the standard never varies ; whilst those of Euri- 
FiDKs, on the contrary, are representations of . individiuils, 
and consequently of indefinite and changeable value. " It 
strikes me," says Schiller, in a letter to Giithe, " that the 
characters of the ancient tragedy are all more or less ideal 
masks, and not such individuals as I find in Shakspeare, 
and in your own works. For example, Ulysses in the 
' Ajax' is evidently only the ideal of cunning narrow- 

' [!!VX)tpfri|£ philnir relates only to his first inatanoe, of tbe 
ifyl\at, tike angrg ohaf&cter, sf which it aaem* to expiwu th« 
extreme dagree. Theaensouf the pansgetlna will ba, that lit order 
to reconcile tbe firtt precept, of tbs Xoii<it6v, with the third of tli« 
ipoiov, the character aliould be brought as tuar to a good one as is 
' ' - with the circumstance of likeness.— ilTote to J^eining't 
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.(62) minded prudence, as Creon in the '(Edipus,' and the ' An- 
A. ti'gone' is of mere cold-blooded regal dignity. Such cha- 
racters are the best for tragedy ; they explain themBelves 
more' readily, and their traits are more permanent. Nor 
is any violence offered to truth ; for such characters are as 
distinct from the cold creations of mere reason as they are 
unlike mere individuals." To this Gothe replies: "You 
are quite right in thinking that the characters of ancient 
tragedy, like the forms of the statuary, possess an abstract 
beauty, which can atiain its highest degree of excellence 
only by means of that which we call style," These judi- 
cious remarks are more applicable to the writings of Ma- 
chylus and Sophocles than to those of Euripides. 

63 In the tragedies of the two elder poets, the distinct and 
B perfect conception of the characters is antecedent to the 

fbnnation of the plot, the action of which is regulated and 
defined by them ; 'whilst in those of Euripides their de- 
velopment advances, pari passu, with the prt^ess of the 
action. They are dramatic tools employed by the poet to 
fashion his work according to a plan previously laid down. 
The peculiarities of the three great represen Cad ves of tragic 
art will be more easily understood, if we consider the times 
in which each of them flourished, ^schyius was in the 
full vigour of manhood, when his countrymen defeated the 
c Persians on the plain of Marathon. He had himself borne 
arms in the Athenian ranks, and played a conspicuous part 
in that mighty drama of which the events were still fresh 
in the memory of the Grecian patriot. A warrior of 
Marathon, he was one of those heroic Athenians of the old 
stock, in whose manly breasts were implanted the seeds of 
that greatness, which shot forth with such inconceivable 
rapidity at the close of the Persian war. Thought and 
action, word and deed, were then in perfect unison : reli- 
gion and government were established on a firm basis, for 
the waves of a stormy democracy had not yet threatened to 
sap their foundations. 

64 The course of political events was influenced by the 
D eloquence of the agora onl^ in so far as the character of the 

speaker gave weight to his words. In those times lived 
and flourished the poet iEschylus : and the image of them 
is reflected in his ideal characters, the leading traits of 
which are elevation of soul, strength of mind and truthflil- 
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nesa, either in its simple foim or exalted by enthuaiaam. (64) 
Nervous and vigorous characters, lofty and noble images a 
borrowed from the heroic age, and figures of speech, brief 
and often rudely expressed, but full of significance and 
gtaudeur, are the distinguishing peculiarities of his trage- 
dies, the personages of which are almost all of them re- 
markable for courage, a stubborn will and unbending reso- 
lution in their contests with their adversaries. There is 
besides in them all, what Schiller calls an " enduring, 
pervading, permanent principle," which remains unaltered 
throughout the piece, and imparts its lone to every speech 
and action. The times of ^schylus were also partly those 
of Sophocles. ' On his youth shone the reflected glories b 
of the Persian wars, his manly growth -kept pace with the 
risinff power of Athens, and he witnessed the triumphs, 
but not the decay, of the Attic commonwealth. Sur- 
rounded as he was by enlightened contemporaries, and 
living at that period of the age of Pericles, when a transi- 
tion took place in every relation of life, as well as every 
department of art, fVom the rude and hard symmetry of 
the olden time to elegance and ideal beauty, Sophocles 
laboured strenuously to advance the cause to which the 
noblest spirits had dedicated dieir energies. The distin- c 
guishing peculiarities of his tragic characters, and the 
relation which they bear to those of ^schylus, are de- 
scribed with remarkable truth and accuracy by Bemhardy. 
" The characters of Sophocles," says this writer, "possess 
an individuality, the result of the poet's manifold experi- 
ence, and without ceasing to be symbols of an abstract 
ccmception of the virtuous, are enlivened by the artistic 
detail of their various and delicately pictured lineaments, 
and supplied with all the energetic vigour of personality 
by means of the contrasts which they exhibit. Their d 
future deadny is the result of their own actions, not of a 
dark and incontrollable fate, the progress of which Ja 
marked by oracles and visions. Here all is human and 
dependent on the free-will of man. However different in 
comprehensivenecB and grandeur, the characters of Sopho- 
cles are invariably distinct and palpable, nervous and 
ideal, according to the rule laid down by himself; but 
they remind us not unfrequently of the cold rigidity of 
the sculptor's marble." His delineations of character are 
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(64) richer and more graphic than those of ^schyhia; and 

A their trails are brought out into bolder relief by judicious 
contrasts ; for example, Electra appears more noble when 
Coai pared with Chrysoth&mis, and Antigone with Ismoig. 
He his also studied more profoundly the peculiarities of 
the female character ; its aelf-iacrificing love, ita heroism, 
its burning thirst af^er revenge, its gentleness, and its 
weakness. In the Tecmesaa we have an instance of ub- 
selfish affection ; in Deituira, af jealousy delineated with 
incomparable poetic skill and truth ; in Clytsemnestra, of 
the pangs of a woman's guilty conscience, which would fly 

B even from its^If^ And what exquisite judgement is exhi- 
bited in the construction of bis male characters! The 
savage, violent Ajax and the refiective Agamemnon ; the 
craAy yet dignified Ulysses and tlie youthful and amiable 
Neoptolemus ; the lofty Tiresiaa and the haughty arbitrary 
Creon ; the gentle Qi)dipas on Colonus, and the choleric 
Pt^ynices, who rushes wildly on his own destruction. In 
the characters of iBacbylus. we find a certain stability, 
which they retain throughout the whole course of the 
tragedy, while those of Sopbodes, on the contrary, owe 
their development to the sctiofi of the piece, and the 

c transition fVom one key-note to another. And all this he 
does so advisedly, as contjnuatly to exhibit a character at 
the commencement in a light alti^ther different from diat 
in which it is afterwards naturally and uoavoidably placed 
by the development of the plot. 
65 Although Euripides flourished only eleven years later 
than Sophocles, and even died before him, he belongs 
nevertheless to a generation in which the qualities which 
bad co-existed so harmoniously in the characters of Sq)ho- 
cles tiad become irrecoacileably antagonistic. Euripides 
in his works is the poetic representative of the ochlocracy. 
His were the days of political and religious distraction, an 
age in which the majority of the people possessed a sort of 
saperficial knowledge, whioh, in most instances, was made 
to supply the place of eduoa^on ; an age of feebleness and 
instability, in which oral instrueticBi was substituted for 
mental discipline, sentimentality &>r feeling, and a morbid 

D craving aSket disputation for a love of science. It was an 
age in which the vigour of intellect TMcessary ftw mider- 
Standing the poet's lof^y conceptions was daily declinii^ ; 
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when , men, too indolent to endure the fatigue of long- (65) 
continued thought, required every idea to be presented to a 
them in its completeneis, and every image in its perfect 
beauty. Euripides, the child of this period, did homage 
unreservedly to the prevailing spirit of the age. Instead 
of the spark of godlike genius which gave birth to the 
glowing conceptions of £schyIuB and Sophocles, he poa- 
sesaed merely great poetical talent, improved by the orato- 
rica) and philosophical studiea common in his time; For 
the cultivation of hia mind, he was chiefly indebted to the 
CMiversation and instruction of the philosophers Aoaxa- 
gKras, Protagdras, Prodicus, and Socrates, whereas both 
bis predecessors remained untrammelled by the shackles 
* of school philosophy, and derived their views, like the 
Greeks of an earlier and belter age, partly from tbe 
traditiimary teaching of poetry, and partly from their own 
experience of actu^ life. Euripides never took any pro- b 
minent part in public afiairs. Content with catering for 
the taste of the age, he could scarcely fail to secure the 
approbation of a great majority of hia contemporaries ; 
whilst, OB the other hand, aoeh spirits as Ariatopbsnea 
ridiculed him as one who represented and pandered to the 
weakoessea and errors of their times. Welcker justly ob- 
serves, "The shafts of comic wit in the ' Frogs' of Aristo- 
phanes are all aimed at the same weak point in the charac- 
ter of Euripides, I mean his abandonment of ideality, and 
his descent not merely from the heights of artistic and ideal 
nature, but even frmn the vantage-^pxrand of virtue and 
simplicity occupied by his predecessors." This want of c 
ideality is chiefly distinguishable in his characters, whiell 
were so different from those of Sof^ioelea as to draw from 
that poet the remark, *' 1 represent men as they otight to 
be, Euripides as they are." Whilst the personages of 
Sophocles retain their majestic stature, Euripides divests 
bis of the ideal grandeur ^d loftiness, ascribed to them by 
the ancient myths, and brings them on the st^e in all the 
weakness and littleness of modern d^;eneracy. We cannot 
&il to remark, also, how liberally they gratify the passion 
of the Athenians of that day, for listening, and speculating, 
and doubting, and criticiziog, and hair-splitting, and gene- 
ral maxims. Subjects from common life are introduced 
with all their petty and every-day details, e.g. when 
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(65) Hermifine, in the " AnJroni5che," expresaes an opinion that 

A a man ought not to aufler hia wife to receive visits from 
strange ladies, lest they should corrupt her with their 
vicious talk ; or when Medea makes a long speech on the 
lot of women in general. It would seem that Euripides 
devoted himself more especially to the study of the female 
character ; for in almost all his tragedies we lind pertinent 
observations respecting the mode of life and habits of 
women. The deed prompted by passion, the bold under- 
taking, the Gne-spun scheme, all originate with IJiem, 
whilst his men are condemned to play a very subordinate 

B part in the action of the drama. This delineation of female 
character derived much of its completeness, accuracy, and 
delicacy from the principle of love, introduced by Euri- 
pides into his tragedies'. 
66 Even children are often brought on the stage by Euri- 
pides. He delights in exhibiting his characters in a 
pitiable guise, and thus producing by means of outward 
appearances an eSect which Sophocles and ^schyliis 

c always repudiated. Thus the heroes of antiquity, such 
as Menelaus, whom tradition places before us in all the 
splendour of power and moral worth, are compelled to 
tread the boards clothed in rags, the very person ificationa 
of hunger and shivering wretchedness. His Telephus, 
who furnishes so much amusement to Aristophanes, was a 
miserable beggarly object. Orestes on his sick bed, and 
Electra, were also characters intended to excite commiae- 

D ration, by the exhibition of outward suffering. " The 
characters of Euripides," says Bemhardy, " are mere re- 
presentations of actual life, the creatures of dramaturgy 
wi^out any concrete stability; consequently they are often 
feeble and flat, represented with more of homely fidelity 
than moral fire, and possessing rather reflective eloquence 
than princely dignity : thus they descend without difficulty 
to the condition of the b^gar, ai>d the same personages 
undergo, as occasion requires, the most remarkable trans.> 

' The conduflC of Eiiri|)idas in withdrawing women from the 
oeeliuion in wbicb the; tired at Adlen^ tu well >s lits geuenl 
delineation of the Tenutle chiiracter, furoisfaed subjects innumersbla for 
the cftustic satire of Aristuphanee. Yet he was wrong in represetit- 
ing the poet as x woman-hslar : for liia portnuts of women are at 
leiu as often honourable as diicrediUible to the sex. 
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formations." As it was impossible for Euripides, whilst (fit 
thus exhibiting men in the unvarnished meanness of their a 
every-day character, to elevate the sentimeats of the speo 
tetors in the' same d^ree as ^schylus and Sophocles, he 
endeavoured, instead, hy a masterly representation of the 
passions in all their natural violence, to work on the feel- 
ings of an age which had entirely lost sight of moral 
ideality. And here he displays all the excelleDce of an 
accomplished painter of life and manners. Euripides was 
the first of the tragic poets who penetrated the very soul of 
man, analysii^ his passions, and ibrcing his way into the 
dark recesses of the human heart. In his tragedies we b 
fiud the first genn of a principle which brings the ancient 
Dearer to the modem drama — the principle, we mean, of 
fidelity to nature. Hence the writers of the qew comedy, 
Menander and Philemon, esteemed Euripides very highly, 
and selocted his delineations of character as the best models 
for their o 



§ 9. CompleteneM and Unity of the Tragic Action. — Unities 
of Time and Place. 
Another requisite in the economy of tragedy is the com- 67 
pteteness and unity of the action, which, according to Aris- c 
totle, ought to be complete and entire (riXiiac k<u oXijc). 
Every work of art, whether it belong to poetry or the 
plastic art, if it hope to produce the desired efiect, must 
form a whole : and every whole consists of pans. The 
perfection of art, then, consists in having all the necessary 
parts so arranged as to form one harmonious whole '. Now 
the unity of a tragic action, in so far as it is the fusion of 

> " We hare defined tragedy," says ArislaUe, " to be an imitation 
of an action that is CDia|>iete and entire ; and that has also a certain 
magoitude ; for a thing may be entire and a whole, and yet not have 
any niagnitude. By endre I mean thitt whicli hoa a bei^nning, a 
middle, and an end. A beginning is that which does not neceaaarily 
■(■lipoae any thing before it, but which require* Bometliing to follow 
it. An end, on the contraiy, is that which auppoaes »imet)iiTig to 
precede it, either neceraarilj' or probably, bat which nolhing is 
required to follow. A middle is that which both suppoKs sometbing 
to precede and requires aomething to follow. The poet, therefore, 
who would constTDCt hia fable properly, ia not ^t liberty to begin op 
end where he pleaeeo, but must eooform to these definitionB. Again, 
wtutlereT is beautiful, whether it be an aoiinal, or aoy other uiicg 
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(67) various eventi into one vrhiJe, supposes completeness, for 
A incomplete pajts cannot be so united. The unity of tr^ic 
action depends on the causal connesion of individual events, 
which belong to one another as cause and eSect, are united 
by an inherent necessity, and in this union present a com- 
plete whole to the mind, so as to leave no space for acci- 
oental occurrences and events which are merely connected 
by external cause*. On this sabject Aristotle has the 
following remarks. " A fable (or action) is not one, as 
some suppose, merely because the hero of it is one ; for 
nDmberteis events happen to one man, many of which are 
such as cannot be connected into one event : so also there 
are many actions of one man which cannot be connected 
B into any one action. For, as in the other imitative arts 
one imitation is an imitation of only one thing; so here, the 
fabte, being an imitation (^ an action, should be an imita- 
tion of an action that is one and entire, the parts of it 
being so connected, that if any one of them be ^ther tnuu- 
posed or removed, the whole will be destroyed or changed, 
lor iffhatever may be either retained or omitted, without 
making any sensible difference, is not, strictly speaking, 

68 This unity of action, which is founded only on the law 

C of causality, is often violated in the tragedies of Euripides, 

either by the unnecessary interpolation of scenes, for the 

connexion of which (their tendencies being distinct from 

those of the main plot) he is obliged to have recourse to 

compOBed of different parts, must not only have these parts smuiged 
in a certain manner, but miist also be of a certain msgnitade, for 

beauty MOBkBta in magnitud* and order as therefore in 

animals and other objects a certain magnitude is requisite, but, that 
magnifaide must be such as to present a whole easily aomprshended 
by the eye ; so in the fable a certBin length ia requisita, bat that 
length must be aaoh.aa t« preseot a whala easily comprehended by 
the memory. The measure of this tenftth, if referred to actiuil 
representation ia dramatic contests, is a matter foreign to the Mi 

itself but, if we determine this measure by the nature of tha 

thing itself, the more extensive the fable consistently with the clear 
and easy comprehensioD of the whole, the more beautiful vtil it be, 
with respect to magnitnde. In general, we may aay that an action 
is sufficiently extended, when it ie long eooiigb to admit of a ebange 
of fra-tiuie, from happy to unhappy, or the reverse, brought about by 
a ■ucciesBlan, necessary or probable, of well-«OQiiected inmdents.— 
"PiMlicK," Part ii. § 5, J\eiiiing'i Traadalim. 
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estraDeous means j or by arraying one afwr another in the (66) 
iame piece (for the bake of bringii^ about movii^situationa) a 
a variety of adventurea, which might have befallen one mui, 
hat are not subject to the law c^ cauiality. As j»oo& of 
ihw, we Deed only dte the "Hecuba" and "Troades'," 

With the unity of action are asaociated, a> diatin- 69 
guishhig characteristics of the economy of Greek tragedy, 

I8£ UNITIES OF TIME AND PLACX. It it tTUC, that ID 

most of the tragedies nkieh hare reached us theae 
unitiefi have been strictly observed ; but they are rather to 
be viewed in the light of accidents, arising out of the 
peculiarities of Greek tragedy, than aa essential properties 
of the drama or laws of this description of poetry. For b 
since the tn^ic writers restricted themselves to the repre- 
smtation of a simple, continuous, and rapidly developed 
[dot, the unities of time and place must have followed in 
most instances almost as a matter of course. And besides, 
die action of the drama was carried on from beginnii^ to 
end in presence of the chorus, a band of witnesses, always 
the same, and remaining in the iame place ; the poet, 
therefore, had scarcely any choice, but to limit the scene to 
one apot and the time to a single day. Lastly, the unity c 
of place was rendered easy, by the character of the actions 
which were exclusively deemed worthy of representation. 
For, if we consider for a moment what, sort of actions, when 
imitated on the stage, are most likely to interest our feel- 
ings, we shall acknowledge that they are not corporeal 

1 Ganina loves simplicity — wit delighia in enluigleiDenL Oaniiu 
«ui onlylw oecDpied witli evesls, which are neoessftrily coonected — 
with ohiins of cauBM and effeitta. To refw these ta one another ; to 
wngh the fomier againgt the hit(«r ) entire])' to exclude mere uei- 
dents ; to take care that whatever httppens nh&ll hsppen so that it 
ooold not have happened otherwise ;—tbig, when genius labaara In the 
Gdd ot hiitorj, ii its mode of trauemutii^ the [hitherto] uselest 
Mores of iDeniorj' into DouriBhawuit for the mind. Wit, ou the con- 
tnu7, regarding, aa it does, not the necessoi? connexion ot bets, bat 
aimply tlieir similarity or diBsimilarity, when it attempU a work 
which should have been reserved Fuf genioH klone, amuses itself with 
evMit* which have nothing in ooidiqod but the date of their oecur- 
itame. Ta knit these together, and to interweave and entangle their 
threads in such a manner that we are even moment loahig one nf 
them in the otlier, for ever Uling out of one bewilderment into 
uiather,'~'tbiB is the province and the glorj' of wit. — Lisnhc. 

Google 
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I) deeds, undertaken in silence, and executed by the strong 
A hand, but those operations of the mind, those reflections 
and reBolutions, nhich react on the soul of man, because 
it is from the eoul of man tliat they derive their birth. 
Such operations being easily expressed and completely 
developed before the eyes of the spectators by means of 
language, there is no occasion for change of place. On the 
other hand, tliose events which are not developments of 
thought, but mere outward acts, such as single combats, 
battles, murders, burials, sacriitces, &c. which often happen 
in distant places, are never represented on the Greek stage, 
even in cases where there were no great scenic difficulties 
to be overcome, but are always related as having happened 
B elsewhere. The old Epic plan of narration sufficed for the 
communication of these events to the audience, as far as 
such information was essential to the pn^ess of the action. 
Hence the standiTig parts of messengers and heralds, whose 
elaborate recitals (^qcrcc ayycXiKai) are found in a form 
more or less prolix in almost every tr^edy'. Here, then, 
we have another reason for the strictness with which the 
Greek tragic writers observed the unity of place. Yet 
even iEschylus, whose management of his plots most 
nearly resembles the economy of the Epic poem, never 
scruples, for the sake of producing a more striking effect, 
to overleap the narrow boundaries of time and space. 

> The ici itself, bo far as it is corforkilly aocomplished, ia not, 
strictly siieaking, > subject o{ iiiterest to the hind : it is only the 
KOTITES on the one side, and the aksdlts on the other, thai the 
dnmutic poet ia required to unfold ; and this abject is moie readily 
attained bj graphio description thsn by actual repreaentatioD. And 
when we consider, moreover, thkt the Greek trsgedy pu Me f c d, in 
eoDseqneoce of lis origin lUid religious character, a BerioDsnees, a 
dignity, a precisioD, a aererity of declamation end gesticulation, not 
to De fuund in the representations of real life produced by our modan 
tragic writers ) and remember how strictly, for the same reason, tfaa 
nniliea of time and place are obseried, with very few enceptiaas, in 
the old tragedies ; we cannot fail to acknowledge the necessity and 
reasonableness of the want uf inddents, or, to tpeak phunly, tbs 
absence of murder and stabbing on the Greek stage. To desire tlia 
enactment of thcee scenes on the stage, ioBtead of being content with 
the recitals of them by the meseangers, would be well-nigh as absord 
as fbr an ancient Roman, accnstomed to the bloody aports of the 
arena, to wish that our players should actually put oue another to 
death.— Kik:HLT,i>utr!rtaf ion on the "AMigone" af Sopiuiia. 
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The question how &t the scenic repTewntation rendered 70 
the observance of these unities desirable, will be ccnuidered a 
in another section. 

§ 10. The Catastrophe of the Tragic Plot.— Complication 
and Development — Simple and complicated TTogediet, — 
Revolutioa and Diicovert/. 

The plan of the tragic plot, from banning to end, con- 71 
siats of a concaienatioa and intermixture of single deeds 
and events, and advances, in accordance with the laws of 
necessity and probability, through opposition and entangle- 
ment, towards a definite goal. The soul of this movement, b 
its growing pathos, admits of no lingering in particular 
spots, no careless forgetfulness of the ultimate object of 
the journey, but proceeds rapidly forwards, in a circle 
which gradually narrows itself, towards the concluding 
change from happiness to misery, or irom misery to hap- 
piness. At the same time this restless movement, which is 
more or less complicated at different periods of the action, 
hurries on the spectators with it, creating in their minds 
an excitement and a sympathy, which compel them to make 
the joys or sorrows of the dramatic charactera their own, 
and, finally, to discover a general and permanent law, by 
which all the occurrences of human life are regulated. 
This point, towards which the whole of the action tends, is c 
the CATASTROPHE, Or CBisis, It is the centre and the 
tumiog point of the whole plot, which revolves around it 
in two parts, tte beginning and the end, the complication 
and development (JSiirit, Xvoit). " Every tragedy," ac- 
cording to Aristotle, " consbts of two parts, the complica- 
tion and the development. The complication is often 
formed by incidents supposed prior to the action, and by a 
part also of those which are within the action ; the rest by 
the development. I call complication, all that is between 
the beginning of the piece and the last part, where the 
change of fortune commeoces — development, all between 
the beginning of that change and the conclusion." This n 
division is so clear as to require no further explanation. 
Accordingly, as the catastrophe is brought about by com- 

Slicated actions, or by simple causes, we may call trage- 
ies either complicated (jti^Xtyfifiai), or simple (AwXai). 
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(71) Here, too, the explanation of Aristotle m very satisfactory : 
A '* Fables" (meaning the complication of events) " are of 
two sorts, simple and complicated ; for so also are the 
actions themselves of which theif are imitations. An 
action, having the continuity and unity preacfibed, I call 
■imple, when its catastrophe is produced without either 
revolution or diacovcTy ; complicated, when wiUi one or 
both. And these should arise from the structure of the 
fable itself, so as to be the tiMural consequences, necessary 

or probable, of what has preceded in the action A 

revolution (lEpnrtrtia) is a change into the reverse of what 
is expected from the circumstances of the action ; and that 
produced, as we have said, by probable or necessary con- 

B sequence. Thus, in the ' CEdipua,' the messenger, meaning 
to make CEdipus happy, and to relieve him from the dread 
he was under with respect to his mother, by making known 
to him his real birth, produces an effect directly contrary 
to his intention. A discovery (Arayyaipiait) is, as the 
word implies, a change from unknovrn to known, happen- 
ing between those characters whose happiness or unhap- 
piness forms the catastrophe of the drama, and terminating 
m friendship or enmity. The best sort of discovery is that 
which is accompanied by a revolution, as in the (Edipus," 

c A very few words will suffice for an explanation of the 
terms REVoLtJTioiT and discoveut; The whole compli- 
cation of the tragic plot is produced either by external 
obstacles, or by the enota cfT the characters themselves. 
The removal of these external hindrances is termed by 
A^sEotle a revolution, a sudden change of'circumstances, 
which produces a result the opposite of that which we bad 
been ted to anticipate at an earlier period of the action; and i 
the removal of errors he calls a discovety, which in most 
instances is combined with a revolution. ' 

72 Misfortunes, in the complicated tragedy, are either ' 

s arrested or accelerated by the complication, and either 
removed or confirmed by the revolution and discovery. 
Complicated tragedies keep alive an intense interest, and 
u) anxious desire to see the end, because, as the poet singa, 



73 In the simple tragedy, we see at the very cotmneOce- 
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nwDt of the action what the inevitable conclusion miut be, (78) 
but we are kept in suspense as to the manner in which that A 
necessary result will be brought about. 

*' So Boon sirived * T cannot comprehend 
The BwifCneBB of hia coming. It ia true, 
Long since in feTViah dream my spirit saw 
The gaunt and blood-stMiied spectre BtridiBg ODwarda 
In fierce pursuit ; bnt now that he U here, 
Now that th' anticipatioDS of m; dream 
Are th fulfilled, my curdling Wood rung cold." 

This is the etTect of the simple tragedy, which is gene* 74 
rally pathetic, because in it violent passions are incessantly b 
producing deeds of horror, and ihe results of bu<^ dee^ 
are misfortunes of the direst character. The complicated 
tragedy, on the contrary, may just aa well have a happy 
termination, like many of the dramas of Euripides, as an 
unfortunate one, like the " (Edipus Tyrannus" of Sopho- 
cles. The tr^edies of .^schylus are simple. In them 
the concluding catastrophe is the necessary result of th« 
consistency of his characters, whose fate seems to 'be in 
dieir own hands from the beginning. The action of th* 
piece proceeds slowly and simply, laying aa it were, ston* 
by stone, a good foundation for the revolution. It was as 
Ihtle the practice of ^schylus to embellish hia characters, 
or study the effect of contrast, as to introduce mysterious 
md complicated catastrophes. In the dramas of Sopho* c 
cles, on the contrary, the plots are generally entangled. . 
This peculiarity is in strict accordance with his deline&< 
lions of character, " Fnun which," says Bemhafdy, " sprang > 
the triumph of Sophoclean art, the osoakization of ah 
uMiMTERRUFTED ACTION, The bringing together of stroDgly 
marked characters produces collisions and contrasts, the 
(Utagonistic force of which continues in full activity, until 
the most active individuals, cured of their errors or their 
blindness by hard blows received from one another, are 
constrained to acknowledge that neither the prosperity of 
states and fsoiilies, nor the maintenance of a healthy moral 
condition, is consistent with one-sidedness either of legisla- 
tioa or of individual opinion. Whatever direction the con- s 
traversies of this divided company may take, the leading 
motive is supposed to be the restoration of harmony, or the 
establiabnaent of a moral equilibrium, under the uispicei 
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(74) of the divinity jn the background, vrliose power is gene- 
A rally acknowledged when it is too late. And now out of 
the war of clashing interests there developes itself a tragic 
pathos or plot, the measure of which is defined by the 
condition of the characters who take a part in it. That the 
movements of this plot should be artistic and complicated, 
is a necessary consequence of such a struggle, maintained 
as it is by antagonistic, and, if we may use the expression, 
intertwined characters; but its ultimate object is stilt the 
same, to terminate the dispute. This self-generating course 
of events and motives has been more happily arranged by 
Sophocles than by any other tragic writer of andquity. 
B The means of exciting and of elevating have been em- 
ployed by him with such nice discrimination, and wielded 
with so firm a hand, as to leave undisturbed in every 
instance the harmony of feelings and sentiments, produced 
by the contrast of situations with the main poetic object 
of the piece. Nothing is frittered away, nothii^ sacrificed 
to mere stage effect. The paths, widely as they may 
diverge from one another, are steadily drawn into one com- 
mon road, and pressed together with drastic force. There 
is no wasteful expenditure of colours, not a stroke which 
does not promote the grand object." In the tragedies of 
Euripides, also, the plan is for the most part complicated ; | 
but Uiis complication of his plots derives a peculiar value ' 
from the manner in which he generally ties and loosens his 
c knots. Tt depends chiefly on the introduction of intrigue. 
The dramatis jieraonce lose more and more of the sponta- 
neousness, the firmness, and decision, which distinguishes 
die characters of ^schylus and Sophocles : they are em- 

Jtloyed together as tools for working out a nicely calcu- 
ated dramatui^c plan; and for the accomplishment of 
this object great skill and judgment aje displayed in the 
introduction of complicated situations. No writer under- 
stood better than Euripides how to draw the knots closer 
and closer, to make the fight hotter, the play of the paasicHis 
more embroiled, and thus to render the anxiety of the 
spectators for the catastrophe more and more intense. 
D " This art of preparii^ the catastrophe by means of a 
succession of visible or concealed obstacles, and steadily 
pressing it up to a certain height, has perfected a tragic j 
mechanism for all ages ; and we fitid that the new comMjr | 
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U regularly constructed on this plan." It must however{7-J) 
be rilowedi that this anxiety to introduce all sorts of com- a 
plications for the purpose of exhibiting men in the moat 
passionate movement possible, and of representing interest- 
ing psycholc^c^ oonditions, has laid the foundation of no 
nnall degtee of negligence, of which we have proofs, in the 
manner in which Euripides manages the beginnings and 
conclusions of his tragedies. But of this method we shall 
speak hereafter. 

§ 11. The Dialogue of Tragedy. 

Tragedy is the imitation, that is, the ImHatice repre- 7,5 
sentation, of an action, a definition which excludes every B 
kind of narrative and descriptive poetry. This was evi- 
dently the idea present to the mind of Aristotle, when he 
defined it to he " an imitation of some action by actors, 
not by narrators," It exhibits events singly, at the very 
moment of their occurrence, as present to the senses of the 
spectator, without the intervention of any third person [as 
a narrator]. It is not a descripdon of human life, but 
Jiumaii life itself. We behold men in their full activity, 
measuring their strength in friendly or hostile communica- 
tion as intellectual and moral beings, acting on one another 
through the medium of their opinicns, intentions, and ac- 
tions, and defining their mutual relations with precision. The c 
form adopted by tragedy for thus bringing human life im- 
mediately before the eyes of the spectators, is the dramatic 
or the dialogue, The inventor of this form was un- 
doubtedly ^schylus, whose introduction of a second actor 
elevated tragic poetry from the rank of a mere narration 
(after the Epic fashion) of events as they succeeded one 
another, to that of a representation of present occurrences, 
by means of dialogic speech and action. In order to ex- 
tend and impart more life to the plot, he also multiplied 
tbe parts, by changing the costume of his actors. The d 
plan of all his earlier pieces ia such as to require only two 
actors at once on the stage. For the ' Orestea ' alone three 
performers were requisite; and that three were actually 
employed in this trilogy, we have the confirmatory testi- 
mony of other writers. Whether in the Prometheus, at 
the comthencement of which three characters, besides the 
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(75) dumb personage Bia, appear on the stage, £schylus em- 

A ployed three actors, is uncertain ; but we are inclined to 
tbink that the piece vas so constructed as to admit of 
representation by only two performers in case of necessity. 
The ' Orestea,' we know, was broughtout afler the appear- 
ance of Sophocles on the Athenian boards ; a fact which 
accords exactly with the generally- received notion, that the 
third actor was introduced by that poet. 
76 Although the dramatic principle of carryitig on the ac- 

B tion by means of dialc^e was fully established by the 
introduction of a second actor, it cannot be denied that the 
addition of a third contributed in no small degree to the 
better and more distinct development of the plot. There 
is, however, an essential difference between the manner in 
which Sophocles employs (lis third actor, and the use made 
of him by ^schylus in the 'Orestea.' " Neither in the 
■ Choephorcc' (says SchoJl), nor in the 'Eiimenides,' do we 
find three actors conversing together, In the former we 
have, strictly speaking, merely a dialogue between C!y- 
temnEestra and Orestes ; for the atnbigiious bursts of hope in 
the guise of lamentation with which Electra interrupts their 
conversation, are neither addressed to nor answered by 

c either of them. In the judgement scene of the ' Eumenides,' 
where Minerva, Apollo, and Orestes stand together before 
the Chorus, the dialogue is broken up into successive in- 
terchanges of remark between one of the actors and the 
Chorus ; Minerva merely introducing the subjects, and for- 
warding the transition from one speaker to die other, but 
not actually taking part in the conversation. In the same 
manner, in the tragedies of Sophocles, it oflen happens that 
of the three characters one merely commences or con- 
cludes the dialogue which is carried on between the two 
others, or that one of the three persons is silent, whilst the 
other two speak, and when the actor who had previously 
held his peace begins to speak, then one of the previous 

D speakers in his turn becomes mute. But in other cases 
the third voice increases the dramatic complication. It 
makes itself heard even in the midst of the dialogue be- 
tween two antagonistic characters, and thus increases the 
interest of the situation (Electra, v.673— 803). It forwards 
the action of the piece by its stirring addresses to charac- 
ters who are of the same mind (El. v. 1326 — 1364); or indi- 
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rectly fixes their resolutions (Philoct. 578 — 627). Some- (76) 
times it comes between them as a reconciler ((Ed. Tyran. a 
634); and someliroes for the purpose of interruptii^ and 
coQtradicting (Philoctet. 974 — 1200); or it attaches itself 
to another character in such a manner as to bring about, 
in conjunction with that person, something which is of 
importance to the principal personage of the piece, who 
is also present (Antig. 531—562; Trachin. 393 — *96); 
tEdip. Tyran. 1119—1X47). 

§ 12. The Chorus of the Greek Tragedy— lu neeeseity. 

Thus &r OUT investigatitHis have been confined to one 77 
constituent part of the Ajtic tragedy, the dramatic text b 
We have shown that this dramatic form is more favourable 
to the liveliness of the representation than the narrative 
form ; because the Epic poet and every other narrator, let 
the narrative he as fresh and lively as it wQl, is always 
conscious of an interval between the occurrence and repre- 
sentation of the story. The dramatic poet, on the eon- 
traiy, makes the past present, and every event seems to 
take place before the very eyes of the spectators. Thus, 
whilst he is repreeeniii^ events and actions, he enters so 
fially into the spirit of his story, as to make both himself 
and the spectators contemporaries, as it were, of the cha- 
racters represented. This identification of himself and his 
audience with the action of the piece ia eflected by the 
tragic poet in two ways. In the first place, he represents c 
that action firom its birth in the mind of man to its comple- 
tion, so naturally and graphically, as to make it seem the 
offsprii^ (^ our own minds; secondly, he exhibits its effect 
on those persons in the drama itself, who vte witnesses of 
it, in such a manner as to make us partakers of the same 
feelings, and place ua in the very midst of the occurrences 
which he represents. The means by whJd) this is effected 
is the CiioRds '. 

That the origin, however, of this iiutitutioa must be yg 

> The Chonu safteni tha impreHiioa mkde by a terrible of deeply 
kffeetiDg repreaentation on the actual spectator, by bringing before 
Um his own feelings expreiaed in song, and coneeiiueiitly elevating 
hb mind to the ngiona of aim coDtemplatkm.'— ScBLiQU. Ltctwrtt 
m Avmatic Art and Littnturt. 
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(78) traced to a cause altosether independent of its necessity 

A as a compcment pan of the drama will be evident, if yre 
analyze the history of tragic poetry fiom its commence- 
meat. We have already stated, that the Ditfayrambua waa 
the groundwork of this description of poetry, and the 
original cause of its connexion with religiim. From the 
sufferings of Dionysus, tragedy passed to the heroic ntytbs, 
and by the introduction of a third actor, narration, dia- 
logue, and action, the choral parts became circumscribed 
in proportion to the development of the drama. 
79 The myth, which at the commencement was a nacre 

B appendage of the Dithyratnbic hymn, now acquired a raore 
prominent character, became independent of die Dionysian 
worship, and rendered the Chorus a mere oiganic member 
of a new system. With the further development of the 
drama the importance of the Chorus gradually declined, 
until at length its members became mere spectators of the 
action, with which from time to time they expressed their 
sympathy. We find a remarkable difference between the 
tragedies of ^scbylus and Euripides as regards the use of 
the Chorus ; but the dramatic principle, even in its Mlest 
development, was never able entirely to exclude it from 
the stage ; for even Euripides, in whose time such an 
appendage waa rendered almost unnecessary by the per- 
fection to which the dramaturgy of tragedy had been 
brought, never ventured to dispense wiUi the Chorus, 
although he seems to have retained it rather as a lyrical 
, ornament and a memorial of the origin of tragedy, than for 

c any dramatic purpose. To what, then, are we to ascribe 
this perpetual appearance of the Chorus, which so mani- 
festly distinguishes the ancient from the modern tragedy T 
We do not deny that the public mode of life common 
among the Greeks, especially in (be heroic times, from 
which the aubjecta of the tragediea were for the most part 
borrowed, was favourable to this retention of the Chorus ; 
for there waa no inconsistency in representing peraonages 
of that date as surrounded by spectators from the com- 
mencement to the end of the piece ; but neither to this 
circumstance, nor to any innate poetical neceaaity, waa the 

j> Chorus indebted for its prolonged existence. On the con- 
trary, the effect of the graduu^ development of the tragic 
principle was to throw it more and more into the backgnnind. 
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The true cause of its conservation was its religious cha- (79) 
racter. From the earliest times, the worship of Dionysus a 
bad been celebrated with choral hymns, which had alnays 
ibnned an important part of the solemnity ; it was aeces- 
sary, therefore, to retain them, if tragedy, the offspring of 
the Dithyrambic hymn, was to preserve its character as a 
religions performance. And even when, at a later period, 
its religious character was more and more thrown into the 
shade, there still remained a feeliiu that to abolish the 
Chorus would be to sever the last Unk which connected 
the tragic stage with the time-honoured worship of Dio- 
nysus. Thus the retention of the Chorus was, as we have 
said, not so much a poetical as a religious necessity, and 
contemplated from this point of view its [^enomena may 
easily be understpod and explained. AM here we may b 
remark, in passii^, that for this very reason the ancient 
Chorus, when introduced into modem tragedy, will always 
resemble an exotic plant, which, however carefiilly it may 
be tended, can never become naturalized in a foreign soil. 
For, in the first place, dramatic poetry has no need what- 
ever of a Chorus, unless, indeed, we a^e on the supposi- 
boa, that modem times have never produced a perfect 
tragedy. And, secondly, the plan of our modem dramas is 
in almost every instance opposed to the participation of a 
Chorus in the action of the piece so deddedly, that the 
presence of such witnesses would merely embarrass the 
plot, and destroy the illusion. We can, therefore, only o 
attribute to a love of imitation, which misunderstand^ 
both the nature and meaning of the Greek Chorus, the 
attempt to introduce into our modern drama an innovation 
which it not only does not require, but decidedly rejects. 
The Chorus is as much out of place on our stage, as on 
that of ancient Rome ; for in both instances its essential 
characteristic is wanting ; we mean that religious signifi- 
cance, which it only possessed on the Athenian boards. 

J IS. Jmportanee of the Tragic Chorm. 

The attempts which have been made to bring the office 80 
of the Chorus, and the poetic object of its songs, under d 
one general formula and definition, applicable alike to 
every epoch of Greek tragedy, have been utterly unsuc- 
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(80) eesaful. Without questiooing the correctness of these de- 
A finitions aa far aa they- go, ne may observe that they are 
founded almost exclusively on the choral hymns of Sopho> 
cles, those of ^schylua and Euripides being scarcely ever 
taken into consideration. Now, although Sophocles un- 
doubtedly turned .that indispensable iippendage of Greek 
tragedy, the Chorus, lo the best account, it would be an 
error to suppose that his system was the only form in 
which it was made available. So far from this being the 
case, we believe that every step in the progress of the 
dramaturgic art altered its position with reference to die 
action of the piece. 

81 The following historical aketch of its comparative im- 
B portance, at different perioda, ia by Bernhardy; " If the 

choral poetry of ^schtlcb," says that writer, " occupied 
too prominent a position in his tragedies, so as not merely 
to fill a considerable space with festal songs and reflexions, 
but actually to overlay the action, and exhibit itself as the 
nucleus of the poem ; Sophocles has restored the equi- 
librium between action and the expression of sentiment ; 
whilst EuRifiBB*, ninmng into the opposite extreme, has 
degraded the Chorua to a mere external or subjective office, 
oflen employing it only at the conclusion of an act." 

82 In this manner the poetic importance of the Chorus wm 
c gradually diminished, whilst its constitution, as regarded 

the arrangement of the choristers and the plan of its songs, 
remained the same. In the plays of ^schylus, its part in 
the dramaturgy is perpetually varying ; sometimes it ia 
merely connected with the acuon as a moral party (' Eum. 
Suppl.'), whilst at others a purely human feeling, rendered 
aiore acute by personal considerations, demands a more 
decided participation, and the Chorus diaplays its inde- 
pendence, not only in the freedom with which it criticises 
present eventa in connexion with the past, but in the share 
which it actually takes in the action of the piece (as in the 
j> conclusion of the ' Sep. contra Theb.' and ' Agamem.'). In 
the ' Persae,* which is a tragedy rather of reflexion than 
of scenic representation, the duty is divided pretty equally 
between the actors and the Chorus. Even where the latter 
does not personally interfere throughout, or throw any 
considerable weight into the scale of the dialectic process, I 
but rather sketches the character of the protagonist 
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(' Prom.'), or identifies itself with bia plans, and excitea him (82) 
by vehement exhortation, there is still an ideal motive, a 
which pervades the whole course of its addresses and 
songs. Whatever be the form in which the violence of 
depraved passion manifests itself, divine wisdom must 
still be vindicated, and the moral sense maintained and 
strengthened. Sophocles completely separates the Chorus 
from the dramatic mass, and places it as an impartial 
judge betwECD the contendii^ parties. His choristers 
have seldom any higher or independent rank, which could 
justify their opposing the principal personages, or enable 
tbera to overcome the embarrassments of the plot ; but 
their intimate connexion with this or that character of the 
piece, justifies every expression of sympathy, and gives 
them tiie right of interfering in the important events of ibe 
moment. And diia, in fact, is ,the peculiarity which renders b 
the Sephoclean Clmrus an abstract irtiage of the comm<m 
people, and of that moral sense of theirs, which preserves 
its equilibrium through all opposition ; but is of too posi- 
tive a nature to take its stand with speculative force above 
the problems of the drama. 

Euripides, on the contrary, makes his Chorus a mere 83 
accompaniment of his pathological picture. It is only 
another side of the poet himself, the summer-up of his 
philosophical studies, and rather the expounder of his 
general reflexions than of the manifold entanglemenia of 
the plot. When we consider the vast number of his choral c 
songs, which are mere graphical and mythological adjuncts, 
entirely unconnected with the sentiments expressed in the 
piece, or with the next scene, it is evident that in his time 
the Chorus had already been diverted from its l^itimate 
use, and that the perfection to which he had brought the 
dramaturgic art rendered it no longer indispensable. Ex- 
cept in the choral songs of some of his later tragedies, 
which have some sort of loose connexion with the previous 
action, the tragic Chorus of Euripides generally sets at 
nought the restraints imposed by the plot, and appears as 
the poet himself, who employs its voice to instruct and 
warn, not the characters of the piece (who are seldom 
OD the stage during its recitations), but the spectators. 
Consequentlv its songs often form a complete and inde- t> 
p«ident whole. But as the poet was addiessii^ his fellow- 

»* i; ;k 
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(83) dtizeDfl by the mouth of the Chorus, it wai necessary that 

A he should endeavour (o append to the events of the piece 
and the course of the action, such truths and reflexions as 
might also be applicable to present circuniBtances. Hence 
it is, that a great number of his choral songs, in addition 
to their general meaning, have also a political signification, 
which is oAen intelligible even to a modem reader. These 
comprehensive lyric parts are the exclusive property of 
the Chorus as a close corporation ; and in addition to diem 
it also, through its representative the choregus, takes a 
part more or less prominent in the dialogue. Here then, 
IS another difference between the dramaturgy of ^schylus, 

B and that of Sophocles and Euripides. In the firat of these 
tragic writers, the Chorus performs the office of an actor, 
even where its participation in the action is rather indirect 
than immediate ; take, for example, the Oceanides, in the 
'Prometheus;' the old-men in the 'Agamemnon;' and 
the Choephorce in the second piece of the ' Orestea.' 
Although the Choruses in these dramas are interested 
spectators of the action rather than persons immediately 
involved in it, yet we find them through whole scenes 
maintaining conversations with the various characters who 

G enter one after another. They also espouse the cause of 
one or the other party ; the Oceanides support Prome- 
thens ; the old men Agamemnon, for whom, when it is too 
late, they draw the sword; and the sacrificers Orestes, 
whom they encourage and assist by stratagem. A still more 
animated part is taken in the Septem c. Thebas by the Chorus 
of viigins, whose fate forms the subject of the greater portion 
of the tragedy; and in the ' Persee,' the Chorus is imme- 
diately ctmnected with the events of the piece, 
84 The Danaides and Eumenides, in the pieces of the same 

D name, are at once the principal personages of the drama and 
the sustainers of its lyric parts. In the tragedies of Sopho- 
cles and Euripides it is altogether different. The Chorus 
never takes a prominent and independent part in the action 
of their dramas, and so far from elevating itself above 
the actors, is generally subordinate to them. Their par- 
ticipation is simply lliat of spectators and sympatbizers. 
Through whole scenes we never find them raising their' 
voices except to warn or advise ; they utter a few wbrds of 
oftiniou or interest between the speeches of the actors. 
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announce the cbaractera ob tliey appear on the stage, or (84) 
give them information in reply to their questiona, but a 
never sustain a regular conversation with them. For such 
occasions as we have just mentioned (which also occur in 
the tragedies of ^schylus) he generally adopts the Iambic 
trimeter, the measure usuidly employed for the dialogue 
and the ordinary speeches of the actors. Sometimes he 
introduces a few lines between the speeches of the actors 
and the Aill choral song, or concludes the piece with some 
appropriate verses. In both these cases the metre em- 
ployed is the Anapastic. The tragic writers who succeeded 
^Bchylus, adhered strictly to the rule of never suffering 
the Chorua to take part dialectically in the action of the 
piece. Whenever it was deemed necessary or expedient b 
ror them to communicate with one another, the usual 
dialt^e was exchat^d for alternate song. 

§ 14. Parts of Tragedy. — The Parodua. — Staiimon. — 
Prologue. — Episodion, and Exodus. 

On the Chorus, which, as we have seen, was indispensable 85 
to the Greek tragedy, depended the endre formal arrange- 
ment and distribution of the piece. The most simple 
me^od of dividing a tragedy into its component parts, is 
to distinguish, in the first instance, between those songs 
and recitations which belong exclusively to the Chorus, and 
the ifteeches and songs of single actors. T^s plan faas c 
been adopted by Aristotle, whose words are, " The parts 
of tragedy, as regards quantity and the distinct portions 
bto which it is divided, are these : the prolf^e, episodion, 
exodus, and choral soi^, which last is divided into the 
paroduB and stasimon. These belong to the whole body of 
choristers; but the songs from the stage (ra diru 7i.'i]f^c)> 
and the mixed lamentations of the actors and Chorus 
{siufioi) belong to individuals." 

To b^in with the twofold form of the choral song — the 83 
PAKODDS and siabimon. By the first of these terms we un- d 
derstand the first recitation, in which the whole numeric force 
of the Chorus {p\av -jippou) was employed. It was originally 
chanted during the entrance of the Chorus into the orchestra, 
as its name clearly indicates ; for it is absurd to suppose that 
the name "parode" woidd have been given to a choral smg, 
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(86) unless it had had some connexion with the coming on of the 

A Chorus. We agree, therefore, with Dr. Miiller, in thinking 
tliat " those long rows of Anapaestic and Trochaic verses, 
which we find at the coramencetnent of the ' Persre,' 
' Su[^lices,' and 'Agamemnon' of £schylus, might have 
been the original form for the entrance of the Chorus (the 
PAROVB in the literal meaning of the term), when its mem- 
hen came into ^e orchestra, marching, as it were, in 
ranks. In defining, also, the stasimon to he a choral song 
tvithout anapffists or trochees, Aristotle would seem to 
make the princij^t disttnctiMi between it and the parode to 

B consist in the absence or presence of those metres. In the 
same manner, Hephsestion assigns the anapaestic system) 
widi its uneven metre, to these songs. Judging from its 
metrical arrangement. We may conclude that the parode 
was chanted in a kind of recitative between singii^ and 
speaking, a mode of delivery which might fairly be ex- 
pressed by the term Xcfic, employed by Aristotle, when he 
defines the parode to be ' the first sptech of the whole 
Chorus '.' " We find the parode, in the original sense of 
the tenn, in the beginning of the 'Persse' of ^schylus, 
and in his 'Agamemnon' (40 — 103); in the ' Ajax' of 
Sophocles (134—171); and in the ' Hecuba' of Euri- 

c pides (97 — 151). On a smaller scale, we find it in the 
'Alcestis' (77—85); ' Iphigenia in Tauris'(123 — 142); 
'Troades' (1S4-— 159); 'Rhesus' (1—10); and 'Me- 
dea' (133 — 138). But besides these anapsestic entrance- 
songs (the parode strictly so called), there seem to have 
been other forms to which the same .term was applied. 
For instance, when at a later period the original form was 
altered, or the entrance-songs of the Chorus generally 
' abandoned, every first song of the whole Chorus was dis- 

s tinguished by the title of ' parode.' " The tragic poets," 
says Dr. Miiller, "'h^;an to be aweary of the noble sim- 
plicity of those long, but oflen spirit-stirring songs, to 
which the Choruses of £schylus kept time, as they marched 
into the> orchestra, and either intermingled antistrophic 
songs with the anapsests (as in the ' Antigone' of Sopho> 
cles), or substitute] such songs for them altogether, thus 
rendering our ideas of the parode more vague and con- 

' X'P""''' '' vApoSoe piv 4 vpuTti XiEt£. 
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fiised." That Ariitotle understood the word * parode' in (66) 
its more comprehensive rather than in its original accepta- a 
tioD, is evident from his definition of the prologue, which 
be oils " all that part of the tragedy which precedes the 
parode." Had Aristotle intended to use this term in its 
strict origTDal meaning, all the tragedies that want an 
entrance-song (that is to say, by far the greater number of 
those which are extant), would be, according to his defini- 
tion, without a prologue. But here, as in other parts of 
his work, he evidently refers to the later and more perfect 
form of tragedy ; and he also calls the parode, in general 
terms, " the first speech of the whole Chorus," compre- 
hending in this definition every speech of the whole Cho- 
ms, as well as the parode, properly so called. 

The other class of choral songs, the btasiua, undoubt- 87 
edty derive their name, not from the stable character of the b 
rhythm (which admits of no interruption from Iambic, 
Anapaestic, or Trochaic recitative), but^ from the settled 
position of the Chorus in the orchestra. They were songs 
which the Chorus chanted (in contradistinction to the 
parode properly so called) after (hey had taken their place 
in the orchestra, although they did not, strictly speaking, 
remain stationary during the recitation. They form the 
lyric nucleus out of which the drama developed itself, all 
die other parts having been at a later period engrafted on 
them. But these stationary songs could only be introduced c 
when the action had in some sort arrived at a resting-place. 
Frequently, during the performance of them, the stHge is 
entirely unoccupied by actors, or even if one or two remain 
behind, the characters who subsequently join them are not 
the same at those who were on the stage before the com- 
mencement of the stasimon ; the time occupied by the 
songs having afforded them an opportunity of changing 
their masks and dresses. The number of these songs 
varies in different tragedies, according to the nature of the 
subject and the draniaiic arrangement. They are longest 
and most numerous in the plays of iEschylus, e.g. in the 
'Agamemnon.' In Sophocles they are both fewer and s 
less prolix; the ' Philoctetes' has only one stasimon 
(with two pairs of strophes) towards the middle of the 
piece; in the 'Ajax' there are two of equal length; and 
the same number in the 'Electra' and ' (Edipus Tyran- 
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(87)nuB;' three in the 'Tntchmite' and the ' (Edipus Co- 
A loneeus ;' and four in the ' Antigone.' The parode and 
stastma are subdivided into sections (longer or shorter, 
according to the dramatic text), nhich may be compared 
to the acta of a modem play. These sections are named 
by Aristotle the prologue, episodion, and exode. The pao- 
iiOOUE, according to his definition, is " all that part of a 
tragedy which precedes the parode ;" the bpisodioh, "all 
that part nhich is included between entire choral odes," 
that is to say, wbich comes between the parode and the 
first Btasimon, or between single etasima ; and the bxods, 
B " that part which ha« no choral ode after it." All tbeae 
names, of course, indicate the relation which the parts in 
question bore in the infancy of tragedy to the main portioa 
of the piece, the choral ode chuited by many voices, which 
was afterwards gradually displaced to a very considerable 
extent by the dramatic portion, 

$ 15. Prologue andExode in the TrageHei of Euripidet. 

88 There is a marked difference between the tragedies of 
c Euripides and those of his predecessors, as r^ards ^e 
prologue and exode, or cfHomencement and conclusion of 
the piece. This peculiarity, which is moat striking in his 
later tragedies, is well described by Dr. Miiller. " The 
prologue," says that critic, " Jn nhich a personage, some 
god or hero, tells us in a moooltvue who he is, what is die 
nature of the plot, what has already taken place, what 
stage the action has reached, and perhaps (if the speaker 
be a god), to what pomt it is tending ', appears to every 
unbiassed judgement to be a retri^rade step from a more 
D perfect to an inferior form. No doubt it is much easier to 
explain in such a detached narrative how the matter stands, 
than to sulTer.the story to develop itself by meaiM oJF 
language suf^ested by the context of the piece ; but tbe 
very fact of its being a mere expedient of the poet's, 
existing independently of the action, proves it to be a 

' As in the ' Ion,' the ' HIppolytuB,' the ' Bacchie,' and tha 
'Hacuba.' In the last uf thege tragedies, the j^bost of Pol;dcf« 
appears endued with divine prewience. In the ' Troadea,' the pro- 
logae, including the dialogue between Neptune and Minerva, even 
goes eonsidembly beyond Uie action of the piece. 
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hindrance rather than a useful adjunct to the drama. That (88) 
Euripides himself was fully anare of this objection, is a 
evident irom the manner in which (in one of the oldest of 
his pieces, the ' Medea,') he endeavours to justify, or, at 
least, to excuse the proline. In that play the nurse of 
Medea, afler relating the fate of her mistress, and esplain- 
iug her own feelings on the subject, adds, that she was 
n^^ed by the vehemence of her sorrow to publish so dire 
a calamity in the face of earth and heaven. But the truth 
is, that the principle on which his tragedies were con- 
structed, rendered it almost impossible for Euripides to 
dinieoBe with a prologue ; for his grand object being to 
exhibit men in a state of passionate excitement, it was 
neceasary to place before the spectator, in a Concise form, 
the circumstances by which they were brought into such a 
situation, in order that he might hi able, at the real open- 
ing of the piece, to represent the passion in all its vehe- 
mence. The situations, alga, into which he brings his b 
characters for the purpose of developing in all iis variety 
the play of afTectiona and passions, are ao complicated, as 
to render it almost impossible for the poet to make them 
intelligible to his audience, except by means of a circum- 
stantial narrative ; especially when Euripides permits him- 
self in the management of the myth, to complicate hia 
events in a manner alli^ther different from that in which 
they were presented to the Athenians in ancient legends 
and poems. Having by means of the prol<^e* placed c 
before the spectators the situation which generates, amidst 
the struggle of conflictii^ efforts, a passionate affection in 
the mind of the principal character, the poet introduces all 
scMts of complications, by which the contest is rendered 
more animated as the piece advances, and the play of the 
passions more and more confused, sometimes to such an 
extent, that it is impossible in the entangled maze of 
passionate action to discover a clue to any definite object, 
whether that object be the decided triumph of one of the 
parties, or the reconciliation of conflicting interests. And g 
then appears in the air, supported by machinery, a celes- 
tial being, who proclaims the will of fate, and by his 
authority restores peace and good order. In the employ- 
ment of. this method of extrication, Euripides became 
gradually more and more daring. His earlier pieces are 
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(8H) broi^ht to a (xmclusion without the intervention of a Deus 
A ex inachina : these were followed by plays in which the 
action is carried out to its legitimate termination by th« 
actors themselves, the god Ixing merely introduced fi>r 
the purpose of removing all doubts and tranquillizing men's 
minds ; but it was not until nearly the end of his career, 
that Euripides ventured to rely altt^ther on the DeuM ex 
ntacAina, not for the dis«itanglement, but the cutting, of an 
B otherwise inextricable knot. What the poet could not 
achieve throagh the medium of the understanding, be 
endeavoured to effect by appeals to the senses ; exhibiting 
hts gods under circumstances calculated to excite surprise, 
and, in some instances, even momentary terrour ; their fomia 
being of supernatural size, surrounded by a blaze of li^t, 
and not unftequently accompanied by other apparitions, for 
the exhibition of which some practi^ knowledge of optics 
was indispensable '." 

5 16. Commas, Commatica, and Sotys tijri acr/yiit. 

89 Even in the detached sections or acts, which contain the 
c speeches and conversations of the actors, we find here and 
there lyrical portions. For we may lay down ^is as a 
general rule, diat wherever the feelings are engaged rather 
than the understanding, then the language is lyrical, as 
being most expressive of lively sensadoDS. Such parts be- 
long either to tbe actors on the stage, or to the Chorus, or to 
both. They are distinguished from the parode and stasima 
in b«ng sui^, not by the body of choristers, but by single 
voices ; and in being not mere interludes or resting-places 
for tbe actors, but themselves a portion of tbe action, on 
which they exercise a decided and powerful influence. 
D Tbe third form at this lyrico-dramatlc part, the mixed 
song of the actors and choristers, is called in Greek 
KOfiftit, which signifies, literally, " Lamentation for the 
dead" (planctus), a name which gives ua a general idea 
of their contents. These commoi are for the most part 
ex^sstona of sympathy with the calamities and snfferiiigs 



< This is espeoally true of the ■ OreUeB.' We tino find the 
Hau a maehina in the ' Hippolvtm,' ' Ion,' ' Iphigenia in TaurU,' 
the ' Supplieea,' ' AndTDmsGae, ' Helena,' ' Electra,' and * Bac- 
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of the actors, although they may at the same time be (89) 
eiDployed to. stimulate a reeolution or excite them to action, a 
la the tragediea of JEschylus, where the Chorus is mixed 
op with the aedcm of the piece, these songs are longer than 
in the plays of Sophocles and Enripides : take, for exam- 
ple, the 'Persee' (907 — 1076), and the 'Choephoroe' 
(306 — 478). Under this heed we may also class those 
scenes in which the one party gives vent to the vehenaence 
of its feelings in lyric verses, and the other expresses its 
thoughts in ordinary langu^e. The most striking con- 
trast is between these, lyric rhythms and Iambic verses ; 
for example, in the ' Sep. c. Theb.' of ^schylus (369 — 
708), the 'Supplices' (346 — «7), the 'Agamemnon' 
(1069 — 1177), where the excitement of Cassandra gra- 
dually communicates itself to the Chorus. It is possible, b 
also, for the Chorus, when under the influence of excited 
feelings, to express its sensations and resolutions by the 
mouths of individual choristers, who sustain a sort of 
lyrical conversation with one another. In some of the 
choral parts of the plays of £schyluB, it is impossible not 
to recognise the voices and expressions of distinct indi- 
viduals. Examples of this may be found in the ' Eume- 
nides' (140—177, 254—275, 777—792, 836—816)} 
'Sept c. Theb.' (77—181); ■ Suppl.' (1019—1074); 
'Choephoroe' (781); Comp. Schol. in Eumen. (139); 
and ' Sept. c. Theb.' (94.) To these parts Dr. Miiller 
has given the name of " commatica." The tragic writers c 
have also inserted here and there shorter choral songs, 
expressive of excited feelings and accompanied by appro- 
priate gesticulation. Examples of such songs (which are 
always distinguished from the stasima by the ancient com- 
mentators), may be found in Soph. ' Trachin.' (205); ■ 
' Philoctet.' (391 — 402, 507—518, 827 — 838, 843— 
854); 'Ajax' (693— 705, 706— 718); the 'Hippoly- 
tus' of Euripides (362 — 374, 669—679); ' Rhesus' 
(454 — 466, 820—832). In these songs there is always 
a longer or shorter interval between the strophe and its 
corresponding antistrophe. 

Lastly, the lyric songs or discourses alternated by the 90 
actors with one another, without any participation of the d 
Chorus, are called rd &wo anifriis, songs from the stage. 
They are eithei divided among several performers, who 
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(90) sJDg them alternately, or sung by one person like tbe ura 
A in our operas. These are the single parts, the members, 
so to speak, of which the stately form of the Greek tragedy 
was composed. Taking the Chorus and its hymns as the 
original groundwork, we 6nd the oUier parts (the pro- 
logue, episode, and exode) grouping themselves around it, 
whilst on the contrary the number, length, application, and 
artistic arrangement of the lyric sceoea in the single acts 
are entirely dependent on the dramatic skill 'and poetic 
B style of the author. Thus, in the tragedies of .£schylufi, 
as we have already mentioned, this lyric element is found 
in combination with tbe dramatic part much more frequently 
than in the works of his si 



§ 17- Explanation of the Concluding Words in ArittotWa 
Definition. Ethieo-reUgimu and Political Character of 
the Attic Tragedy. 

91 We return once more to the definition in Aristotle's 
c " Poetics," according to the concluding words of which, 
tragedy " effects by means of fear and pity the reSnement 
of similar passions." These words have been variously 
interpreted by commentators; but without attempting in 
this place an examination of all their different opinions, we 
will simply give, as briefly as possible, such an explanation 
as we think will render the passage intelligible. In order 
to gain a distinct notion of what Aristotle understands by 
the terms " fear and pity," the reader will do well to 
study attentively the explanatitm of them given by Leas- 
ing, who remarks, with great truth, that here Aristotle can 
only be interpreted by himself. (' Dramaturg.' art. 7S, 
i> p. 127.) " Every thing here depends on Aristotle's idea 
of pity. He believes that evils, to become the objects of 
our compassion, must necessarily be such as we might 
apprehend for ourselves, or for those who are dear to us, 
and that when no such apprehension exists, there can be no 
room for pity. For neither the man who is so depressed 
by misfortune that he has nothing further to dread, nor he 
who believes himself so perfectly happy as to be beyond 
the reach of calamity, neither the desperate nor tbe arro- 
gant man is wont to pity the sufferings of others. Thus be 
explains the terrible wd tbe piteous each by tbe other. 
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Ereiy event which, if it happened to another, would excite (91) 
our compassicH), is an object of fear as regards ourselves ; a 
and every event is calculated to excite our pity, which, if 
it threatened ourselTcs, would occasion terrour. It is not 
enough that the unfortunate man, whom we are to com- 
pasaiooate, la undeserving of hia misfortune, or has brought 
it on himself by an act of weakness rather than hy delibe- 
raie wickedness ; neither hia suffering innocence, nor his 
too-heavily visited eirour will excite our compaaaion, if we 
helieve it impoasible that the aame misfortune can ever 
betal ourselves. But such a result hecomes possible, and 
even highly probable, when the poet represents his hero as 
no woTse than ne ourselves generally are, and makes him 
think and act precisely as we should do, or, at least, as we 
believe that we should do under similar 



a word, a man just tike ourselves. From this similarity b 
arises a fear, lest we, who so nearly resemble him, should 
fall into the same misfortunes ; and it is this apprehension 
which produces pity. It is only our knowledge of this 
opinion of Aristotle's, that enables us to comprehend his 
reason for asBociadog fear, and no other passion, with pity, 
in hie definition of tragedy. It ia not that he wishes to 
represent feai as a distinct passion, endrely independent of 
pity, so that the two may exist aometimea together and 
aometimeaaeparatety; but becauae, according to his defi- 
nition of pity, that passion neceasarily comprehends fear, 
since no event can excite our compassion for otben, which 
is not at the same dme calculated to awaken our fears for 
ourselves '." 

And as, according to Aristotle, pity comprehends fear, 92 
■0 also do all the other passions, which are excited in Uie c 
breast of the spectator by the exhibition of suffering and 
calamity, resolve themselves eventually into pity. And 
therefore this passion, into which hatred, and love, and 
disgust, and admiration, are absorbed and thus made one, 
is richdy mentioned aa the object for the attainment of 
vhidn tragedy employs representation. Lessing therefore 
ia quite right, in maintaining that we find in Aristotle's own 
words an explanation of his assertion that tragedy is a 
poem calculated to excite pity. Now, although tragedy, 
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(92) considered as an art, the sister of music, and closely allied 
A to the plastic art, is chiefly concerned with the world of 
patsion, from which it derives its laws, and towards which 
It directs its efforts ; yet it is at the same time certain, that 
(in so far as it is poetry, which employs word* and concep- 
tions as means of representation) it is also a development 
of certain ideas and thoughts, which, no less than the feel- 
ings and affections awakened by them, require unity and 



3 This all-regulating and all-perrading conception, in 
which all the single ideas centre, we call the leading 
thought, the grand idea, the tendency of the piece ; which 
claims our undivided interest in the artistic representation 
of a story by means of those two mighty instruments, fear 

B and pity. We find, also, in tragedy, inseparably connected 
with its aesthetic effect (that is to say, with its power of 
exciting pity and fear), an intellectual object, namely, the 
refinement of our conceptions of things divine and human. 
By means of imitative representation, the tragic poet places 
before the eyes of the spectator so distinct a picture of 
human life, and exhibits in such lively colours die stru^le 
between human freedom and the divine laws, or the irre- 
sistible power of the gods over the actions of men, that the 
soul, filled with fear and pity, is first kept in suspense by 
the ingMiious complications of the plot, and then set at rest 

c by its development. At this last st^ of the action, fear 
and pity give place to profound surprise and joyful recog- 
nition of the irresistible power of the divine laws (a power 
which the apparent confusion has only served to exhilnt in 
a more glorious and triumphant form), and the minds of 
the spectators experience a tranquillity proportionate to the 
feelings of anxiety produced by the complications of the 

D drama. This moral satisfaction, founded on our recogni- 
tion of the unchangeable character of those divine laws, 
lo which the lawless and unrighteous are in the end com- 
pelled to submit ; a feeling, which like the sun's rays after a 
thunder-storm, cheers the heart of the spectator, allajring 
his fears, and purifying his emotions of pity ; this moral 
satisfaction, we repeat, is the " refinement of the passions " 
mentioned by Aristotle as the ultimate and chief object of 
tragedy. The aim of the philosopher is not moral im- 
provement, but the pudficatimi of our ideas. He speaks, 
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therefore, in the first place, of the object of tragedy, that (93) 
is to say, of actions calculated to produce terroui and pity, a 
and sets before us the struggle between the righteous and 
unrighteous deed ; and then he describes the effects pro- 
duced on the mind of the spectator by this fear- and pity- 
exciting contest, namely, a clearer luiowledge of himself, 
. and of the relations in which he stands to the deity, to 
religion, and to the state. We find, therefore, in the 
Greek tragedy, either a moral and religious, or a political 
character, or both united in the same piece, according to 
the poet's choice of a fable, which is made the vehicle for 
conveying sentiments of a religious, a political, or a mixed 
tendency. 

The praise of having by their strenuous exertions thus 94 
consecrated tragedy, as it were, and given it an import- b 
ance and a signiticance in the eyes of tbeir contemporaries, 
must be shared by ^schylus and Sophocles with the 
spirit of the age in which they lived. With the Persian 
wars, in which >Eschylus, at that time in the flower of 
his age, distinguished himself by bis bravery, and of which 
Sophocles witnessed the glorious results, there arose a 
strong and almost universal feehng of Hellenic nation- 
ality ; these wars awakened in men's niinds ideas concern- 
ing the destiny of nations, and the relation of the gods to 
mankind ; they called into active operation the faculties of 
the hero and the statesman, laid the foundation of a more 
generous political system, and spread throughout the length 
and breadth of the land the feeling of a purer and a nobler 
morality, ^schylus and Sophocles, deeply imbued with c 
the feelings of the age in which they lived — the former, 
as a soldier, glowing with all the ardour of warlike enthu. 
siasm, the latter inspired by the spirit of that ideal beauty, 
which every where presented itself to his view, and both 
of them impressed with a solemn conviction of the sanc- 
tity of their faith, were able to impart to the drama 
a religious character, of which their predecessors never 
dreamt, and which was but feebly imitated by their suc- 
cessors. That the germ of this religious character was a 
derived from the myths, on which the tragedies were 
founded, we do not of course deny; but for its develop- 
ment, and the application of it to the interests and ques- 
tions of their own times, the Athenians were indebted to 
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(94) the pbedcal talent and political entbusiasm of their tragic 
A poets. Be thia howeTer as it may, ne cannot fail to ob- 
serre ihat the reverence with vrhich tragedy, as a religious 
festival, was regarded by the population, not only of 
Athena, but of Greece in general, the enthusiastic partici- 
pation of the government, as well as of iudividual citizens, 
in the arrangements for its representation ; and, lastly, the 
honourable position occupied by the tragic poet himself, 
encouraged hira to those efforts by which his influence 
B over the public raind was confirmed. To this extent, then, 
the character of dramatic representation, as a religioua 
solemnity contributed, we think, to the introduction of 
religious, moral, and political ideas into Attic tragedy. 
Herself the child and nursling of the state, she dedicated 
her best energies to the service of that power, from which, 
as a public instituiion, she derived her exiatence. 

§ 18. Moral and ReUgiovt Character of the Workt of 
^aehyhta, Sofhoelei, and Euripides. 

gs In order to give the reader a clear idea of the moral and 
c religious character of tragedy in general, as well as of the 
peculiarities which distinguidied its expression in the 
writings of the three great tragic poets, we cannot do better 
than transcribe, with a few alterations, the remarks of 
Bernhardy. " Every expression of personal experience 
and human feeling found a place in tragic poesy, which 
never rejected an available idea, from whatever quarter it 
might be derived ; but it is worthy of remark, that all 
these circles had one common centre, namely, the philo- 
sophical point of view, from which the poet contemplated 
: the work before him. Yet this train of thought was nev«r 
even expressed in a philosophic form ; still less was it the 
result of philosophic studies. Notwithstanding, however, 
this total absence of system, the poet contrives to set 
before us a distinct, if not a very strict or very logical, 
concatenation of practical truths and individual experiences. 
' And herein he displays that superior reflective genius, so 
fully recognized by Aristotle in one of his happiest criti- 
cisms, where he speaks of tragedy as being more philoso- 
phical than history, because it represents events, not 
according to their accidental and limited appearance, but 
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in their realitjr, as measured by the rule of necessity ol (95) 
probability ; in other vrords, tragedy selects from the numf-A 
ber of stories, which she finds placed at her disposal in the 
myths, a subject which affords her an opportuoity of exhi- 
bitiog in their full development those general laws of 
hnman action, which revolve eternally in a r^ular course, 
although they may seem to be interrupted in particidar 
instances. To her, in short, we must ascribe thb virst 
ATTEMPT at framing that philosophy op histoky, of 
nhich the Athenians were recognized by the whole of 
Greece as the exponents, an office for which they were 
eminently qualified by the prominent part which they had 
taken in the liberation of Greece, their political talents, 
and the rapidity with which they had attained the summit 
of dvilization as well as of power. The triumph of genius b 
over the mightiest empire of that day, with its almost 
inexhaustible resources, must not only have elevated the 
Athenian mind, but also have suggested to it subjects for 
the most grave and interesting inquiry. In the events of 
^t war they found inexhaustible matter for reflexion, and 
the first ifsult of this examination was a conviction of the 
divine interference in the affairs of men, a belief in the 
existence of a mora] balance in which the actions of man- 
kind were weighed by the hand of etern^ justice ; and as 
they advanced in the inquiry, a speculative religious spirit, 
which soon began to question the truth of the mylholt^ical 
system, and to subject the popular faith to a severe criti- 
cism. If the moral feeing was elevated and rendered c 
more sensitive by such an inquiry, it is also certain that a 
people who had escaped an imminent danger through their 
own courage and unexampled self-denial, had reason 
enough for nelieving that the great engines by which events 
were directed were &eedom and the human will, and thus 
to ascribe to man the powers which they had hitherto 
supposed to be the incommunicable attribute of the divi- 
nity. Yet the inquirer of that period, bold as his investi- d 
gatioDs were into the reladons of the visible and invisible 
world, and -the causes by which the changeful events of 
man's life were produced, was yet too deeply imbued with 
respect for the institutions of his fatheiiand to occupy 
himself with unpractical theories, or lightly to violate the 
hallowed ground of tradition. With this feeling, they 
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(95) gladly recognized tragedy as the organ, so to speak, of a 
A philosophy which occupied an intermediate position be- 
tween absolute faith on the one hand, and sceptical reflexitm 
on the other, and which for nearly a century continued to 
be the depository of the treasures of Attic thought and 
Attic refinement. To its thoroughly popular character, as 
the intellectual birthrigbi of every Athenian citizen, we 
muat ascribe the universal influence exercised by tragedy 
as s vehicle of instruction. At the same time it is evident, 
that tragic poetry, in so far as it was public property, was 
compelled to eschew the philosophy of religion ; because 
the good sense of the people could not brook the introduc. 
tion into their popular poetry of any element which should 
contradict, and perhaps end by destroying, all positive 
B belief. It was for this reason that the efforts of Euripides 
were r^arded with suspicion, until the soundness of the 
sentiments propounded by him at last procured a hearing 
for his strictures on the popular religion. Hence it follows, 
that ^e tragic poet, in so far as he employs himself on 
political subjects, treats religion also as a political element, 
and finds in its objects a motive for the expresilon of his 
individual convictions ; yet such combinations, profotmd as 
they sometimes were, were only a part of the great task of 
exhibiting uoRAL lifb in its principles, different phases, 
and contradictions." 
96 " Tragedy may fairly be ctmsidered the earliest and most 
c complete system of Ethics, until the elevation of that study 



•. by the philosopher Socrates. The more 
I public character of Athens developed itself, 
the more' lively and varied became the disquisitions of the 



tragic poets, in which the successive steps of that fiogreaa 
were reflected. The heroic spirit of the age had gradually 
discarded the belief in dark and mysterious powers of 
nature, which had hitherto directed the affairs of states 
through the instrumentality of prophecies, oracles, or mere 

, accident, or which seemed to influence the destinies of 
individuals ; and had begun to connect the gods with man- 

s kind by the bond of a common moral law. The marvel- 
lous, that necessary element of Epic poetry, found do 
place in tragedy ; for fate, although still reverenced at a 
distance as the highest and most my a teriotii pri&dple in j 
^e eciniomy of the universe, was now considered bttt a 
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link in that chain of intelligible causes and efTects, a recc^- (96) 
nition of which originated in the conviction that happiness a 
and misery spring immediately from the actions of men. 
£scbylus was the first who opposed the abstract concep- 
tion of freedom and moral action to the doctrine of eternal 
necessity and the government of the world by the gods ; 
to measure the gulf by vrhich they were separated, and 
usign to each ideal its legitimate importance, was the pro- 
blem of his poetry, of which die conception is decidedly 
demonic. In his tragedies, we find a recognition of those 
severe and inexorable maxims of right which at a later 
period were feebly asserted or entirely lost sight of — exact 
retribution, the visitation of their ancestor's offence on a 
long line of descendants, until the object of eternal justice 
is accomplished, the fait of honourable and pious, but 
misguided men, as a warning to others. The ancient gods b 
and their ordinances are recognised by him as a real, but 
still one-sided and negative power, which must be recon- 
ciled with a newer system, and with the noblest result of 
that system, an improvement in the political and social 
condition of man. The divinity, which governs with a 
8ure, howbeit a mysterious sway, he reveres as the summit 
of all power and all wisdom, whose irresistible might 
men, and even the gods themselves, individually, are con- 
strained to acknowledge ; but, on the other hand, he 
considers that the destiny of men, as far as the usual 
course of events is concerned, is dependent on their virtues 
or their misdeeds ; nor does he seek to impose on liberty 
of action any restraints, except those moral barriers which 
Done can overleap with impunity, because they are main- 
tained, without respect of persons, by divine justice." 

" Then followed a period, during which this ideal entbu- 97 
aiasm gradually gave place to political ability and intellec- c 
tual acuteness. Athens had become a great polidcal power, 
md was now beginning to scrutinize attentively her own 
position. The spirit of her administration became more 
independent and practical after every party struggle, talent 
of every sort was developed by the principle of progress, 
and all the forms of elegant refinement, produced by the 
union of literature with the most perfect creations of the 
plastic art, vied with one another in elevating and enno- 
bling the worldliness of the age. The Athenians displayed 
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(97) all the political energy of a &ee people, conscious of tbeir 
A supremacy, yet willing to occupy ibemselt'es in various 
branches of the public service;, a people who were nfont 
to prize, as their noblest possession, the intelleetual nouriBh- 
nienl afforded them by the conteniplatioii of those gioriotis 
works of art, 'on. which Pericles had tan^t them to lavish 
their treasuEes. Such a brilliant present niust have rcipidly 
extended the range of Attic, thought. Ideas of the beau- 
tifiil w«re soon ataooiated with nues of virtue and practical 
reverence of the divinity, grace was the companion of 
grandeur, and material strength was deemed inseparable 
from el^ance, because it had been hallowed by the glorious 
revelatioqa of the poet and the artist'." 

98 " Sophocles was one of the generals, wiio, in conjunction 
B witli Pericles, carried «n the war with the aristocrats of 

Samas, who, after being expelled from Samos by the Athe- 
nians, had returned from AnEca on the continent with 
Persian aid, »id stirred up the island to revolt against 
Athens. This war was carried on in Olymp. 85. I.r.c. 440, 
439. 

99 " Accordi]^ to several old anecdotes, Sophocles preserved 
c even in the bustle of war his clieerfalness of temper, and 

that poetical disposition which delights in a clear and tran- 
quil contemplation of human afiairs. He wished to make 
tragedy, a true mirror of the impulses, passions, strivings, 
and struggles of the soul of man. While be laid aside 
those great objects of national interest, which made the 
Greek look upon the time gone by as a high and a holy 
thing, and to keep up the remembrance of which the art of 
i^schylus had been for the most part dedicated, the my- 
thical subjects gained in bis hands a general, and therefim 
D a lasting significance. The rules of Greek art obliged 
him to depict strong and great dtaraclers, and the shocks 
to which ihey are exposed are exceedingly violent ; they 
are drawn, however, with such intrinsic truth that every 
man may recognise in them in some points a likeness of 
himself: the corrections and limitations of the 



■ [Tbe rest of tlie quotatinn from Bemhardy would, I fear, be 
unintelllgibla to the cla«a of readers for whom this 'Handbook' is 
deaigned: I have therefore Bubetituted for it a tew e^ttracls from 
the English Edition of Miiller's ' History of the Literature of Ancient 
Giweoe,']— r. K. A. 
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man's will, and the requirements and laws of morality, are (99) 
expressed in the moat forcible manner. There has hardly a 
been any poet nhose works can be compared with those oC 
Sophocles for the universality and durability of their moral 
significance. Thus in all bis pieces the Chorus performs the 
duty which Aristotle prescribes as its proper vocation ; it 
gives indication of a humane sympathy, which, although 
not baaed upon such deep views as to solve all the knotty 
points in the action, is guided by such a train of thought as 
to bring back the violent emotions and the shocks of pas- 
sion to a certain measure of tranquil conlempladon. The b 
Chorus of Sophocles, therefore, when in its songs it meddles 
with the action of the piece, often appears weak, vacillating, 
and even blinded to the truth : when, on the contrary, it 
collects its difierenC feelings iuto a genera] contemplation 
of the laws of our being, it peals forth the sublimest hymns, 
such as that beautiful stasimon in the 'CEdip. Rex,' which, 
after Jocasta's impious speeches, recommends a fear of the 
goda, and a regard for those ordinances which bad their 
birth ia heaven, which the mortal nature of man has not 
brought forth, and which will never be plunged by oblivion 
into the sleep of death. 

" The tragedies of Sophocles are a beaudful flower of 100 
Attic genius, which could only have sprung up on the c 
boundary line between two ages differing widely in their 
opinions and mode of thinking. Sophocles possessed in 
perfection that £ree Atdc training which rests upon an un- 
prejudiced observadon of human affairs ; his thoughts had 
entire freedom, and the power of mastering outward im- 
pressions ; yet with all this, Sophocles admits a something 
which cannot be moved and must not be touched, which is 
deeply cooled in our conscience, and which a voice from 
within warns us not to bring into the whirlpool of specula- 
tion. He is, of all the Greeks, at once the most pious and 
most enlightened. In treating of the positive objects of the s 
popular religion of his country, he baa hit upon the right 
mean between a superstitious adherence to outward forms 
and a sceptical opposition to the traditionary belief. He 
has always the skill to call attention to that side of his 
rehgion, which must have produced devotional feelings 
evKi in a reflecting and educated mind of that time. 

X 
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101 " The position of Euripides, in reference to his onn thne, 

A was totally different. Although he was only eleven years 
younger than Sophocles, and died about half a year before 
him, he seems to belong to an entirely different generation, 
in which the tendencies, still united in Sophocles, and pre- 
sided over by the noblest perception of beauty, had becmne 
irreconcileably opposed to one another. Euripides was 
naturally a serious character, with a decided bias tonards 
nice and speculative inquiries into the nature of things 
human and divine. In comparison with the cheerful 
Sophocles, nhose spirit without any effort comprehended 
life in all its significance, Euripides appeared to be morose 

B and peevish. Altboi^h he had applied hitnsdf to the 
philosophy of the time, and had entered deeply into 
Anaxagoras's ideas with regard to matters relating princi- 
pally to physical science in general, while in regard to 
moral studies he had manifestly allowed himself to be 
allured by some of the views of the sophists ; nevertheless, 
the philosophy of Socrates, the opponent and conqueror of 
the sof^ists, had, on the whole, gained the upper hand io 
his estimation. We do not know what induced a person 
with such tendencies to devote himself to tragic poetry, , 

c which however he did. With respect to the mythit^ 
traditions, however, which the tragic muse had selected as 
her subjects, he stood upon an entirely different footii^ 
from ^schylus, who recognised in them the sublime dis- 
pensations of Providence, and from Sophocles, who r^arded 
ttiera as Containing a profound solution of the problem of 
human existence. He found himself placed in a strai^,. 
distorted position with regard to the objects of his poetry, 
which were fully as disagreeable as they were attractive to 
him. He could not bring his philosophical convictions, | 
with regard to the nature of Go^ and his relation to man- 
kind, into harmony with the contents of these legends, nor 1 

D could he pass over in silence their incoi^mities. Hence it 
is that he is driven to the strange necessity of carrying on a 
sort of polemical discussion with the very materids and 
subjects of which he had to treat. He does diis in two 
ways : sometimesi he rejects assise those mythical narrs- 
tivea which are opposed to purer conceptions about the 
gods ; at other times, be admits the legends as true, but i 

cj.i:™b, Google 
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endeavours to give a base or contemptible appearance t« (101) 
characters and actions t*hicb they have represented as great 
and noble." 

A distinguishing peculiarity of Attic tragedy was the 102 
manner in which it imparted information respecting the a 
nature of the gods, theii- relation to men, and the principles 
of morality and religion. It must be observed, however, 
that mordity, so far as it is expressed in single apo- 
phth^ma, maxims, or clever and striking remarks, is 
only a subordinate ornament of the ancient tragedy. It 
is seldom employed by ^scfaylus; but more frequently 
by Sophocles, who uses it as a means of giving pro- 
minence and point to his thoughts : and in the tragedies 
of Euripides, brilliant apophthegms and remarks on prac- 
tical, as well as philosophical questions, are so freely 
introduced, as to impart a decided mannerism to his poetry. 
Hia moral apophthegms have an especial value, on ac- b 
count of their light and graceful wit, and the exquisite 
tact with which the poet employs them as an instru- 
ment of popular instruction. This peculiarity of deducing 
general rules of morality from individual cases, which we 
may call the gnomic character of the Greek tragedy, is 
especially distinguishable at the banning and end of 
scenes and loDg speeches, as well as in the stichomythiea. 
Such sentences, when separated from the context, seem c 
oommon-place, insignificant, and trivial; though not Riore 
BO, probably, than would be the case with similar portions 
of our modem tragedies, if they were subjected to the 
same process. 

S 19. PoUtieal Character of the AncierU Tragedy, 

In common with religion and morality, politics formed an 103 
important element of the Greek tragedy ; for, in Hellenic 
education, the three were inseparably blended, each serving 
u ■ handmaid to the others. It is well known, too, with d 
what a lively interest every Athenian watched over the 
honour, and mingled in the public affairs of his native 
state, which owed her ejcaltation among tbe nations of 
Greece to the courage and virtue of her citizens. Hence 
it was that fscfaylus, Sophoclee, Euripides, and other 
tragic poets, found in tn^y an appropriate oigan for the 
X 2 
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(103) expression of ttieir own political opinions and patriotic 

A interest in public affairs. And even when their object was 
the exposure of political corruption, in this there was 
nothing inconsistent with the dignity of tragic art ; for 
surely no nobler task can be imposed on the poet, than that 
of delighting the imagination and elevating the mind, whilst 
at the same time he cherishes and strengthens principles of 
pure and genuine patriotism. 
104 The tragic writers thought too truly and too simply, 

B ever to separate life and art from one another ; con- 
sequently, instead of being content with drawing from their 
obscurity a number of Attic myths, and domestic legend*, 
and adapting them to the circumstances of their own times, 
they not unfrequently found subjects for tlieir dramas in 
recent occurrences. There can be no doubt, that in their 
choice of myths, they were of^n guided by political feel- 
ing, which they manifested partly in their selection -of 
subjects, and the application of them to present circum- 
stances, and partly in verbal allusions and delineations of 

c character. It is of1:en exceedingly difficult to explain 
these allusions, on which, for the most part, very little light 
is dirown, either by the remarks of ancient commentators, 
or our own knowledge of the period at which the piece 
was brought out. The most numerous, as well as the 
moat intelligible, are in the tragedies of Euripides. The 
fickleness of the people, the insolence and effrontery of 
their demagogues, the chicanery of their adherents and 
creatures in their dealings with the gods as well &s men, 
especially the frauds practised by their soothsayers, are 
severely lashed by the poet ; whilst the important enter- 
prises of the Athenians, their inextti^ishable jealousy 
and hatred of Sparta, their alliance with Aigos, are never- 
failing topics of interest pervading every myth, which 

D bears any analogy to the times in which he writes. No 
tragic writer has been so prodigal of symbolic traits of 
character and historical allusions as Euripides, nor is there 
any one who has flattered more successfully the vanity of 
the Athenian people. We have examples of this in his 
* Andromache,' ' Supplices,' and ' Heraclidae.' Mene- 
iaus is almost every where the impersonation of Spar- 
tan egotism. On the other hand, Sophocles has inter- 
woven his references to passing events more closely vdth 
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the web of his poetry, permitting them to appear as deli- (104) 
neationsof character, or in the form of isolated apophthegms, a 
only when an appropriate espreasion seem^ to be in 
keeping with hia own convictions, and the ideality of ihe 
tragic art. Perhaps it might have seemed to him a diffi- 
cult task, to introduce into serious tragedies, allusions to 
real life, without endangering the grand ohject of his 
poetry, the placing, we mean, his audience in an ideal 
world. Here, too, he displays his artistic moderation. 
£schy1ua, on the contrary, found in the stirring events of 
his own time, suitable subjects for his dramas. Generally a 
speaking, his endeavour was to advocate with all the force 
of genius, and the warmth of an honest heart, severity and 
simplicity of manners ; to interest his countrymen in the 
conservation of wholesome institutions ; and to exhibit, 
under a mythic g«rb, the glories of bis country. " The 
exi^uisite tact of ^schylus consists in the magic charm 
which he imparts to the present, whilst the plot, which 
peculiarly claims our interest, belongs to the past. Every 
event of his own times, which is illustrated by events of 
former days, and every institution, of which he traces the 
origin, acquires additional importance from his mode of 
treatment. But the poet's art consists in this, that, whilst c 
the spectator remains still within the enchanted circle of 
poetic fable, the points which have reference to the pre- 
sent are so nicely arranged, that he seems himself to 
discover their bearing, and to rejoice for a moment in the 
ray of light with which the past illumines the present. 
The discovery must seem to be spontaneous, without any 
suspicion on the part of the spectator that the poet is 
leading him from the action of the plot into another 
sphere." Such is the judgement of a distinguished critic ', d 
which is equally applicable to all the tragedies of ^schy- 
lus, although Uie immediate reference is to his ' Eume- 
nidea,' a glorious monument of tragic skill, in which the 
expression of patriotic sentiment is happily interwoven 
with the subject of the poem. In its introduction of single 
political traits, as well as its adaptation of whole pieces to 
historical and political events, Attic tragedy, the very 
essence of which consists in its elevation above the affairs 

' R. Raucbenatein, on the ' EnmeDideB' of .^seh; lua. — Aarau. 181S. 
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(104) of the every-day world, manifests a popular endeavour to 
A combine with, or, at least, not altt^ther to separate itself 
iron), the present. With regard to our interpretation of 
such passages in the present day, ne may lay down this 
rule, that when an allusion is so obvious, as to have been 
understood without much reflexion by the Athenian people, 
whose life was eminently political, and who were as fami- 
liar with the early history of their country as with the 
occurrences of their own times, then we may fairly rec<^- 
nise it as such ; but when, on the other hand, its meaniiw 
is BO obscure, that even the auditors of that day would 
have failed to discover it without much labour and specu- . 
lation, we may reasonably doubt whether it was ever 
intended by the poet. ' 

§ 20. Metrical Form of the /indent Tragedy. 

105 To tragedy was assigned a distinct and invariable form, 
B from which she could not depart, without, at the same 

time, abandoning her claim to be considered a work of 
poetic art. This form was the metrical. A drama written, 
as sometimes happcQs in our days, either entirely or par- 
tially in prose, would have been pronounced by the Greeks 
to be utterly unpoetical, not to say unnatural ; because 
they required that every work of the poet should be 
poetical in form, as well as in substance ; that is to say, 
c should be written in verse. With regard to the metrical 
arrangement of the various shorter or longer portions, we 
find, both in the dialogue and the choral songs, a cor- 
respondence not merely of passages, but even of single 
lines (wherever the subject permits such an arraegement), 
which clearly indicates the intention of the poet to esta- 
blish a regular and symmetrical system. 

106 Every poem is, according lo llie old writers on metre, 
O either siicHiC (irnrii ffri'xov), or systematic (icaia inl- 

trnifia); stichic as r^ards the verses of which it is com- 
posed, and systematic as regards the systems or strophes 
of which it consists. When the two modes of composition 
are combined in one poem, so that one part of it is stichic 
and another systematic, it is called a mixed sort (^/uxrci 
yiviKii), a term which comprehends all tragedies and come- 
dies. Stichic poems are again subdivided into two classes: 
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mixed (/lu-rd), vriiich consist of variouH metres, like the (106) 
comedies of Menander, Plautue, and Terence ; and un- a 
mixed (fi/iuera), which never vary the metre, from the 
commencement to the end of the work. Of this last sort 
are Epic poetnB. 

Thepoetrywbichconiistaofsystems or strophes,i8 divided 107 
by writers upon metrical science into several classes ; that 
used in tragedy is, for the most part, composed lara irxinv, 
in which «ii^le parts and strophes are repeated, and cor- 
respond exactly to one another. The opposite to this is 
the aroXiKvitivot, or free poetry, in which the correspond- 
ence is not so strictly enforced. Lastly, to this species b 
belong the avariifiaTa LI bfxoiuv, a subdivision, in which 
the metrical character of the strophes is taken into con- 
sideration, rather than their relation to one another. This 
namewaschiefly applied to poems in which the same rhythm 
is employed throughout, without any interruption, and 
which in a more restricted aenie is called a ' system,' on 
account of this rhythmical character. The rhythm most 
frequently employed by tragedy for such systems is the 
snapaastic. Systems, of which the rhythm runs on in an c 
unvaried track, so to speak, from the commencement to 
the end, so as to form only a single system, are called 
drcpiopiffra, indeBnite ; those, an the contrary, which con- 
sist of several parts, or systems, all belonging to the same 
species of versificatiwi, but difienng from one another, 
are denominated tara Tipiop<crpiv£ ufitrovct unequally de- 
fined. Such, for the most part, are the so-called parodes 
or entrance- songs, which are anapsstic systems of various 
lengths. The order and position of these single corre- 
spcmding strophes varies in the difierent lyrical portions of 
the tragedy. The most simple arrangement, is when the i> 
correspoitdence is in the songs, which belong to the Chorus 
alone, viz., in the parode, as it is defined by Aristotle, and 
the Btasima. Both sorts of choral songs have this common 
mark, that they are antistrophic ; and that the antistrophe 
immediately succeeds and exactly corresponds to the stro- 
phe, although the strophes differ from one another. To 
these choral songs is .often added an epode, which in the 
■taeimon is always placed at the end of the entire song ; 
whilst in the parode, on the contrary, it is sometimes in the 
middle, unless we suppose that the parodcj which closes 
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(107) with the epode, is iinTnediately followed by the 6rst stasi- 
A mon. We have already noticed the parodes in the ' Persae*. 
and 'Agamemnon' of jEschytus, and the ' Phoenissae ' 
and 'Oreates' of Euripides, which consist of one strophe 
and antistTophe, separated from each other by the dialogue. 
We very rarely meet with a choral song which has only 
one strophe without any antistrophe, as in the ' Trachiniae* 
of Sophocles (v. 20S). 

108 A much more ariistical arrangement and form of cor- 
B respondence between single strophes is to be found in those 

lyrical pieces wliich belong to the dramatic portion of tbe 
tragedy, namely, in the Kofi/iol, the songs from the stage, 
and sometimes, also, in the commatica. With the excep- 
tion of the epode, all these pieces have the addition of 
pro-odes and mesodes. To such an extent, indeed, is sym- 
metry studied in these commoi and songs from the stage, 
that the minutest attention is paid even to the interchai^ 

c of persons in tbe strophes and antistrophes. Either de 
persons in the antistrophe interchange remarks with one 
another in precisely the same order as in the strophe, or 
the order is regularly reversed ; and even when this change 
happens In tbe middle of a verse, we are sure, both in 
the strophe and antistrophe, to find it in exactly the same 
part of the verse. Now and then, the antiatrophic Cho- 
ruses are interrupted by persons, who express themselves 
in a different metre. For instance, in the ' Philoctetea' of 
Sophocles (t. 827), we have the hexameter of Neoptolemus 
between the strophe and antistrophe; and in the ' An- 
drom.' of Euripides (v. 1173), we find a trimeter introduced 

D in the same manner. In the choral songs, anapseatic sys- 
tems, of different lengths, frequently follow each other, 
e.g. in the 'Ajax' of Sophocles (v. 222), arp. Anap., 
Amttr. Anap., in the ' Philoctetes' (v. 185) ; a. Anap, ; a. 
Anap., i3j3. Anap., yy. in the 'Persee' of ^schylus 
(v, 694), trocb. tetrameter. Corresponding anapaests are 
now usually designated by the terms avar^fiura and ^trt- 
auariiitaTa. Still more remarkable is the interruption in 
the ' Ion' of Euripides (v. 219), where the anapssts of 
' Ion' are introduced into the antistrophe of the Chorus, 

109 The free choral songs (airoXcXofiira) have been divided 
by Hermann (as regards their atrophical character) into 
/lovdurpo^ and mi\ii<rrpo<pa, the latter being again sub- 
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divided into &vofioi6aTpofa (having dissimilar), and irapo-{]09) 
ftoiioTpoipa (having similar, strophic parts). This sini- a 
larity varies in degree, sometimes it appears in the be- 
ginning or conclusion, and sometimes in single verses or 
even parts of verses, especially towards the end. 

Among the choral verses we often find trimeters and 1 10 
anapaests. The division of these choral songs is rendered 
exceedingly difficult by the necessity of taking into con- 
sideration not merely the variety of metre, but the pauses 
also in the sense, and the interchange of persons. Lastly, 
we may notice in this place the so-called imipwi-iiftara, or 
avaijiuviifiaTa, ejaculations, such as ^eu ! lu 1 al, at I and 
Others, which are usually distinct trom the verses. In the b 
■ticbic verses of the dialogue, a similar attachment to 
symmetry and metrical parallelism is clearly discernible. 
In the dialogue, where, with the exception of the few cases 
in which the trochaic tetrameter ts used, we find only the 
iambic trimeter, the interchange of remarks between the 
two persons is often so rapid, that the single verses uttered 
by the second is made to correspond with the single verse 
of the first. This is the so-called stichomythy, of which 
examples may be found in almost every tragedy. In the 
' Agamemnon' of ^schylus (v. 1299), we have a mere 
epiphonema, instead of nn entire verse ; and in the same 
play (v. 1342), trimeters and diameters succeed one another 
in the manner which we have mentioned. The distomythy c 
is more rare. Examples may he found in ^sch. ' Eum.' 
(v.Tll—TSOy.'Choeph." (v. 1051— 1062); Sophocles 'Old. 
Tyran.' (v. 108—131) ; ^sch. ' Agam.' (v. 1348—1871). 
In the * Hippolytus' of Euripides, the Chorus delivers five 
docbmic verses, and the actors two trimeters. An inter- 
change of one or two trimeters, between two persons, occurs 
in Maeh. *Prom.' (v. 36—80); and Soph. '(Ed. Tyran." 
(v. 99 — 107). Sometimes a verse is divided between two d 
persons; for instance, a trimeter in Soph. '(Ed. Tyran.' 
(v. 622); Eur. 'Orest,' (v. 1593—1620); and a trochaic 
tetrameter in the same play (v. 774 — 798) ; and ' Phoen.' 
(v. 603—624) i and in the ' (Ed. Tyran.' of Sophocles (v. 
15 1 5 — 1523). But these verses are not always divided into 
two equal parts. In such symmetrically-arranged diali^es 
the conflicting opinions and inclinations of the speakers are 
placed, as it were, in opposite scales, in order that at the 
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(110) conclu*ioD the preponderance of the one or the other nuiy be 
A more decidedly displayed. With regard to the details of 
the rhythmical forms, it will he suffici^it here to bhservet 
that for the Staeima as well as the aoo^ of iodividual 
choristers and actors, aay of the rhythms invented and 
used by the earliest chorid lyric poets might be employed ; 
those of a solemn character being generally used for tlw 
songs of the whole Chorus, whilst in the single songs a 
more lively measure was adopted, as being more expressive 
of passion and emotion. The dochmiac verses especially, 
on account of their facility, and great variety, admirably 
express the war of conSiciing passions, being equally avail- 
able for the representation of violent emotion ^d dull- 
B brooding melancholy. The metre employed in the dialogue 
of the older tragedy was prindpally the trochaic tetrame- 
ter, althoDgh in the pieces which are now eiitant, we find 
that metre only in passionate speeches, or when it is used 
I an introduction to the choral smgs. Consequently in 
^ tragedies it is never employed at aU. The ' Penue* 
bscbylus, probahlj the most ancient tragedy that we 
possess, has the greatest number of trochaic parts. On 
the other band, the iambic trkneter soon becatne the stand- 
ing metrical form for lai^uage, which was at once nervous, 
c lively, and reflective. " The versi6cation of ^schytus," 
says Dr. Miiller, " is more decidedly elevated above prose 
than that of his successors, not only on account of the 
solemn character imparted to it by the frequent recurrence 
of loag syllables, but also because the single verses appear 
more distinct from one (mother, through the regulu coiod- 
d^ice of the interpunctions with the ends of the lines. 

1 His successors have not only introduced greater variety, 
D and, in many instances, rendered their vwsification more 

easy and flowing, but have also imparted a conversational 
character to their language, by dividing the verses rather 
according to the subjects than the lines." Yet the tragic 
dialogue of Sophocles always retained something of mea- 
sured gravity, which distinguishes it from the buatlii^ and 
vehement speech of even our best modem tragedies. 

§ 21. The Language of Tragedy. 

2 The language of each of the tragic writers was in esaet 
keeping with his conceptions of character, ^schylus, 
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whoae breast was filled with thoughts of Grecian heroism (IIS) 
and glory, as well as with the severe and elevated ideas of a 
his time, saw the necessity of employing such language as 
would give full expression to the manly spirit of his cha- 
racters as well as to their depth of thought. Hence the 
peculiar stanip which essentially distinguishes it from the 
lighter and more refined diction of his successors. His 
characters, elevated as they were above the stature of 
ordiuwy mortals, required a corresponding pomp of lan- 
guage, to make Itnown their superiority to the audience. 
In the ' Frcf^a* of Anstopfaanes (1024), ^schylus himself 
speaks of this necetsity: — 

« We IIHUt DMtob 

Sach lofty thoughts with Isogoage suitable- 
Far demigods, whose vestments trsDsceail ouis 
Must speak in lordlier strain '." 

,£schylus himself, full of the straightforward, manly, 113 
JHHWuraUe feeling, whidi every where distinguished the b 
sturdy warrior of Marathon, maintains, amidst all the force 
and signilicBnce of Ins language, and all tiie boldness of liis 
imagery, a liraplicity of purpose, which, in the diaJi^ue 
especially, inparts to his diction an old-fashioned, bard, 
and rugged character. " As all the personages," says 
Dr. Miilkr, " whom .£schylus brin^ on the stage, express 
their sentiments with force and dignity, so have all the 
Ibnua of speech which they employ, a certain massiveness 
as well as beauty, which reminds one of the temple of 
Ictinua, with its huge blocks of squared and polished 
marUe," If his style is wanting in finished elegance and c 
lightness, that deficiency is more than counterbalanced by 
its vigour and precision. The mind of ^schytus was too 
deeply impressed with the solemnity of his subject, too 
fully conscious of the dimity of his characters and the 
grmtness of their thot^ts, to waste ita powers on the com- 
position of general ami easily intelligible sentences. He 
recognises, it is true, stylistic art as a means by which the 
inmost thoughts and feelii^ <^ men are brought to light ; 
but for the most part he employs it only as an external 

lujaXaiv yvuiiSy Kal havoiwv iaa tal rd piniara rimtf. 
tAXaic iU6e Toig ^/iiBiave role pi^iaai fitifoat xPQ<'^<"' 
BxX yif roic l^srioic q/tuv xpiniTai toXA atfivaripouru'. - 
s 6 
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(113) embellUhment, His language is full of rolling pomp, and 

A rich in unusual, but significant and high-sounding com- 
binations, in antique words and phrases. The figurative 
expression, whose boldness not unfrequently reminds us of 
tbe oriental school of poetry, is one of the essential charac- 
tenslics of his style. These iroages and similitudes bear 
witness to the fertility of hia invention, and to that intuitive 
perception, which enables him so happily to discover and 
combine kindred, but, at first sight, incongruous expres- 
sions. Hence his favorite 'Oxymora';' as, for example, 
when he calls the scytale " the army's dumb aieaeenger." 

B This passion for exhibiting every salient thought, and every 
powerful feeling, in its full comprehensiveness, by the re- 
petition of almost synonymous phrases, has produced 
frequent pleonasms and tautologies. His ' Agamemnon ' 
affords the best specimen of this figurative diction, whilst 
in some of his otlier pieces, such as the ' Prometheus' and 
the ' Persee,' the language differs leas from that of ordi- 
nary prose. 
114 His syntax depends rather on the juxtaposition of periods 

c and copulative, adversative, and disjunctive propositions, than 
on the subjection of one period to another. Consequently, 
causal and conditional propositions are rare ; whilst, on the 
other hand, asyndeton, anacolutbia, and aposiopesis, are his 
fevorite figures of speech. This, in trudi, constitutes the 
maindifBcuity of his style, which is also wanting in rhetorical 
fluency and refined development of thought, 
lis The language of tragedy was indebted for its grace and • 

j> delicacy to Sophocles, who carefully avoided the obscurity, 
bordering on iMrnibast, of the ^schylean dicticm, and endea- 
voured by means of syntactic combinations to mark more 
distinctly the relations of ideas to one another, and thus to 
establish a beneficial equilibrium between thought and ex- 

Eressicm. This equalization was accomplished by giving 
mitation and depth to the language. "Supported," says 
Bemhardy, " by the educated and refined society of Athens, 
Sophocles crested a model style for all the higher species of 
poetry, a style which was no longer split into heten^eneoua 
masses by ijie distinctions of dialogue and choral song, but 

[' 'OSijiupBv (at Qnint. tradit) sententis est ex pericalo petita, 
Ixro est, lU oBectate et acute enontiata, nt fotoa vidsatur. — Secg^ 
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n hi ch breathed theiatnespirit throughout, merely illi)minat-(l IS) 
ing the different groups with ever-varying colours. jEachy- a 
Ins possessed a richer and more varied vocabulary, abounding 
in those bold and ni^ed worda, which served to •distin- 
guish the diction of his tragedy from the lai^age of 
ordinary life ; but Sophocles even here acted with modera- 
tion, inventing words and introducing exotic terms, but 
exhibiting at the same time a comprehensive and me- 
thodical spirit, as well as a poetical judgement in the 
development of his nervous phraseol<^, which, in tnith, 
is very closely allied to the purest Atticism. Consequendy 
his tragic diction, whilst it maintains its connexion widi 
ordinary Attic life, loses nothing of the dignity which is 
the peculiar attribute of tragedy. Finally, the difference b 
between the two poets as regards form, is especially con- 
spicuous in their respective modes of periodic arrangement. 
In ^schylus, the composition is nuve, transparent, and 
often unequal. Sophocles, on the contrary, always aims 
at an artistic union of the several members of his periods, 
although not Imfrequently the mode in which this junction 
is effected is somewhat obscure, and exhibits the greatest 
variety, with the most noble and impassioned rhetoric. 
Even in the minute, and almost imperceptible portions of 
his work, we discern, as in the productions of the ancient 

' sculptors, a delicacy of taste and an accuracy, which 
deemed no particular unworthy its attention." 

The style of Euripides is alti^ether different. As his 116 

- characters are scarcely elevated either in thought or action o 
above the level of ordinary life, so their language differs but 
little from the phraseology to which the Athenians of that 
day were accustomed in their public assemblies and courts 
of justice. Hence he is nick-named by Aristophanes the 
"poet of the bar," and public speakers are advised to 
acquire the art of " Euripidizing elegantly." Devoted as 
he was to that philosophical learning, which he had been 
the first to press into the service of the tragic muse, and to 
the rhetorical and dialectical arts, acquired in the schools of 
Prodicus and Protagoras, Euripides was naturally inclined 
to substitute an easy fluency of style, with great propriety 
and precision of language, for the poetic sublimity, which 
had been the glory of his predecessors. The leading cha- 
racteristics, therefore, of his style, are fine-spun eloquence 
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(lI6)Aiid fluency of exprewion. If, on tlie one hand, ttieae 
A innovatioDB may be justified by the fact, tbst dte biiatling 
Athenian citizen of that day had little either of leisuze or 
jnclioation for the study of b severer style, it cannot, on 
the other, he denied that tr^c poetry lost much of its 
vigour by the chai^. Thus the language of the Chonues 
in his pieces is litile better than ornate prose, without 
imagery, flights of fancy, or grandeur of expression, to 
rivet the atteoticm of the audience. The periods in his 
dramatic text are carelessly and loosely put together; the 
expressions smooth, easily understood, and now and then 
B rhetorical. The long speeches of his meiaengeis, as well 
as the monologues and reflexiouB, are, it is true, distinct 
and intelligible, but often savouring of the carelessness 
and laxity of ordinary conversation. His style frequ«)tly 
d^ecerates into mannerism and a repetition of favourite 
forms of expression. In a word, the poetry of Euripides 
occupies a middle place, between the florid magnificence of 
poetry, and the logical severity of prose. 



PART III. 



SCENIC REPRESENTATION OF THE ANCIENT 
TRAGEDY. 



S 22. ^nustwe and arrangement of the Theatre. — Tiea- 
tron, — Orchestra. — Skene. 

ll'j The distinction between ancient and modem tragedy is 
c no where so apparent as in the scenic representation. So 
scrupulously, indeed, have the Greeks adhered, in the con- 
struction and arrangement of their theatres, to the model 
of an earlier and ruder age, that ne should be almost 
templed to charge them with pedantry and affectation, were 
we not aware of the fact, to which allusion has alreadf 
been made, that Greek tragedy, even in its fullest develop- 
ment, has always retained, to a certain extent, its character 
as a religious performance. Bearing this circumstance in 
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nniiMl, ne ahall have no difficulty in di>coveriiig the reuon(117) 
why a people so quick-witted and inventive as the Greeks, a 
continued to tolerate airaugeineiiti, which muBl have well- 
nigh destroyed all dramatic illusion. 

The Athenian theatre was, in point of fact, not so 118 
much a playhouse, in the ordinary acceptation of the 
tmn, as a building fitted up for the celebration of the 
Dionysiao solemnities: consequently, in its construction, 
care tras taken that sufficient accommodation should be 
provided for the ditbyrambic Cborua, as well as for the 
actors. It was also used. occaBionally for the celdiration b 
of other festivals, and as a place of meeting for the 
people: its form and arrangements would, therefore, 
necessarily be very different from those of a theatre con- 
structed for the sole purpose of dramatic repres^itation. 
This will account for the existence, both in Greece and in 
the colonies, of large and magnificent theatres, in cities 
where no dramatic performance, as far as we know, ever 
took place. 

Like tragedy itself, the Athenian theatre, of which all 119 
the rest were copies, derived its origin from the dithy- c 
rambic Chorus : the orchestra (or dancins-place) serving 
as a nucleus, to which the other pacts of the plan were 
gradually added, in the same manner as the dramatic 
portions of the poem were grouped by the tragic writers 
around the original choral hymn. 

The great stone theatre of Dionysus, at Athens, stood 120 
on the south-eastern slope of the Acropolis, in the Le- 
nteum, which contained also the temple of the god. 
Its foundation was laid in the 70th Olympiad, imme- p 
diately afler the downfal, during a poetical contest between 
Fratinas and iEschylus, of the ricketty wooden hustings 
and benches which served in those days for the accom- 
modation of actors and spectators : but the building was 
not completed until the time of Lycurgus, although 
dramas, we have every reason to believe, were per- 
formed in it at an earlier period. It consisted of three 
parts: — 1. The theatre, properly so called, which contained 
seats for the spectators. 2. The stage, which foced the 
seats. And, S. The space between those two divisions, 
which was called the conistra, or orchestra in the more 
comprehensive meaning of the tenn. 
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121 The ground-plan was drawn in the following manner ; — 
A 6rst, thearcbitect described, on the site selected fur the build- 

ing, a circle sufficiently large to contain the iheatron; and 
within it drew a square, of which each corner touched the 
circumference of the circle. The side of this square which 
lay nearest to the spot on which it was proposed to erect the 
stage, indicated the end, or, viewed from the seats of the 
spectators, the commencement, of that portion of the plan. 
Parallel to this line was drawn, on the periphery of the 
circle, another line, on which they erected the wall, which 
B formed the back of the stage, or front of the scene. The 
segment of the circle thus cut ofif being small, the stage 
was, of course, exceedingly shallow. The remainder of the 
circle formed the orchestra, around which were ranged the 
seats of the spectators (theatron) in concentric rows, rising 
one above the other, and each row forming a semicircle ex- 
tended by tangents from the centre of the orchestra to the 
stage. 

122 If we examine the fragments of Greek theatres which 
c still exist, ne shall find that the site invariably selected by 

the architect was the side of a bill, as being most favour- 
able for Hie construction of the theatron. In rocky forma.- 
tions this object was easily effected by cutting out rows of 
seats, which were afterwards cased with marble, if the rock 
happened to be of a sofl nature : but when the soil was 
loose, it was necessary to dig trenches sufficiently deep to 
receive the masonry, which served for the foundations of 
TOWS of stone seats. In choosing a site, the architects seem 
to have r^arded the extent and beauty of the view to be 
j> obtained from the theatron, rather than the aspect. Not 
unlrequently the seats faced southwards, although such an 
arrangement is expressly condemned by Vitnivius. The 
dimensions of the building depended, of course, on the 
size of the place, and the number of its inhabitants. At 
Athens there were seats for S0,000 spectators, whilst at 
Megalopolis the enormous number of 40,000, according to 
a probable calculation, were accommodated within the walls 
of the largest theatre in Greece. 

123 By the arrangement of the seats, which rose one behind 
the other, like terraces, every one of these spectators was 
enabled to see and hear. In the smaller theatres, the rows 
of seats formed a single story; but in the larger they were 
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divided into compartments (iHvai), by one or two gang- (123) 
Trays {iia^u/iara, pnednctiones), which ran from one & 
extremity of the semicircle to the other, parallel with the 
seats. Each of these stories was again subdivided into 
wedge-like compartments (i;Epi;i£rc, cunei), by flights of 
steps ascending frtnn the lowest to the highest row, and 
spread out like the sticks of a fan ', The front half of the 
row served for a seat, whilst the back part, which was a 
httle lower, was used as a resting-place for the feet of 
those who sat in the row above. The two extremities (or 
" horns," as they were called) of the theatron were bounded 
by a dwaif wall, which followed the form of the terraces 
firom the top to the bottom, and served as a rail to the 
seats. A higher wall would have shut out many of the 
spectators from a view of a great part of the stage. 

The gangway, or diasoma, was either single or double; 124 
in the latter case, one of the passages, or ways, was higher b 
than the other. The first row of seats below the gai^way 
had atone backs here and there. On the wall of the gang- 
way, which was about the height of a man, were inscribed 
the names of the different wedge-tike compartments, as seen 
in the remains discovered at Syracuse and Xanthua, In 
gome ruins we trace also the remains of a raised passage 
round the orchestra, near the lowest row of seats. The 
highest row was generally bounded by a wait. Whether 
the portico, of which we find a solitary example in the 
ruins of the theatre at Tyndaris, was of Grecian origin, or 
an addition made at a later period by the Romans, we have 
no means of ascertaining. Thus much, however, is certain, c 
that no ruins of a genuine Greek theatre exhibit distinct 
traces of such a colonnade, which one generally supposes to 
have been erected as a shelter for the spectators in case of 

> GSttling, ii 
cose, tells us tl 

from one another by a gangway (jSiaJw/ia, pr^cinctio) eight fret in 
width, by which an easy aecesa was obtainei! to the aeata. From the 
base of this pracioctio rises a wall (altitudo pracinctioiiia) about six 
feet high, above which are placed the seatfl of the upper story, on a 
base which sluidg rery little lower than the crown of this wall. 
Eight sm^l flights of steps, intended as a means of access &um the 
pnecincUo te the different seats, divide the rows (both above and 
below tiie pneeinctio] into nine compsrtments (ounei)." 

Google 
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(124) sudden run, the tfieatre itself beii% without a roc€. This 
A object nas probably attained by the erection of other 
buUdinga in the immediate vicinity <^ the theatre. The 
spectators either entered their seals by doors in the boun- 
dary wall, or mounted from the orchestra to the lowest 
gangway by a flight of low steps, and thence along the 
staircases, which formed the radii of the semicircle, dividii^ 
the aeau into wenlge-like compartments. If the lower 
diviciim of the dieatron were excavated out of the hill itself, 
the Bpectat«»a entered by dows (vomitoria) underneath that 
part which was built on a substruction, and thus found 
B their way into one of the prtecinctiones. In what mannec 
tbe braara vessels «nployed for the conveyance of Bound 
were affixed to the seats, or of what desciipdon they were, 
we have scarcely any means of ascertaining, as Vitruviua 
is the only writar who mmtions them. 

125 The next grand division oi the Greek theatre i« the 
space between the theatron and the «tage, which was 
specially arranged, when occasion required, as a standii^ 
and danciog-f^ace for the tragic or comic Chorus. 

126 We have already mentioned that the theatre waa used 
c for public meetings and religious jvocessions, &» well as 

for dramatic exhibitions. It consisted, therefore, strictly 
speaking, of two massive stone parts, via., the thentroo, 
and the transverse building opjposite it, which enclosed 
three sides of an open space of moderate height, whence 
the audience might be easily addressed, or which might be 
used on play-days aa a stf^ for the actors. This space 
was raised, aecording to Vitruviua, from ten to twelve feet 
above the floor of the theatre, which was generally strewed 
with sand, instead of beit^ boarded. Hence its name of 
D 0ONI8TSA (sand-place). In tbe middle of tins space waa 
erected an altar of Dionysus (Bacchus), called " thymeie," 
around which tbe dithyrambic Chorus performed its dances 
after the ancient fashion. From this circumstance the place 
itself was called tbe "orchebtba." It is by no meana 
improbable, that for the accommodatioti of the dancers in 
the dithyrambic ChMua, the space immediately round the 
altar was floored with planks, and this floor gave the name 
of orchestra to the whole of the coniatra. Whether the 
sacrificial altar, which seems to have been of uniform size. 
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and surrounded by steps, always stood in the orobestra, or (13S) 
nas merely placed there on the occasion of the Dionyaiac a 
festival, we have no means of discoTering. 

We rauBt not, however, confound this orchestra, which 127 
naa ten or twelve feet lower than the stage, with the place 
on which the tragic and comic Chorus took their stand ; for 
it would be absuf d to suj^se, that in tragedy and comedy, 
where the choristers were constantly conversing with the 
actors, their heads could have been placed more than a man's 
height below the feet of the perBons on the stage. On the 
contrary, it would seeni, that when dramatic representa- 
tuyoB took place, a wooden scaffold was erected in front of 
the stage a litde lower thwi the stage itaelf, and extendi!^ 
fro« its front to the Thymele. The entrance for the Chorus b 
to this scenic orchestra, as we will call it, to distinguish it 
from the grand orchestra, or cooiatrB, was by two principal 
doorways (vdpoSot), on the right and left side* between 
the stage aiid the theatrcKi, which was also used by moat of 
the spectMors, as the easiest mode of access to their seats. 
The Chorus dien ascended by a flight of wide steps from 
the floor of the theatre to the elevated station which they 
were lo occupy during the perfbnnanoes. The orchestra 
was connected with the stage by a few steps, which enabled 
the Chorus to mount the stage, or the acton to come down 
to the orchestra. Of the former, we have an instance in c 
the 'Helena' of Euripkles, v. 331 and £16, where the 
Chorus crosses the tt^ and enters the house : of the 
latter, there is an exanqtle in the ' Eumraides ' of ^schylus, 
who are discovered asleep in the temple (^ Apollo, and on 
beii% roused descend from the stage to the orcbestm. 
From the whole of this description it will be evident, ihat 
die Thymele, which is generally supposed to have stood in 
the midst of the scenic <»^eBtra, was not really in such a 
position as would render it available for a dramatic per- 
formance. We should rather be inclined to think tfaat its d 
steps were occupied (although out of sight perhaps of the 
stage) by the flute>players and RhabdophSri (wand-bearers 
or policemen), wbo were placed there to keep ordn anKng 
the spectators. 

The next portion of the theatre which deserves our 128 
attention is the Stage. In all the fragnients which still 
exist of ancient tbeatrca, this portion is ue most impnfect. 
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S8) for the obvious reason that it waa, in a great measure, con- 

A stnicted of wood. In the most comprehensive meaning of 
the tenn, the whole stage is called an^vfj, a word whicb 
has been preserved with a different accentuation, in most 
modem languages. Literally it means a tent; in all proba- 
bility because it was customary, before the existence of 
stone theatres, for the actor or reciter to emerge from such 
a shelter. Even when this primitive erection was super- 
seded by the commodious stone theatre of a later period, 
the word attjvii was still used to express either the whole 
stage, or, in a more confined sense, the wall at the back of 

£ the stage with the space behind it. The open spot, on 
which die piece was performed, waa called the proscenium 
(jtpoat^ytoy), because it was in iront of the stage-wall 
(octjv^). The centre of this space, on which the actors 
stood and delivered their speeches, was called the Ic^toa 
(XoyEiov, speaking-place). Unless, indeed, " logeion " were 
merely another name for the proscenium ; for we find 
nothing in its arrangement or construction to distinguish it 
from the rest of the stage. The proscenium was bounded 
on the right and lefl by two buildmgs, which extended like 
wings from the back of the stage to the two extremities 

c or boms of the theatron. These buildings were called 
TrapaoKtivia, side-wings. Between them and the spectators 
were the two grand entrances to the orchestra, the only 
architectonic connexion between the theatron and the stage. 
The recesses behind the back wall of the stage (postsce- 
nium) as well as the parascenia, served either as dreesii^- 
Tooms for the actors, or storehouses in which they kept 
the machinery, costumes, and other properties of the 

D theatre. These storehouses were called trKEvii. The floor 
of the proscenium, which was boarded, rested on a stone 
substruction, or at least on a wall, the front of which was 
turned towards the spectators, and was embellished with 
columns and statues ; but these were almost entirely hidden, 
during the representation of dramatic pieces, by the scenic 
orchestra, erected in front of the permanent stage. This 
wall and the hollow space underneath the proscenium were 
called the hyposcenium (^vroaKinor). We have already 
remarked, that only a small segment of the circle originally 
described was cut ofTby the stage; consequently, it formed 
a rectangular oblong figure, the longer sides of which were 
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equal, or perhaps a little more than equal, to the whole (128) 
diameter of the orchestra. " This form of the Greek stage," a 
says Dr. Miiller, " had its origin in the peculiar taste of 
the ancients; vho loved to exhibit the attendants of theb 
heroes, ranged in a long file across the narron stage ; ia 
(he same manner as in their sculptured frieses and pictures, 
each figure stood out distinctly, instead of the baclc row 
being in a great measure hidden by those in Aunt." For 
battles, popular tumults, and such like stirriag scenes, 
there was no room on the Athenian stage ; nor would the 
poet, even if there bad been space enough, have deemed 
himself justified in introducing spectacles so inconsist^it 
with the calm dignity of the tr^ic muse and the religious 
character of the performance. 

§ 23. Scenery, Decoration, and Machinery. 

Many of the instruments belonging to the scenery, deco- 129 
ration, and other properties of the Greek theatre, being b 
known to us only by name, it is impossible to ascertain 
with certainty how much was lefl to the imaginatioQ of the 
spectator, and how much was actually displayed before his 
eyes. Speaking generally, however, we may say that 
the arrangement was exceedingly simple, as compared with 
the theatrical mechanism of modem days. This may be 
attributed partly to the simplicity of the ancient tragedy 
itself, and partly to the circumstance of all tlie scenes 
being supposed to take place in the open air, instead of in 
houses and rooms. The back wall of the stage, of which c 
the height is not known, had three doors, through which 
the actors came on the stage, and made their exit. The 
painting and decoration of this wall generally represented a 
palace, of which the central, or royal door, as it was called, 
belonged exclusively to the king and other princely inha- 
bitants of the palace, whilst those on the right and lefl were 
supposed to be the entrances to the women's apartments, 
guest chambers, and ofBces. Not unfrequently the scenery q 
represented also a temple, with its appropriate buildings 
and courts ; but it was always the front and not the interior 
of the building that was exhibited, it being a distinguishing 
characteristic of the heroic life, that all important business 
was transacted in the public halls, markets, and streets. 
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(129) The decoratioRS nhich we have just deBcribed were tbe 

A moBt appropriate in ordinary cases, but instances sometimes 
occurred in which a very different style of scenery wm 
required. For example, in the ' Prometheus ' of ^achyloi, 
we have a representation of the ru^ed cVifk of the Cau- 
casus ; and in the ' Philoctetes ' of Sophocles, a wild and 
desolate shore, with a gratto embosomed in bushes and 
trees. In the '(EdipusColoneus' no buildings appear, the 
back-ground representing only the rocky wall of the grove 
of the Bumenides, and the grove itself. In the ' Ferste ' of 
^schyluB, the scene is the tomb of Darius, in a rural 
district near Susa ; instead therefore of a palace, we may 
suppose that there was a tomb in the back-ground sur- 

B rounded [irobably by trees. The ' Supptices ' <^ die same 
poet requires a rural landscape near the city of-Argos, with 
an altar and grove. There are also a few tragedies extant, 
in which the scene changes during the representation. For 
instance, in the ' Euraenides,' we have first the interior of the 
temple at Delphi, and then the Parthenon in the Acropolis 
at Athens; and in the 'Ajax' of Sophocles, the tent of 
the mad hero, and afterwards the sea-shore. These 
changes, which were comparatively rare, the unity of place 
being in most instances strictly observed by the tragic 
writers, Were effected by means of two revolving scenes 

c (ittpiaKroi, versurse). TheBe Tcpiaitroi consisted of three 
screens forming an equilateral triangle, which revolved on 
a pivot inserted in the floor of the stage. They were 
placed on each side of the proscenium, so as to answer the 
purpose of our modem side-scenes or coulisses, the side 
exhibited to the spectators standing in alt probability some- 
what obliquely, and the two other sides beii^ kept entirely 
out of sight. When it was necessary to shift the scene, the 
two periactB were turned round, either separately or toge- 
ther, and another picture exhibited. If, as seems most 
probable, these side scenes were removable at pleasure, it 
must have been possible to represent a great variety of 
prospects, by employing them wholly or partially, accord- 

s 11^ to the character of the piece represented. Between the 
periacta and the back wall of the stage, probably also 
between the periacts and the wall which extended from 
the parascenium to the proscenium, opposite the stage wall, 
was an open space on each side, which served tta (he 
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entrances and exits of those personages who were supposed (129) 
to come from the city or the country '. The theatre at a 
Athens being built on the southern side of the Acropolis, 
the spectators had the greater part of the city and port on 
their lef^-haDd, and almost all the country of Attica on the 
right : it was an established rule, therefore, that persons 
from the city should enter on the left, and those from the 
country or from foreign lands, on the right-hand side of 
the staige. 

The same rule was observed with respect to the side 130 
entrances into the orchestra; only in this case the right- b 
hand passage was less used than the other, because the 
Chorus was generally supposed to consist of persons who 
lived in the immediate neighbourhood. The effect of these 
regulations was, that the spectators were enabled to discover 
at a glance many circumstances, which they must otherwise 
have found out by d^rees, our modem playbills being un- 
known in those days. Two passages led from the prosce- 
nium to the lower side-avenues between the theatron and 
the stage, through which the Chortis passed from their 
dressing-room to the orchestra. From these remarks it c 
will be easily understood, that the Athenian stage generally 
represented a public square, which the heroic personages 
entered from their palaces, and the other characters of the 
piece trom the city, port, or country; for the purpose of 
communicating to one another their thoughts, feelings, and 
resolutions. "There were," says Vitruvios, " three sorts 
of Bcenicdecorations: — 1. The tragic scene, which wasem- 
bellished with columns, pediments, statues, and other archi- 
tectural ornaments, beseeming a royal residence. 2. The 
comic, which represented a private house or houses, tvith 
•everal stories and rows of windows. 3. The scene of the 
satjrric drama, which was painted to represent trees, caves, 
mountains, and other rural objects." This muat of course d 
be taken as a mere general description of the scenery 
employed in tragic, comic, and saiyric representations. 
The orchestra had no scenery of its own, but was supposed 
to represent a variety of places according to the chaises in 

' These are lbs ol ovu vapoloi, sdilos in gcenaiD, or itinera ret' 
aaranim (passsgen by tha iripincrai) mentiioisd by Vitruvius, luid 
diatioct from the lover entnmceB to tbe or«1ieBtc&, which vere called 
ol nirv iripttoi. 
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(190) tlic scenic decorations of the stage. For iostance, if the 
A scene represented a palace and the legion the open court 
in front of it, the orcheBtra was then a public square, in 
which the people assembled for the purpose of communi- 
cating their wishes to the sovereign. If a camp occupied 
the back of the stage, the orchestra was the muster-ground ; 
and lastly, if the scene were a teraple, and the logeion the 
consecrated court, immediately in front of it, then the 
orchestra was supposed to be the lai^ec space within the 
Peribolos, which was represented by the theation itself. 
B This symbolic character of the orchestra is especially mani- 
fest in those pieces in which there are changes of scenery. 
But, as tlie orchestra was only a continuation of the open 
space represented by the prosceniuni, it would have been 
of course absurd to separate the two by a curtain, like 
those in the Roman theatres, which were drawn up at the 
commencement, and lowered at the conclusion of the per- 
formance. Such a drop-scene is never mentioned by 
ancient writers ; nor can we imagine any reason why the 
Greeks should have adopted an arrangement at once so 
useless and so cumbrous. 

131 It only remains for us to give a short account of the 
c machinery of the Athenian theatre. And here, as in many 

other matters of antiquarian research, the ars nesciendi 
must be allowed its privilege: for we know scarcely any 
thing of these machines except their names, or if a short 
notice of them occurs here and there in Greek writers, the 
information thus obtained is too scanty to warrant our iden- 
tifying them with the mechanism of our modem theatres; 
to which, perhaps, they bore scarcely any resemblance. 

132 The two machines which seem to have been most fre- 
D quently employed, were the eccycleka and the exostka. 

The first of these, according to the meagre accounts which 
we possess, was a wooden machine, mounted, as the name 
indicates, on wheels ; the other was probably a sort of 
balcony which was pushed, instead of being wheeled, into 
its pkce. Respecting the use of these machines, Dr. 
Miiller hazards the following conjecture, " It was now and 
then necessary to exhibit to the spectators scenes which 
were supposed to be enacted within the walls of a house ; 
in those dramas, for example, of which the plan required a 
tragic tableau, or graphic and simultaneous representaticat 
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of a whole cluster (so to speak) of striking conceptions. (132) 
Take, for instance, the scene in which the Clytemnestra of a 
JSschylus stands with a drawn sword over the bodies of 
Agamemnon and Cassandra, with the bathing dress in her 
hands, in which her ill-fated husband had been entangled ; 
and in the succeeding tril(^ where the bathing dress is 
seen cm the same spot, but now covering the dead bodies of 
^gistfaus and Clytemnestra : or where, in the ' Ajax ' of 
Sophocles, the hero is discovered gazing mournfully on the 
slaughtered sheep, which he had mistaken in his madness 
for the princes of the Grecian army. It is very evident 
that in these and similar instances, the object of the poet is 
not to exhibit the deed itself in the course of accomplish- 
ment, but the ciRcuusTAMCEB resulting from its completion, 
as subjects of reflection for the Chorus and spectators. 
For the purpose of brii^i^ such groups on the stage, and b 
thus exhibitii^ the interior of those dwellings which were 
concealed behind the scenes, they employed the machines 
called encyclema and exostra, the effect of which may 
be gathered from the context of the ancient tragedies. 
The folding doors of a palace or a warrior's tent fly open 
and discover an inner chamber, which remains distinctly 
visible on the stage; until the progress of the plot requires 
that it should give place to some other scene. Hermann 
is of opinion, that the stage wall itself was made to open 
bj means of the encyclema; and quotes, in support of 
his theory, Virg. Georg. iii. 24: "scena diversis aiscedit 
frontibus." 

Mention is also made of a fi')X''*Vi >> '^i™ which seema 133 
in its more restricted sense to have signified the ma- a 
chine, by means of which the gods were made to appear 
suddenly in the air. Some account of this apparatus is 
given by the Scholiast on Lucian, who tells us, that above 
the two doors in the back wall of the stage were two 
machines, by one of which (that on the left hand) the 
sudden apparition of gods and heroes was efiected, when 
no other means could -be found of unravelling thf plot. 
Hence, the well-knovm proverbial expression, " deus ex 
machina," an expedient too often resorted to by Euripides 
in his tragedies. The Giokoyc'ioy was also an apparatus d 
for exhibiting the gods in the upper regions. It was em- 
ployed, according to a notice which we find in Pollux, in 
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(133)the 'Psychoatasie' of ^achylus, where Zeus was disco- 
A vered seated on the tbeoloeeion with a balance in hii hand, 
and Eos and Theds kneeling on each side to ask the lives 
of their sons Memnon and Achilles. There were also 
contrivances for suddenly withdrawing an actor from the 
sight of the spectators, or letting him down from the top of 
the theatre. Of this description were the machines called 
tuptjfia and y^pavoc, which were fastened and put in motion 
by raeans of ropes. As an instance of this mode of em- 
ploying the cipiifia, we may mention the ascent of Bellero- 
^on on his winged horse. The other engine, the yt'pafoc, 
probably a sort of crane, was ^employed when some deity 
who had descended from heaven, returned diither carrying 
with him the body of a mortal, e. g. when Eos carriea off 
Memnon. It was also used perhaps in the 'Rhesus' of 
^schylus, where the muse conveys her son to the habita- 
B tions of the gods. The accounts which we possess of the 
manner in which these machines were employed, seem to 
warrant the supposition, that ^e roof of the stage contained 
a roam, in which the ascending figitres were concealed 
from the eyes of the spectators. This conjecture is ren- 
dered more probable by the term iTisjc^t-iov, which is 
explained by Hesychiu* to mean ro iiri r^c "^iv^ trara- 
yiiytov. There was also a machine to* pRODnciHCJ 

TnrUDBB {PpoyrtiOi), and a LIQHTKIKG-TOWBR (Kcpavn^ 

c vicoriloy). The contrivance for imitating thunder was a 
number of brazen vessels filled widi -stones, which were 
rattled behind the scenes. There were also two trap- 
doors (hiHxTctioiiaro.'), one on the Stage, the other in the 
orchestra. The cbaron's ladder {^apiivnoi rXf/ianc), 
seems to have been another name for one of theae doors. 
Through them the ghost of Polydorus rose in the ' Hecuba ' 
of Euripides, and the Furies in the ' Eumenides ' of Ms' 
chylus '. 

> Tb« use of intM:hiiiei7 belonged rather to th« age of .^schjluB 
and tba older comedy, than to the more simple drama of M) eariiei 
period. Tombs, altars, appuitionB of gods sod spectres, exbibitioaa 
of celestial beings □□ scaflolds suspend^ in the air, winged chariot^ 
and fabulous monsters, on whieb ^ds someliiDM d««cended to earth, 
imttntians of ttioader Mid lightning ; a moving woiU, in short, of »«• 
ehanical inTentions, Baited well the ideal character of the jfischylean 
tragedy. SucceediDg tragic poets had lass need of these extraordinary 
appijancag, because they confined themselves more atrictly vrithm the 
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$ 24. Public Ponlion of the Greek Tragic Writer, — Pre- 
parations for bringing out Tragedie3.-^Theatre-day».^- 
Theatrical Representatiom under the superintendence of 
the Alheniait Goeemment. — Choregie, — budget, — Theo- 
ricon. — Spectators. 

At Athens, the esLerciae of the tragic ait was do mere 134 
pastime, with which the poet begniled his houra of lolitude : a 
it was rather the serious business of his life, the ofScial 
employment which connected him by the closest ties with 
tbe government of his country. Poets and orators, painters 
and sculptors, musicians and actors, all deemed their talents 
the Intimate property of the community, or devoted them 
to the service of the gods whose protection and &vour they 
enjoyed. 

De^Iy impressed with a sense of this obligation, the 135 
favoured ones on whose birth Melpomene had smiled, were b 
wont at tbe Dionysian iestivals, to offer on the altar of 
Bacchus tbe gifts with which the Muses had endowed tbem, 
as the noUest and moat acceptable of thank-^offerings. 
The consciousness that tbe position which he occupied was 
important, and in some sort official, stimulated the tragic 
poet to surprising and almost incredible exertions, because 
he felt, that a necessity was laid upon him, as a recognised 
and paid officer of the state, to devote his noblest faculties 
to the service of the gods and the improvement of his 
fellow -citizens. For the promotion of these objects yearly a 
dramatic contests were established, which imparted an ad- 
ditional interest to the Dionysia, already, tbe iwbleBt festival 
in tbe Athenian calendar '. 

drole of hniDui experience : wlu1*t, n tbe other buid, the writers of 
the old^ Domed]', in tbe true spirit of their fikotastio ctUing, not 
only «KbUHted all the reaources of euiting theatric&l mechtuilBm, 
bat erea iuTsnted a, ooDddarable number of new combiDstiona. — 

BKRKHAItDT. 

' We know genamUy that tim thk*tkk-d«t9, on which dramatic 
^wformaiiDea took place at Atluaia, were during the DionymB, but the 
mfomutioa whieh we poaa cnc leapecting the number, dutribatiim, 
fto. of tboae days, ia eicee^ngly vague and imperfect. Thus much, 
however, seems oertain ; that from tbe earliest timea aeasons were 
aet apart in different disttiela of Atdoa fca the worship of Dionfmn ; 
•nd that many of these diatriets being politically co^ected with 
Athens, a, series of Dionysian feaaCa waa celebrated in tliat city (as 
I 2 
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Q But the religious importance of tragedy may be inferred 

n also from the care with which the state conducted all the 
preparations for its representation. As the child of the 
Dionysian mysteries, it had ever been deemed one of the 
bulwarks of religion and of the constitution. Consequently 
in proportion to the tendency which it exhibited to be- 
come a mere work of the poet's art, was the necessity for 
increased exertion on the part of substantial citizens, no 
less than on lliat of the magistrate. It was enacted, there- 
fore, that every poet who desired to bring out a piece 
should give due notice to the Archon, who presided over 

B the festival, and demand a Chorus (xop^** aiTtlv). It is 
generally supposed that the Basileus, or Archon charged 
with the superintendence of public worship, was the magis- 
trate to whom this application was made ; although Pollux, 
in his very uncritic-like compilation, asserts without proof, 
that the Eponymus presided over the Dionysia, and the 

. Basileus over ihe Lentea. If the Archon had confidence 
in the author, or was pleased with the piece itself, be im- 



well aa elsewhere) from the end of Autumn t< 
Spring. The Rrst of these was Ihs bubil or LEsasB Dionrsu, which 
wu oelelinted thronghoat Attica during the riniage, in the month 
of Fo«ede£ii. This was followed by the LsKXi, a feaat peculiar to 
Athens itself, the celebration of wbieh took place in the month of 
Gemelion, shortly after the regular vintage. The rural and urban 
IKonyaia, which in ancient timei had probably been celebrated cm 
Uie game day, were afterwards separated, to afford Che country people 
an apportunily of enjoying the fesCiiilies of Athens, after the coocln- 
■ion of the regular vintage in their respecdvc denti. The difference 
between the two festivals seema (o hare been, that the former com- 
memorated a natural, and the other an imaginary vintage. The 
LenKa was succeeded by the Akthesteriji, in the month Anthsa- 
teriAn. This was an Attic and lonip feaUval, which lasted thrse 
days. But the grand feast of all waa the obeitks or urban Diontsia, 
which probably oommenced on the 12th of Etaphebohan, and lastsd 
•event! days. To this feast strangers Socked from all the couatiiee 
in alliance villi Athens. At all Siese festivals, except the AnUie*> 
teria, tragedies and comedies were exhibited at the Leim and 
greater Dionysia in the dty, and at the rural Dionysia in the theatre 
of the Piraaoa. The season of the year at which the feotival took 
place, was of course not without its inflaence on the number of spoe- 
tatoia. At the winter Lenffia, for example, only the resident public 
visited the theatre, whilst at the great spring IMonj'sia it was crowded 
with a brilliant assemblage of strangers. As new pieces were alwajr* 
brought out at this festival, it waa, of coarse, a season to. whieb tfas 
tiieatrical critic, aa well as the play-going pnblie, looked fE«ward 
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mediately granted a Chorua and a licence for the repre- (I36 
sentation. Hence the expTession, x<'P°*' i'^oy", signifies a 
to approve of a piece. The Choruses for Tragedy and 
Comedy were formed at the expense of wealthy and ambi- 
tious citizens, who provided the oecesiary costumes and 
decorations, paid ibr the instruction of Uie choristers in 
singing and dancing by a competent choir-master (xopo- 
SiSatrraXot), in a place set apart for that purpose (Stlaata- 
\ilov), and maintained them until their education was com- 
pleted. The person of the choregus (xopiyic, in Lat., cko- 
r^u«), so they called the citizen who equipped and provided 
imtructioo for the Chorus, was held to be sacred and invio- 
lable, as beii^ engaged in the service of Dionysus. No one b 
durst disturb or insult him, even although his excessive 
zeal might lead him to transgress the laws. The expenses 
incurred, which were all comprehended under the general 
term yopifyia, were regarded by the state as votuntury 
sacrifices, or rather as debts of honour, which it behoved 
every substantial citizen to discharge in turn. As each 
chor^uB in the getting up of his Chorus strove to outvie 
bis antichor^i in other phylae, and to win the approbation 
of his fellow-citizens, we may well imagine that rivalry 
and party spirit were excited in a fearful degree. Ourc 
limits will not allow us to give at length the calculations 
made by respectable writers of the expenses incurred by 
the Athenian choregi : it may be sufficient to mention, that 
the inordinate love of the Athenians for theatrical exhibi- 
tions, and the extravagant sums expended on the drama, 
are not unfrequently made a subject of reproach. But 
even this feet is another proof, that the end proposed was 
sometiiing more elevated and noble than the mere amuse- 
ment or even instruction of the people ; for we cannot n 
suppose that the love of dramatic representation, even when 
stimulated by ambition, party spirit, and other selfish feel- 
ings, would he in itself a motive sufficiendy powerful to 
ciJl into action, much less to sustain for more than a cen- 
tury, the self-denying exertions of individual citizens and 

> The best and most complete &cconnt of the expenses of the 
Atbeaian theatre is to be fouod in ' Bilckh'B Public Eoonomy of 
Athens.' " The celebration of their fegUTali," says that writer, 
" WKMioned at a ver} evl? period sn cipcn^lure to the \tiha stage. 
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137 With regard to the manner in which the biuineas (^ his 
A office was conducted by the choregus, the order in which 

the different Cfaonues came on the stage, and the ques- 
tion whether the expense of several dramatic Choruses 
was sometimes boroe by the same chAregus, the information 
which we possess is exceedingly scanty. The splendour 
of the choregite kept pace with the prosperity of the naticnt ; 
and towards the end of the Feloponnesian war began gra- 
dually to decline. 

138 Together with the Cbonis, a sufficient number of actors 
sin the pay of the state, and equipped at. the public ex- 
pense, was assigned to the poet by lot, supposii^ him 
not to be already provided with actors, specially trained 
by himself for the representation of his own pieces. The 
instruction of the Chorus and actors was either conducted 
by the tragic poet in person, or at least carried on under 
his superintendence. This, in fact, was the part of his 
duty over which the state exercised the most jealous 
Tigiluioe, as being especially subject to its jurisdictioa. 
The most important part of this training was instruction in 
the piece itself (fifovnif Spa/sa, TpayfSiay, docere fabit- 

c lam). The poet who by means of such instruction brought 
out a drama which had never before been represented, 
was entitled to a recompense from the state, and if be waa 
victoriouB in the contest, obtained the prize. 

139 The tragic representation was no more left to chance than 
any otJier portion of the religious solemnity. Five judges 
(AgonothStfe) were solemnly awom to decide on the respec- 
tive merits of the choregi, poets, and actors, and to assign 
the crown of honour to the most deserving. They were 
attended by the MastigophSri or Rhabdo^bdri, a theatrical 
police, whose duty it waa to admonish, and, if necessary, 
expel, the disorderly. 

■e nnboimded &s that of the moat laiiiiious courts ; bnt its object 

was for nobler, for the benefits which it conferred were not confined 
to a chosen few, but shared by all Uie cltizenB. It was coonecled 
moreover with religion, the brightest jewel poBseBsed by man, and 
was calculated to produce feelinfps of patriotism, as well as a refined 
tasle ajid cntical judgement. It was a noble ambition, which led men 
to expend enormouB sums on the arts, CDoseorated as they were to 
the service of religion, on rich but durable furniture, druses, and 
carpets : on Choruses and muucal e ' ' 
theatre, in EhorC, excelleut alike in m 
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L»t]jr, piDvuton w>b made by the slate for the aceom- 140 
niodation of the public. Every citizen of the poorest a 
class received (in- accordance with a plan proposed by 
Pericles) two obSli from the public exchequer, which were 
paid as eotrance-money (Tfaeorlcon) to the party wbo 
contracted to keep the theatre id repair. At a later 
period the cidsens in general received a Tbeoricon, dis- 
tinct from the aums presented to them under the same 
title, which were intended to serve as their eontribution 
towards the due celebration of the great festivals. It is 
donbtftil whether at this rime, as was aAeTwards the case, 
the puhUc received doles of meat and drink, that they 
mi^t be enabled to remain until the end of the represen- 
tation, which lasted many hours '. 

$'25> The Tragic DidaseaUa and their Form.- — Agonittie 
Mode of Representation. — Chronicles of the Contests. 

Every tr^c didascalia or representation consiated of ]4l 
four pieces, viz. three tragedies and asatyrical aflerpiece. b 
Latterly, at least after the appearance of Euripides, the 
poets sometimes substituted for the satyr-play a fourth 
tragedy, which seeras to have been intended to answer the 
original purpose of the satyric ib'sma. The only undoubt.- 

* With regkrd to the cUssea of die Atb«llUii tkeatrical public, 



tlieabv 1 but BO far from there being any reasonable gmund for such 
a BuppDeitian, we maintain that no satiBfactoiy proof bas ever been 
addnced of ^eir abseDoe, when tngedies were repmented. Comp. 
A. W. Becker's ' CharicleB,' voL ii. p. 24I>. In what nunner the 
theatre was divided far the aucODunodaUon of the diSen ' ' 



of spectators, we bare now do means of aecertainmR. Probably each 
chus had its appointed quarter, but we can hardly suppose that a 
distinct Beat was asugned to each individmil. We should rather 
suppose that there wu a genera] stmggle for the best places, and 
tiiat the rule of " first come, Snt served," was strictly enforced : it 
being at the miine time disdnctly underBtood, that the inferior classes 
■bould remain in the quarter assigned to tbem,and not intrude theni- 
selvet into the front places. The seats nearest to the stage {■xpoitpia) 
ymrfi ooougded by the dozens of Athens, whether clarified or not, 
aooording to a property census, is not known.' Next to them, perhi^M, 
sat the women : behind them the Meteeci, and above all, the slaves 
sod Hetieri. The foreigners, who were present at the celebration of 
the greater Dionyma, leein to have had places (perhaps the best) in 
the ^DMfter asdfned to the dtisens. 
1 4 
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(141) edly genuine piece of this description which we poaseu, is 

A the ' Alcestis' of Euripides. In £schylus and the tragic 
writers who adopted his method, the three tragedies form a 
connected group of dramas (a trilogy), whilst in Sophocles, 
each piece is a distinct tragedy, with a complete and inde- 
pendent plot ; a system which was thenceforth uoiversaUy 
adopted. The form in all probability underwent many 
changes in the course of time ; as we may infer from the in- 
troduction by Euripides of a tetralogy, of which the aboTe- 
mentioned ' Alcestis ' was the fourth piece ; but the prac- 
tice of bringing out four pieces at once continued to be an 

B established rule in all tragic contests. In proof of this we 
may cite the lists of tetralc^es for a period extending over 
several years. Of ^schylus, we have three tetralogies; — 
1. 'Agamemnon,' ' Choephoree,' and ' Eumenides,' with the 
BBtyric drama of ' Proteus.' 2> The ' Edonians,' ' Baasa- 
rides,' ' Youths,' and ' Lycurgus.' 3. ' Phineua,' the 
' Persffi,' ' Giaucus,' and the ' Prometheus, lliip^opoe.' Of 
the didascalies of Euripides, we have three tetralogiei and 
a trilogy (as it now stands); — 1. The ' Cretan Women,* 
' Alcmteon o Std ^•M^liot,' ' Telepbus,' and the afterpiece 
of ' Alcestis.' 2. ' Medea,' ' Philoctetea,' ' Dictys,' and the 

c ' Reapers.' 3. ' Alexander [Paris],' ' Palamedes,' the 
' Tn^es,' and ' Sisyphus.' 4. ' Ipbigenia in Aulis,' 
' Alcmeeon,' and the ' Bacchte.' The niune of the fourth 
piece is unknown. XenScles, a contemporary and rival 
of Euripides, seems also to have brought out four 
dramas (' (Edipus,' ' Lycaon,' the ' Bacchee,' and ' Atha- 
mas '), in opposition to the tetralogy mentioned above 
(* Alexander,' ' Palamedes,' Sec), Mentina is also naade 
of a 'Pandionis,' of the tragic poet PhilScles, and an 
'(£dtpodea'ofMeletus,names which seem to belong either 

Q to trilogies or tetralogies. If to the knowledge thus ob- 
tained we add the fact, that all tragic as well as comic 
representations, and all musical performances took place 
AGONISTIC ALLY, (, e. in the shape of a contest ; and that a 
standing rule of such contests was, that all the conditions 
should be accurately defined and strictly observed, we 
cannot help arriving at the conclusion, that it was an esta- 
blished custom for each competitor to bring out four trage- 
dies, whenever he entered the lists. Thus we are told, 
that Euripides and Xenocles were once opposed to each 
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other as candidates for the tragic prize, and that Xenocles (141) 
was victorious. On that occasion fonr dramas were A 
brought out by each of the competitors. We learn also 
from a preface of one of the grammarians to the ' Medea ' of 
Euripides, that the tragedy in question with two others and a 
satyr-play, were written for a poetic contest, in which the 
other competitors were Sophocles and Euphorion, the son 
of ^schylus. Although no mention is here made of the 
tetralogies of either of these two writers, we may fairly 
suppose that they brought out the same number of dramas 
as their opponent Euripides. 

By the same rule we may take it for granted, that 142 
Sophocles produced as many pieces as his rival, whtn his b 
poetry was pronounced more deserving of the prize than 
the * Alcestis ' and three other dramas of Euripides. It is 
true that by far the greater number of tragedies or titles of * 
tragedies which have reached us, are without any notice of 
the names of the other three pieces brought out by the 
poet at the same time ; hut this must rather be considered 
as an accident, than as any ailment against the tetralo- 
gical system. For it must be evident to the most superfi- 
cial observer, that the number of pieces to be produced 
could never have been left to the discretion or caprice of 
the poet himself; but rather that it was setded by law as 
unquestionably as the number of the choristers and actors, 
in order that none of the competitors might obtain an undue 
advantage over the others, nor any dispute arise between 
the poets and the choregi. It was only in the quality ofc 
his productions, therefore, that cither poet or choregus 
could surpass his rivals. The first authentic instance on 
record of such a tragic contest (ayuv), is that to vhich 
allusion has so oflen been made in this essay, viz. be- 
tween ^schylua and Fratinus, in the first year of the 70tb 
Olympiad. At what period and by whom this mode of 
representation was first introduced, we have no means of 
ascertuning. Probably the immediate cause of its adoption 
was the eagerness of a number of contemporary poets to 
try their strength against one another; a feeling which 
was not merely encouraged by the state, when it assumed 
the direction of theatrical affairs, but made the basis of a 
strict and unalterable regulation. On each occasion three d 
poets entered the lists : but we never find any mentioa of, or 
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(142) allusioD to, a fourth coihpetitof. Tbe victor was led forward 

A to the front of the etage, and there crowned with ivy, as the 
priest of Dionysus (Bacchus), a distinction, insignificant 
enough in itself, but regarded by the succesHful poet as the 
proudest event of his life. To obtain the second priee 
was considered, under certain circutastances, by no means 
discreditable ; but the candidate to whom the third place 
was assigned by tbe judges, endured all tbe disgrace of a 
defeat. We are told by the biographer of Sophocles, that 
he always ohlained either the first or second priie. Euri- 

B pidea, on the contrary, was often defeated. There were 
contests also between the chor^ and the actors. The 
Buccesslul choregus was reirarded with a crown of hoDour, 
and received permission to dedicate a tripod to the god in 
commemoration of bis victory. On these tripods were eo- 
graved the names of the Archon, the festival, the poet, 
and perhaps tbe principal actor '. 
143 From these notices were compiled at a very early period 

c chronological lists of the contests which had taken place, 
and short accounts of the unsuccessful, as well as the victo- 
rious, tragedies and comedies. These memorials were at 
first engraved oo stone, and afterwards published in manu- 
script. To the last class belong the didascalies (SiSaana- 
Xiai) as they were called, which were commenced by 
Aristode and Dioseardnis, and continued on a larger scale 
by the learned writers of Alexandria and Pergamus. 
From this source are derived the notices found in the imro- 

D ductions (WoSiacic) and arguments prelixed by later gram- 
marians and scholiasts, to the tragedies and comedies still 
extant, Irani which some valuable information may be 
gleaned respecting the circumstances under which different 
pieces were brought out and the fate which befel them'. 
Lastly, the actors, who had acquitted themselves with 

> The most aadeat document of this sort hsa been preserved by 
flatsroh in hii Life of Themistoclei, cap. 6. ThemislocleB, vho hul 

proTided a Chorus for FhrynichuB, eommemomtes the success of the 
poet m the following inscription :— 0f/iiffToieX^C *pt6pios ixofWf, 
tpivt'xot iSiiaOKiv, 'Atii/tayro!; ^px""- 

' Corap. tha sTgiuneats taxied to tbe ' Penie ' &nd ' Agameso- 
non' of jEschjlua; the ' Philoctetes ' and ' CEdipua Colonius' of 
Sophocles ; the 'AlcestiB,' ' Medea,' and ' Hippoljtua' of Euripides; 
and tbe ' EVogs,' ' Achamtnses,' ' Bird«,' ' Knights,' * L^nEtnitey' and 
' PlDtus ■ of Aruti^hanea. 
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credit, received, in addition to their stipulated saJary, a (143) 
reward, generally, it ivoold seem, in the shape of a pecu- a 
niarjr payment ; but any failure, especially on the part of 
those who represented the gods, subjected them to the 
punishment of scourging, which was inflicted on the stage 
in presence of the audienoe. 

What portion of the time assigned to the Dionysian (ea- 144 
tival was occupied in stage performances, or how many b 
hours were required for the representation of a tragic 
didascaly, we have no means of ascertainii^ satisfiictorUy. 
The feast must have lasted many days, to afford space for 
the production in regular succession of such a crowd of 
dramatic and other amusements, mtbout fatiguing and 
mrfeiting the spectators. 

5 26. Scenic Representation. — The Chorus and its Cotnti- 
tulion. — Number of Persons. — Entrance and Arrange- 
ment, — Orchestic and Vocal Performance. — Musical 
Accompaniment. — Costume. 

To present to the modem reader a distinct and accurate 145 
picture of Greek tragedy, as the Athenians were accus- c 
tomed to see it represented on their stage, is one of the 
hardest, or, to speak more correctly, the most hopeless 
tasks of the antiquarian. For even if the notices which we 
possess were more exact and complete than they really 
are, it would still be tio more possible to reproduce the 
aDcient drama as it was acted in the Theatre at Athens, 
than it would be for an old Athenian to enter into the 
spirit of one of our modern representations of * Ant^one ' 
or ' Hedea,' or to find in it any thing in accordance with 
bis own reminiscences and opinions. There is in truth a o 
great gulf between the world of feeling in ancient and in 
modem days, which it is impossible to pass. All that we 
can do, therefore, is to collect and arrange the scattered 
notices which we find in ancient writers, respecting the 
actors and choristers, without attempting a minute descrip- 
tion of the manner in which the ancient tragedies were 
performed. 

To begin with the constraction and arrangement of 146 
the Chorus, which, accordii^ to most authorities, con- 
sifted, in the palmy days of ^schjlus and Sophocles, and 
t 6 
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(146) even afterwards, of fifteen xoptvrai. We are told by 
A the biographen of Sophocles, tbat he was the first who 
increasea the number to fifieen, coosequently before his 
appearance the ChoruB of ^achylus could have conaialed 
of only twelve persons. On the other hand, there is K 
story of very doubtful authenticity about the number 
having been fifteen until the representation of the ' Eume- 
nides,' when a law was parsed reducing it to twelve, because 
the appearance of bo many terrific objects at once had 
frightened both male and female spectators, and produced 

B the most disastrous effects. Dr. Miiller endeavours to 
reconcile these conflicting statements by the following plau- 
sible theory : — " The number of tragic choristen," says 
that writer, " was probably forty-eight, in imitation of the 
ancient dithyrambic Choius, which consisted of fifty 
persons. Of this Chorus there were four divisions, one of 
which was assigned to each of the pieces represented; a 
fact which will explain the appearance at the same time of 
two distinct Choruses (the Erinnyes and the festal pro- 
cession) in the ' Eumenides ' of ^schylus. According to 
this arrangement, the Chorus in each of the jriecea of 
£schylus consisted of twelve persons, a number which 

c was increased to fifteen by Sophocles." This view of the 
subject, if unsupported by actual proof, is stilt by no means 
improbable : for since it is certain that the dithyrambic 
or cyclic Chorus, from which the tragic derived its origin, 
coitfifited of fifty persona, and that at some time or other 
the number of Cboreuts was reduced from fifty to twelve, 
or fifteen ; we must either suppose that there was some 
sufficient reason for such an alteration, or consider it as a 
mere capricious attempt to diminish the splendour of the 
tragic Chorus, and that at a period when the Chorus, with 
its songs and dances, was still the moat prominent part of 

D the performance. As the latter of these hypotheses would 
be preposterous, we can only conclude that the division of 
the Chorus of fifty into three parties of fifteen, was the 
consequence of the triticeal arrangement, and thai wbm 
the tril<^ became a tetralt^y by the addition of a aatyr- 
play, then the number was reduced to twelve. Thus the 
introduction of a Chorus of twelve or fifteen persons would 
be no diminution of the original splendour of the ditby.* 
rambic Chorus (since the whole body of forty-five or forty- 
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e^t xopf"'^"' would appear, thoi^li Dot all at the same (146) 
dme), and there would also be some foundation for the a 
l^end, to which we have before referred, in the feet that 
the first change was actually effected by ^achyluB, with 
whose name the tetralogical arrangement is intimately con- 
nected. With regard to the number of persons in the 
satyric Chorus, we have no certain information; but it 
Beems scarcely probable that they were fewer than in the 
tragic Chorus. The choristers were all free citizens of 
Athens, who came forward at the Dionysian festival, to 
exhibit their proliciency in the arts of music and dancii^, 
which formed so important a part of Athenian education. 
With the poet they were closely connected, as their in- 
structor as well as fellow-labourer in the cause of religion 
and art. Their office, like that of the cboregus, was held 
in the highest estimation. Under the direction of their b 
leader, the Coryphaeus (i.-opv^aioc, x°P°*' ^y^/'"")' '■^^y 
took their places in the orchestra, changed their position as 
often as it was requisite, and performed their dances and 
songs, which were more or leas elaborate, according to the 
period of tragic poetry at which they were produced. 

The golden age of choral performances was the time of 147 
^schylua, and the best years of Sophocles ; when the con- c 
spicuDUS position which the songs of the Chorus occupied 
in tragedy, as well as the care with which they were com- 
posed, demanded an amount of cleverness in recitation and 
mimic representation, which was rendered less necessary at 
a later period, by the comparative insignificance of that 
portion of the poet's task. 

The change of the Chorus fnio a dithyramhic to a i4g 
tragic form, produced an alteration also in its arrange- ]> 
ment. In the olden time the ditliyrambic (^oristers had 
stood in a circle round the altar, as an independent 
body ; but this figure became, of course, exceedingly 
inconvenient, when the participation of the choristers in 
the action of the piece required constant communica- 
tion with the stage. They were, therefore, generally 
arranged in a square ; and called, in contradistinction to 
the CYCLIC, a anADBAHOUtAR Chorus (rtTpdyivyos). This 
quadrangular form (o^^^a Ttrpdyui/or) it assumed on its 
first entrance into the orchestra. Generally speaking, but 
not invariably, the choristers entered, as we have before re- 
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(148) marked, from the door on the liffht-band side of the specta- 

A tors, ia five divisions, or ranks (rara Cvya), each of whidi 
consisted of three persons abreast. As soon as it reached 
the middle of the orehestra, the choristers turned half 
round with their faces towards the audience or the stagey 
whichever it was necessary first to address; and by tbis 
movement formed three ranks one behind another, so 
that when their faces were turned towards the an(!yence, 
the leader, who, at their entrance, had occupied the left- 
band extremity of the third division, stood in the centre of 
the front rank. Sometimes, we are told, the Chorus entered 
in longer files of ^five (mrd troiyove), so as to form tbiee, 
instead of five ranks. In that case, the coryphaus occu- 
pied the centre of the front rank, during their «itraiice as 

B well as aftnwiffds. Probably the last-mentioned mode of 
entrance waa adi^ted, whenever it was requisite that the 
Chorus, on its arrival in the orchestra, should turn towards 
the Bts^: for on such occasioiu it seems natural that the 
GWyphseus should stand in the rank fitcii^ the actor*, with 
whom the Chorus was about to converse. Sometimea in- . 
stead of enterii^ in r^^ar ranks, the Choreutte came on 
ungly («Topa£i)f), as we are told was the case in the 
' Eumenides.' 
149 The choristers had different names, according to the 

c place which they occu^ed in the square. Those who 
walked with their left sides towards the audience were 
called ApiffTtpovrdrati those whose right was towards the 
stage, the ttitocrdrai; those in the centre, the \avpoirrarat 
(lane-men); and those who stood at the ends, the Kpamrf 
^rai (fiinge or end-men). Sometimes, but very rarely, 
the Chorus was discovered on the stage, as in the ' Eume- 
nides ' of £schylus. In some of the tragedies which have 
reached us, it quits the ordiestra and returns; but as a 
general rule it remained in its place until the end of the 

D performance.' We find instances of such a change of place 
IfUTdoTatnt), and return (iiniiipaSos) in the ' Ajax ' of 
Sophocles, and the ' Alcestis' and 'Hel&na' ofEuripides. 
With regard to the subsequent arrangements during tiie 
progress of the piece, the division of the Chorus into 
two semi-choruses {iifii)(6pia, Sixof"), and especially, its 
imitative dances, the notices which we possess are so 
meagre and unsatiBfactory, that we can do little more than 
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oflTer a few vague conjeetures. Such performancM aa(14d) 
these bel<H^ io truth oa\j to the moment ; aod could a 
scarcely be rendered intelligible, eren by the most minute 
description, to those who had never been eye-nitneMei of 
the representation. The orekestie [aaltatorial] perform- 
ances of the Tragic Chonues seem to have bad a two- , 
fold form ; consiiting partly of dances by the Choreuts 
divided into groups, and partly of mimic representations 
and ballets '. Its character was grave and dignified, in 
accordance widi that of the old men and matrons who 
frequently composed the Chorus. Any spinning round b 
of couples, aa m the modem waltz, was, ofcour>«, out of 
the questioD. The object of the Greek dance being the 
representation of thoughts and feelings, there was a neces- 
«^ for movements of the hands as well as of the feet and 
body. Th^ such dances were, as we have said, of a grave 
as well as el^aut description, is evident from their having 
been an indispensable accompaniment of all religious soletn- 
nitiea : a circumstance to which we may also attribute ^leir 
universal adoption as a necessary part of tragic, comic, 
and satyric representation. 

The moat dignified and solemn of these choral per- tso 
formances was the xumeleia or tragic measure ; which c 
differed from the - sicinmis (fUtyyit), or satyric dance, 
as entirely as the two sorts of poetry were distinct from 
one uiother; the latter consifltiDg for the most part of 
such wanton gestieulatiuis, leaps, and ttodily contortions, 
as befitted the character of Bacchus mi his jolly crew of 
Stleai and Satyrs. For the better regulatioD of their move- 
ments, the places which they were to occupy were indi- 
cated by lines {ypafifial) drawn across the orchestra. 

The RBciTATioM of the Chorus seems to have been of a 151 
threefold character, according to the difierent objects pro- d 
posed, vii. simple speech, for conversation with the actors 
on the stage ; recitative, principally for the anapsestlc parts 
of the dramatic text; and song, for the melic parts. In its 
conversations with the stage, the Chorus must iUelf be 
viewed in the light of an actor, although it is probable that 
the choristers employed the coryphffius as their spokesman, 

1 Such a ballet in all probabUit? was tha donee, in which Teleatea, 
a celebrated chorauC of .^Bchvlus, is said to have repreaented, with 
eztnordinaz; graphic power, tne events of the Septem contra Thebas. 
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(151) instead of speaking all U^ether. The anapaestic syBtems, 
A which were used by the Chorus and actors alternately, for 
the most part, during their coming or going, or when they 
saluted one another, could scarcely have been sung; and 
yet there must have been some distinction between the 
• mode or delivering them and the tone of ordinary conver- 

sation. In the longer systems, such as the entrance-songs, 
they employed perhaps a sort of recitative, and in the 

B shorter, an elevated declamation. With regard to the 
choral hymns, properly so called (which were partly inter- 
woven with the pathetic alternations of the commoi, and 
partly independent songs, and which consisted of strophe, 
antistrophe, and epode), as well as the important question 
of what parts belonged to the tvhole Chorus, and what to 
the separate groups or individuals, our information is very 
imperfect. Something, it is true, may be gathered from the 
metrical construction of the Bi»igs ; but the concluaioDS 
drawn from such premises must always be vague and 

c unsatisfactory. Speaking in general terms, we should say 
that the soi^ was a sort of recitative, and that when 
the choristers sang together, it was in unison, not in 

• harmony. The arias ^id quavers of our modem operas 
were unknown to the Greeks. The only insuitments em- 
ployed to mark the time, and accompany the songs and 
dances, were the flute, and now and then the lyre. The 
manner in which this accompaniment was introduced was 
exceedingly simple, especial care being taken that it should 
merely give the key-note of the feeling about to be ex- 
pressed, and never drown the words, which were considered 

D the most important part of the performance '. Of the 
choral costume we know nothing, except that each choreutis 
wore a wreath on his head, as a memorial probably of 
their ancient religious character, rather than a theatrical 
ornament. 

< The union of the three sister arte in Attic tragedy is thus deBcribad 
by Bemtiardy : — " The rhythmical compoeicion of the aDcient drams 
Id general, and especially o( tragedy, depends on the organic union of 
three art&, viz. poetry, music, and orciieatic [the saltatoria! art], which 
gave corporeal enpreuion to the spirit of a poem by laeatu of seOBible 
liiliriaic. In tragedy the work of the poet is predomitisnt, the two 
other aria being merely employed for its elucidation. The iangnage 
of poetry demands metre; metrical rhythm, in the more stirring scenes, 
requires melody and musical time ; and verse and melody, tboagfat 
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J 27- The lame Svhject continued, — Actors, — Their Num- 
ber and Gradation, — Trapaxogfiytifia, — Costume and 
Masks. — Recitation. — Interpolation. 

The two particulars, in which the ancient drama differed 152 
most widely from the modem, were the performance of all a 
the parts, female aa well ae male, by men, and the limita- 
ticHi of the number of actors to three. Notwithstanding the 
opinions which have been expressed to the contrary, we 
cannot help considering both these peculiarities as defects ; 
for surely truth and probability must have been grievously 
violated when such characters as Iphigenia, Anttgdoe, 
Ismene, Phsedra, Hecuba, and Medea, were represented 
by men, or when a variety of piarts were all played by the 
same actors. The primary cause of this absence of female » 
performers from the Greek stage was not, as some sup- 
pose, the retiring character of the Athenian ladies, nor 
even the want of sufficient power in the female voice to 
fill the immense area of their theatre. It will rather, we 
believe, be found in the practice of the ancient Dionysian 
Chorus (the parent of tragedy), in which all the parts were 
sustained by males. The limitation of the number of actors 
to three may he ascribed to a similar cause. The produc- c 
tion of tragedies being, as we have already mentioned, a 
trial of poetical skill, it was only just that die state should 
establish such rules as would place precisely the same 
means of representation at the disposal of each of the 
competitors. If ^schylus and his contemporaries were 
content with two actors, and succeeding poets with three 
(no mention being ever made of the state having allowed a 

uid feeling, were inaepanbl^ caunected with dancuig and geotienla- 
tioD. This unioD was diBUoctly recogiuBeil in the combioatioD of 
moaical with gymnutio edacation, which ao well suited the lively 
ch&racler of the Greeka, and their liberal viewB of art and religion ; 
bat the bond was looBened during the Felopomieaian wu, and tha 
wnaible apparatas in a great meaaare lacriiiced by Enripidea to 
inlallectiul oulUvatioo. Perhaps our modem writers, in widetting 
tha breach, have done good aerrice b; promoting the more perfect 
developm^it of the aisler arts, each in its own sphere ; bat it 
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(152) fourth), the reason evidently was, that such a number was 
A Bufficieot for the simple economy of their tragedies ; nor 
was any attempt made hy the later tragic writers to add 
a fourth actor (as Sophocles had added a third), because 
their subjects were, for the most part, the same as those 
whidi had been handled by the great fathers of tragedy '. 
153 These three actors, who were to perfonn alt the parts in 
s tragedy, were called (partly with reference to the contest 
which took place between the actors belonging to difieroit 
poets, as well as between the poets themselves, and partly 
on account of the different degrees of poetical importance 
assigned to their respecdve parts), the protagonist (rpur-r 
aywrtariK, actor primarum partium) ; deuteragonist (Itv- 
TtpayvyinT^t, actor secundarum partium); and tiitagonist 
B (rpirayiiiyitrHit, actor tertium partium). The principal part 
was played by the protagonist, whose representation of the 
Bu0enng8 and adventures of the chief character, was an 
embodiment of the leading idea of the whole drama. To 
the deuteiagouist, who undertook the second part, belonged 
the duty of bringing out, by the force of contrast, the pecu- 
liarities of the principal personage. In the poetic import- 
ance of bis characters, and the skill with which they were 
represented, he was not perhaps greatly inferior to the 
protagonist; but a less comprehensive part was assigned 
him, in order that his natural talents might seem to be 
inferior to those of the principal actor, whom it was the 
grand object of the poet to bring forward as prominently as 
c possible. In the same manner the tritagonist was subor~ 
dinate to the deuteragtmist. To him were assigned the 
inferior, and frequency detached, parts. C. F. Hermana 
has recently attempted the further elucidation of this sub- 
ject, taking for his text the assertion of Aristotle, that pre- 
viously to the time of ^schylus, the Chorus was, properly 
speaking, the protagonist, and craisequentiy that the actor 
introduced by Thespis must of necessity hare played 

' It may be nsefiil hen to mention the Rubjeeta cohudob to the 
three great tnigia writers : — ..Sscbylus, Sopbadee, and Eoripid^ 
have sTl chosea Iphigeuia, Elsctra, Ixloii, (EdipoB, and PhiloctEtei ; 
Euripides and Meiibylai, TelephuB, Uypeipjlle, PbaeiiiBBee and tha 
Heradldu ; Euripides aai Sophoolee, AleiaDdec [Palis], Alenmmi, 
Daii»£, Pollydiu, PhrUni, Andromeda, tEoomihu, Atttma, loo, Hip- 
polftuB, uid Meleager. 
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the part of deuteragonist. " When ^icbylua," he says, (158) 
" introduced a second actor, it would teem that hia a 
place was not that of a dettten^onist, but rather that 
he took apoa tnm the part of prot^ouist, which had pre> 
vioualy belonged to the Chorus; and that the inferior 
parts, which in the time of Thetps were sustained by the 
solitary actor, were now played by the deuteragonist. 
To the third actor, introduced by Sopho^es, were espe- 
cially assigned the female parts, which could not well have 
been played by those who represented important male 
characters, without, in a great measure, destroying the 
individuality, which was a distinguishing characi«istic of 
his dramatis peraonee." Speaking in general terras, we b 
may call all those parts protagonisdc, for the sake of which 
the others were created. Of the principle by which the 
tragic writers were guided in the distribution of their parts, 
it is impossible to speak with certainty. We only know 
that the poet endeaToured, as far as possible, to avoid the 
ittconrenience which would necessarily arise from the per> 
fonnance of inferior intermediate parts by the principal 
actor ; and that the various parts assigned to each per- 
former were so arranged, as to cKbibit either a decided 
^reement with one another, or an unmiat^eable oppo- 
sition. The position of-the difierent characters, and tJieir c 
reladon to one another, has been well compared to the 
arrangement of the reliefs on the pediment of a Greek 
temple. The central figure is the largest and most im- 
portant j the others lieing small and insignificant in pro- 
portion to their distance from it on either side. In the 
same manner, the protagonist is the most important per- 
sonage on the tragic stage, on account both of the character 
which he represents, and the means employed to render his 
stature more lofly than that of the other actors '. 

It sometimes happened that two (in the time of ^schy- 151 
las) or three actors were insufficient for the complete n 

' The SBSertion of Follnx (iv. 194), tint the protagonist entered bj 
the eeotee door at the back of iie stage, the dentemgoniat by the 
door on the right, sad the tritagomit by that on the left, must not be 
interpreted too strictlji aa impljiing that no deviatiaOB from ibis piac- 
tiee were CTer permitted. Ilie rue vas, no donbt, observed, when- 
ever the part Mmgned to the protsgoniat was that of a hero, a king, 
at ■ prinee ; bot not in other eases. 
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(15<Q representation of tlie drama. Id this cue the state, instead 

A of granting the poet a third or fourth performer, required 
the choreguB to provide a supernumerary. This was called 
irapaxopyiyijua, because the actor and his wardrobe were 
furnished by the chor^^s in addition to the Chorus. We 
find very few traces of such supemumerariea in the trage< 
dies still extant ; a sufficient proof that they were seldom 
required. Besides the regular actors, there appeared also 
on the stage a number of mute personages (cu^a irp^rwm, 
Kcra irpiauva). Kii^ and heroes had their guards, and 
ladies their female attendants. According to their sex, 
they were styled either dtpdxayTtc, or fliparoii-ai ; and, if 
they represented guards, iopv^opai, or Bo^vfoptifia. This 
suite, which was provided and equipped by the chor^ua, 
was often exceedingly numerous and brilliant. 
155 As there were only two or three actors for all the parts, 

B it was necessary to make such an arrangement of the plan 
aa would afford sufficient time for any changes of dress 
that might be required. For this purpose the intervals 
occupied by the choral soi^ were generally sufficieid. 
Sometimes, however, it would happen, that one or other of 
the actors was obliged to quit the stage, and re-appear 
during the actual performance. Another disadvantage un- 
der which the Greek tragic poet laboured, was the want of 
those changes of scenery which facilitate the recognition (^ ■ 

c the several characters by our modem audiences. As the 
best substitute for such an arrangement, the name and 
object of each of the drataata perioua was announced ai 
soon as he appeared on the stage. Hence the peculiarity 
so characteristic of the Greek tragedy, that the progress <^ 
events behind the scenes is generally reported, or f«re- 
lold, step by step, to the audience ; for it rarely happen! 
that any character enters without such an introduction, 
dther by the Chorus or the actors already on the stage; 
or retires without some intimation of his future proceedii^ 

D being given by himself or others. The Chorus generally 
commences its songs and dances in consequence of a special 
invitation ; and whether the personages on the stage meet 
in anger or in love, to embrace or repulse one another, to 
utter the language of joy or sorrow, we are sure in every 
case to have received a previous hint {torn the poet. It is 
worthy of remark, however, that the intimate acquaintance 
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of the Athenians with their mytholt^, from which the plots (155) 
of their tragedies and satyric drantaa nere borrowed, and a 
the adoption, in every instance, of an unvarying traditional 
costume, enabled them easily to distinguish the different 
characters. 

There can be no doubt that the somewhat fantaadc 156 
costume which wag lianded down without any change - 
from one generation of actors to another, was closely 
connected with the religious character of theii tragic per- 
formances. The peculiar tishion and brilliant colours of the 
tragic wardrobe belonged rather to the Dionysian solemni- 
ties than tJie stage. That ^schylus, by whom the greater b 
part of it was invented, kept steadily in view the original in- 
tention of tragedy, is evident from the notices which we 
find in ancient writers of bis theatrical dresses having been 
Tom in other kI^oub ceremonies and procesaioDS. It is 
only reasonable to-suppose that he would have given to the 
tragic stage a wardrobe of a very different description, had 
be not been influenced by tbe conviction that theatrical 
performances were in some sort a religious ceremonial. 
Another proof of tbe feeling generally entertained on thisc 
subject, may be found in the ridicule with which Aristo- 
phanes overwhelms Euripides for introducing his heroes, 
not only in pitiable situations, but in dirty, ra^ed, and 
' beggarly weeds, to the great disgust of all true-hearted 
Athenians, and the utter annihilation of tragic ideality. In 
the ' Achamenses,' the whole of tbe tn^^ic poet's squalid 
wardrobe is held up to public derision. The tragic cos- 
tume for male characters of the highest rank consisted of 
an embroidered tunic with sleeves, which in the older 
personages reached to the feet (xiriv jroSiiptit), and in 
the younger to the knees. Over this was thrown a green d 
pall, or long mantle {avfijui, palla), which also reached to 
the feet, and was richly ornamented with a purple and gold 
border. Persons of high, but not royal, rank, wore a 
shorter red mantle embroidered with gold, which waa 
partially covered by a richly embroidered high- fitting scarf 
{jiaexa\iirriip). Soothsayers wore over the tunic a kind of 
net-work, composed of woollen threads. A sort of waiat- 

This was the costume of powerful and warlike soveieignsi 157 

c...i:™i„ Google 
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(157) meh as Atrens, Agamemnon, &c. Dionyius (Bacchus) 

A appeared in a purple tunic, which hui% n^ligaitljr from an 
embroidered shouhiei-knot, and a thin, transparent, aafiion- 
coloured upper robe, with a thyrsus in his hand. Even 
Hercules himself was not the athletic hero of the old 
mytholt^y, with a licm's skin thrown loosely round his 
muscular limbs, but a solemn theatrical personage, en- 
veloped in a long mantle. The costume of a queen was a 
flowing purple robe, with a white scarf; and for mourning, 
a black robe, and blue or dark yellow shawl. Persoos is 
distress, especially exiles, wore dirty white, dark gref, 
dingy yellow, or bluish garments. There were also swoids, 
aceptres, lances, bows, quivers, heralds' staves, clubs, dbg- 
gers (with blades which shut up, like telescopes, within Ae 
handle), and every other sort of theatrical property; with 
deer and goatskins, and rough shaggy doublets, for the 

B satyrs. To increase their height, the tragic performers 
wore the cothurnus (K6Bepvot), a sort of hiiskm with high 
soles.'flnd still higher heels, which compelled them to n^ 
with a measured and sounding tread, and a topknot of hair, 
or toupet {iynag), suitabte to the age and condition of the 
dtaracter represented. A corresponding breadth of figure 
was prodHced by means of padding, and by a sort of glove 
(xtipiiee)- Thus equipped, the tragic hero seemed a giant 
as compared withordinary mortals. Lastly, they bad the 
mask', a part of the ancient theatrical costume, which seems 

c to us BO strange and unnatural. For its meaning and origin 
we must go back to the Dioaysian festival; at which the 
excited crowd were wont, in honour of the jolly god, to 
smear tjieir laces with lees of wine, and at a later period, 
when dramatic interludes were attempted, with vennillioB, 
or to cover their cheeks with rude masks of bark. In the 
course of time these primitive inventitms were discarded, 
and their place supplied by linen niaaks, cfaaraeterisdcally 

D painted. For the sake of retaining this uncouth, but dii^ 
tinctive appendage of the Diimysian festival, the Greeks 
were content to forego the delicate expresaion of feeing, 
and eloquent play of features, which are indispensable in a 
modem actor ; but on the other hand, when we remember 
the enormous size of their theatres, which scarc^y per- 
mitted the assembled thousands to hear what was said b; 
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the adors, atiM leas to distinguiBh their features, we are (15?) 
forced to acknowledge that the practice of wearing masks a 
was rather an advantage than an inconvenience. 

It has also been contended by some writers, that the 158 
introduction of masks on the Athenian stage was less inju- 
rious to scenic effect than it would be on ours, because 
classes, rather than individuals, were rejwesented. .Dr. 
Miiller says, " The effect produced hy the unchangeable 
expression of the actor's counten^ice, unnatural as it seems 
to us, was of less consequence in the ancient tragedy, be- 
cause the principal characters appeared throughout the 
piece under the influence of the same feelii^, by which 
they were actuated at the commencement. Thus we b 
may easily imagine an Orestes in ^schylus, an Ajax in 
Sophocles, or a Medea in Euripides, 'retaining Ate- same 
expression from (he banning to the end of the play, 
althoagh it may be impossible to conceive diis of a 
Hamlet or a Tasso. We milst remember, too, that the 
masks might be changed between the acts, so as to repre- 
sent the altered feelings of the wearer ; for example, the 
mask worn by (Edipus, ' after the discovery of his mis- 
fortune, bore a very different expression from that of the 
haughty sorereign, confident of his virtue and exulting in 
his good fortune." 

We agree with Miiller, that such a change of marits was 159 

Eracdcable enough for many scenes; and on the oth«rc 
and, that in the great majority of characters, the same ' 
mask might be retained without serious prejudice to the 
illusion ; but we can hardly imagine Haemon, Polynices, 
an^ other characters of that description, passing suddenly 
from tranquillity to violent passion, whilst their facea 
remained all the while as immoveable as if they had been 
carved in stone. At all events, such an idea is utterly at 
variance with onr modem notions of individuality. From d 
all that has been said, it is evident that the tr^c costnme of 
the ancient Greek theatre, although quaint, fantastic, and un- 
natural, as bearing the impress of its Dionysian or%in, waa 
nevertheless calculated to produce an imposing effect, which 
waa aided by the size of the theatre, and the consequent 
distance of the audience from the proscenium. We may 
anppose that this strange and unearthly garb, which must 
have given an almost spectral appearance to the actors, 
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(159) was not without influence on the construction of iTie tragedy 

A itself. Hence its suitableness for the exhibition of pro- 
ceBsions, plastic situalions and groups, and for solema 
measured declamation, rather than deeds of passion and 
violence. Single combats, battles, murders, and similar 
scenes, would have produced a strange, we may almost 
say a ludicrous, effect on the Athenian stage. . For this 
reason such events were invariably related, instead of being 
enacted, in presence of the audience. Whether the 
ancient mask was calculated to render the voice of the 
wearer more powerful, we will not now stop to inquire. 
One thing is evident, that a certain degree of vocal flexibi- 
lity, as well as of strength, was requisite, especially in 
those who performed the female parts. For the acquisi- 
tion of both these qualities, considerable practice, as well 
as natural aptitude, was indispensable. ' 
160 No Greek ^tor ventured to appear on the stage until he 

B had been well instructed in' music, singing, and declama- 
tion, particularly in the last, which was considered of 
paramount importance ; as we learn from notices of the 
system pursued in their training-schools, md from the fact 
that public speakers, such as Demosthenes, oflen took 
lessons trom the actors. Of the extreme sensitiveness of 
the Athenians on this point, we have a proof in their 
treatment of Hegelfichus, who was ridiculed without mercy 
by the comic poets, for having made a slight mistake in 

c reciting one of the verses of Euripidel. Another essential 
qualification of the Athenian actor was an accurate and 
retentive memory, which enabled him to treasure up for 
future use, the rich stores of dramatic literature. " The 
readiness," saysBemhardy, " with which they availed them- 
selves of the knowledge thus acquired, and even imitated 
the style of their favourite poets, must have led them 
almost unconsciously to interpolate passages from other 
writers, or from other pieces of the same poet, especially 
in the case of such an author as Euripides, whose man- 
nerism rendered it an eaay task to transplant bis verses 

D from one drama to another. The power thus possessed 
by the tragic performer over the text of his author, waa 
considered hy the orator Lycurgus a sufficient reason for 
procuring the enactment of a law, which restricted actotv 
to the use of authorized versions of the three great tri^c 
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poets ; but in spite of this regulation, we are told that in (160) 
the time of Aristotle, the actoi was considered of more a 
importance than the poet, whose fate was generally in his 
hands. Thus we find that Sophocles and Euripides were 
indebted for their uninterrupted popularity to the fovour 
with which their works were regarded by successive gene- 
rations of players." In the infancy of tragedy, the poet 
himself represented his own pieces; and even when a 
second actor was introduced by £schylus, and a third at 
a later period by Sophocles, there was no necessity for 
more than one, or at most two, additional performers, who 
were chosen by the poet from among his fellow-citizens, 
and maintained by the state during the time necessary for 
their training. But with Sophocles, who is said to have b 
appeared on several occasions in his own tragedies, this 
practice ceased: and three actors, chosen by lot out of 
a number of candidates, were thenceforth assigned to 
the poet for the representation of his pieces. The player, 
who had once obtained a prize, was accepted without 
any further examination : but in all other cases a rigid 
inquiry was instituted into their fitness for the office, 
especially as re«irded the strength and flexibility of their 
voices. The effect of this r^ulation was, that the poet, c 
being at liberty to choose any one of the approved actors, 
without submitting him to a second examinati<ni, generally 
had his favourite performers, to whom he regularly assigned 
the leading parts in his tragedies, and even, to a certain 
extent, was infiuenced in the choice of his subjects by a 
consideration of their peculiar talents. 

§ 38. Concluding Remarks. 

If we take a retrospective view of Greek tragic art, with 161 
reference both to the work of the poet and its scenic repre- o 
sentation, we shall be forcibly struck with the resemblance 
of tragedy in its origin and development to the germination, 
growth, and btossoming of natur^ productions. Like the 
seed sown in the earth, which springs up, and waxes 
stronger and stronger until it becomes a great tree, whose 
leafy branches, clothed with blossoms, or bending under 
their load of t^it, delight the eye of the beholder, and fill 
his heart with joy and ^adness : even so from insignificant 
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(161) begintiinga did Attic tragedy, faithfully retaining its original 
A tona, gradually attain the perfect stature, which vie adtnire, 
u the nobleK creation of Hellenic art, in the worka of 
Sophocles. And aa the plant, in the peculiarities of its 
UoMoma and fruits, bears witncas to the nature of the soil 
trom nbich it sprang, so does tragedy in its spirit and form 
ibr ever remind us that it is the offspring of the Dionyaian 
■olemnities. Hence the wide difference between ancient 
and modem tragedy. Li the words of A. W. von Scfat^e], 
" The Pantheon at Rome is not more unlike Westminster 
Abbey, or the Church of St, Stephen at Vienna, than the 
structure of one of the tragedies of Sophocles is distinct 
B from that of one of Shakspeare's plays." Hence, too, the 
great difference between the craft of the ancient and modem 
actor. Unlike the illusion-seeking tragedian of later times, 
the Greek was content to maintain a grave tranquillity, a 
solemn and dignified deportment hefitting the religious 
solemnity, in which he hore a part. 

ft hsllowed urcle is her stage. 

The TODgb and eu«leaa tones of nature's TOi«e 
Are faamsh'd from her realm ; for wbea she qieaks. 
Her lugnsge still is song^ Aneq^irahflr'a 
Of harmoi); sad beanly. 
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QUESTIONS. 



[I] Wbv is it, tlurt mu knowledge of Ae origin and growtfa of Attic 

A ti'^tedy is exceedingly confaiMd and imperftHit 1 

[3] What was ttae parent of tragedy, according to the nnanimonB 

1, B tevtimoiiy of all the aocimt wrilera who h»Te employed them- 

1 aelTea in tmahig iU oHgin ( When wu the dithyrainbus elcTated 

to the rank of a poetical comporition, chanted by an urganiied 

choir, and accompanied with appropriate and mimctio gesticiilft- 

B tionst What was the Btyle of these choral songs t 

[3] What would the charaoterof the dithyranibie odes thoB bet 

B, c In which di^ynunbic must we expect to find the germ of tra- 

gedyf To whom may we ascribe its origin T What must the 

words <6p(r4c rpayimu rpirou be at least intended toexpreut 

D By what iii this view oonfinned t How isthe expression " tragic" 

UMd in this passage t State and explain what Herodotus tells 

A oa abODt the tragic chomsee at Sicyon. Prore that the snbject- 

matter of these Sicyonian ditfayrambica had once been the nj^tr- 

w^ of DionfsDa. 

[S] To whom are we to attribute the truufer of the dithyiamlnc 

B CSraniB at Sicyon fiTom the wrrice of Dionf bds to that of other 

hciDes 1 What seems not altogether improbable I What more 

dote Soidas tell ns about Arlon I 

[6] Explain, H far aa you can, the meaning nf Suidas in this 

c sentence. What oironmBtanco mentioned by Zenobius, seeniB tu 

n countenance the received interpretation ! With what view does 

Artoo ssem to have intrvduced the satyrsl With what view 
were the performen at the anoient Dionyaiac festivals clothed in 
■ qnalnt and bntastic disguise I What posttiwi did the satyraof 
Arion occupy with reference to the dithyrambic Chorus, or what 

1 part did they bear in their songs I In illastration of what may we 
OM the ooDjnnetion of the satyra with the mom polished dHln- 
lunbDS, as effected by Arion I Prom what do some derive ue 

B t«rm " tragedy I " What is the more probable derivation, and 
what woold the word ^nia »gnlfy literally I Waa the old trBgedy 
of Arion of an epic or dramatic chaneter t that is to aay, Ad it 

c oonaiat of narratloD or conversation 1 What, however, may be 
gMbered ftvm the fact that Atbenteus makes a distinetion be- 
tw wn Wyri*poetry and tiiB tragedy rf the aame period 1 
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[7] Quote k passage of Diogenea I^VtiuB that is more to the pnr- 

D poae. What meaning may we not, ind what may we ftttiibnte to 

1 the word liatpaitaTlttiv, employed byDiDgeneat Where may« 

8 eDnfirmation of this opinioD be found 1 What change* did 

.^echylua intniducel What Sophoclesl What changes took 

place in the plot, diction, and metre 1 What miggeatei the 

chaagefromthe(Trachtuc}tetranieter to the (Iambic) trimetO't 

[8] What were the exMmporo perfonnances, or autoachedias- 

C mata, mentioned by Arialiitle, in hie ehelch of tiie ozigin and 
progress of Attic tragedy, as the form in which it first appeared t 
When may we suppose thesa narralivea to have been delivered t 

D Did this lake place more than once during the performance t 
[9] If this be the meaning of Aristotle's words, and the interpre- 

A tation given of the short notice of Arioii in Suidaa be also correct, 
what is the notion wemayreasmiably forraof the earliest tragedy 
(whilst it was still eotircly appropriated to the Bacohio cultna), 
or, in other words, of the dithyrambus, from which tiie new 
species of poetry was already iieginning to deyel<^ itself I Give 

B Dr. Miiller's conjectural description (^ these autoschedianDBta. 
According than lu those who are of this opinion, where must the 

c origin of tragedy be sought! GiveWelcker's opinion aa 14> the 
manner in which tbese stories were represented. 
[10] May we consider aa correct the following remarks of Dr. 

n MUUer : " The Chorus conudered itself in the Lght of a 
company attached to the service of Dionf sos, and oonaeqaently 
of its own aeeurd entered inlo the character of the satyrs, whose 
daty it was to attend on tbe god not only in his honra of jollit}', 
but in aeasons of difficulty and danger, and who were therefore 
qualified to express fear and horrour, no leas than joyotisnew aad 
satisfaction 1 " If you dissent from this view, what do Jon con- 
sider tbe words of Suidas to indicate! 
[II] Speaking in general terms, what should we say lespecting tha 

B character of the aloriea related by the precentor 1 Quote what 
Aristotle says in consonance with this. In what stales did this 

C development of the dithyrambus take place t In calling it tra- 
gedy, in what meaning do we use the expression, and how define 
It I In what do we find the epic, and in what tha mimetie 
element! Whatend were the peifomumoes of tbe satyn in- 
tended to serve 1 
[12] Where did tragedy develop itaalf in its dramatic form t In 

D what place, and at what time, were tragic dithyrombica per- 

1 Formed at Athens 1 What difference in tbe order of representa- 
tion was observed at a later period during tha Lenses Mid at the 
great Dionyaia 1 and why I 
[13] To whom, and on what ground, is tbe invendon of tr^edj 
attributed by the almost unaniroous voice of antiquity I What 
ground is there for thinking that the dithyrambus in Attica de- 
veloped itself independently at this period, and did not adopt the 

c Bccompanim^t of satyre ! State what the actor of The«piB wM 

D not, and what be was ; and give the grounds of your opinion. 
What are we le undetatand by the term prologue, aa it is 

a defined by Aiislotle in another plaos t What, Imd, aeoMding 
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to this <riew, was (he imtigement of one of the tragedies of 

TboBplBl 

[14] For what pnTpoae, according to I^ogoDes, did Thespia intro- 
duce a ungle actor 1 What would this remark seem at leut to 
indioUel 
[ 18J Show that this iDtrodDctiOD of a single actor was no ioaig- 
B mficaot step towards the dramatic develoiiment of tragedy. 
C What is to be obseried with regard to megsengera and beralib, 
al tliis time ; and did the Chorua now bear any share in the 
aetien of the piece t At what time in the piece did the songs of 
tba Chorua talie place t and wliat, at this time, was the general 
compodtkin of the Chorus, and its relation to the actor or actors I 
[16] Give the titles of some of Ihe tragedies represented by Tbes- 
T>, t pia. Do we know any thing of the subjects of these pieces 1 
Who appears to hsTS been the actor In the tragediea represented 
by Theapis I and from what writer do we gather this t 
[17] Which, at this time, was the auhordiiiate office, that of actor, 
B, c or that of conductor of the Chorus (choragua)l Uuw are we to 
reconcile this with the statement that Thespis was the actor in 
faia own pieces 1 Give the date of Theapis'a first appearance on 
tbe ati^, according to Snidaa, and that author's farther account 
of him. What does tragedy owe to his encouragement t 
D Who was his great patron 1 Who were Theepia's aucceaaoTS ; 
and who their contemporaries ! To whom, then, must be re- 
ferred the practice, which afterwards became an established 
cnalom, of producing tragedies agonisticalJy, that is, as poems 
whose authors and exhibitors contended for a prize I 
[18] When did Phrynichua first appear on die Athenian atagel 
A WhatdoeaSuidaa call him ( and what two novelties are roendoned 
as introduced by hhn ! To what do we probably owe the first 
B dialogue t In what, howeier, did Phrynichus's chief merit, in 
all probability, conaiat I What does Plutarch aay in confirmation 
of this! Show, however, from Ariatotle, that in apiteof the per- 
tinacity with which tragedy from the time of Phrynichus claimed 
the myths (or legends) of the heroic age as her own, the lyric- 
orchestral element atill preTailed. Waa Phrynichus ■ popular 
c writer in his day T Prove this by quotations from Aristophanes. 
B How does the opinion that in the tragedies of Phrynichua the 
lyrical parts were more numerous than the oonversational appear 
to be eonfirmed 1 
[19] What was probably Phryuichus's cltef-<P<x»vn} what special 
B honour was pud to it t 
[20] Prove that £schyluB thought highly of Phrynichns. What 
c is related of the < Fall of Hiletns t ' and by whom t What 
I> was probably the charaoter of thia eompotition ( Account for 
the penalty inflicted on its author. 
[21] What is huown of Choerilus t What hss an old poet called 
i. him, and why ! To whom does the honour of havmg invented 

the estyric drama imdoubledly belong ! 
[22] What phioe was Pratinaa a native of t and how do we know 
B hun to have been a tiagiic writer! Give the history of the in- 
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c ventioB of the Satyric Dramk. What form did (be oetyn unune 

under the direction of PraUnaa I 
[SS3] How wa» the inienlioti of Pnttnaa ree^ved by the AlhenituiB 
j> and his contemponuiea CbteriluB aai .^Isehylua ! What more ia 
1 kaown of the life and labours of Pratinas 1 and what rank did 
lus vorkB hold in the opinion of the ancieDta ! 
[34] Give some account of AriatdaB. What may we ooDchide to 

have been the nature of the alWnticHiB inDudaoed by faim t 
[25] Id what Olympiad, and in what year of hia age, did ^schylns 
^pear on the Athenian stage aa the rival of Pratinas ! What 
c happened on this occSBion, and what view might a lively inia^- 
nation take of this cdTCumatance t Carry out the simile j'et 
D further, Wliat were the alterations and impravemeDls irtueh 
^!«ihyluH, and anbeequently Sophocles and Euripidea, introduced 
A into the aninant trt^edy t To what distinction did the awaeping 
refonbs effected 1^ jGachjlnB entitle him I 
. [96] By what changes did .£echy]ns effect the exhibition in a con- 
nected atory of the events which occurred both on and off th« 
Btage t By what raeana wag he enabled to reprcs«rt a Tftrioty 
of characters I How were the songa of the Choras modi- 
fied I and what was the effect thus produced apon the perform- 
ance, and generally upon tragedy itself ! Who distinctly states 
B these facts with regard to .£sehylust what an his wordat 
What alterations did Sophocies efiect ; and with wbat viewt 
[27] What frcoa this titoe continued to be the nnmberof tbeaotorat 
C and b; what special dMBgea was tragedy (hna erganixad I In 
what were the orcfaeatralamuigMnenta diSerrait mider ^laeliylD< 
and Sophoclea t 
[28] From what wen tbe'aubjeets of their tragadiea taben by 
.£HchyluB, Sophocles, Euripides, and all the cmtamporary aa 
t well as later tragedians I What do we find, fran a paaaage pre. 
served by Atfa^mos, that .£schylus called his own worfcs t and 
what may be undenitaod by thia ax[a>eBiian 1 What evidence 
B of this do we find in the tragedies of iCwhylns ! Give Bem- 
bardy's opinion on this piunt. 
[39] What may he said to hare ted .Cachytna to iattvdnee the 
C tcilogical form into hie tragedies t and of what may we date the 
commencement from Uiis period 1 What were the three tr*. 
gedies called ) and what may be obaerred of the three which 
2:schyluB0n each occaeiqn brought out simultaneously! 
[SO) Supposing each of the trilogies of iGschylus to have occupied 
o as mudi time in the performance as three separate tragedies on 
distinct Bubjecta, in what must we seek the cause of this pn>- 
A lixityl To what does liie trilogical form in the tragedjes of 
fstJiylDs probably owe its wigin t Is there any thing in his 
cbor^ songs that conflrma Uiiat In what aafite may the term 
trilogy be used even of the oldest and most aimpie tragic oooi- 
position 1 
[31] Notwithstanding the e 
B subject, what may we yet safely treat aa i 
&et t What are the two moot strikjjig in 
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[33] Wbal objeetion exUts to kll attBinpts to eatablieh & more defi- 

c nile rule, by which the kbstnkct idea which perrades each trilogy 

D may be aBcertMined I Wbkt is the chieT differenoe, jtccording 

to Welcker, betweea the compoaitiolli of .^wbyluB and Epic 

poetry I 

[S4] What does Welckemy is also worlhy oF remark in the trilogy I 

B Which, however, in a religioua and moral point of »iew, may be 

eopsidered the moat importaot portion of the piece I 

[36] In adding a 'eatyr-play' to his trilogy, what practice did 

.fscliyluB follow! ^ 

[363 Were the satyrioal dreoias connected with the trilogy, as 
c regarded tb«r Bubject-matter 1 . Wbit is Welcker's opinion on 
this point I and as regards .lEschylus's practice in particular t 
[37] What poems do we poeseBS, at the present day, of the cbus of 
A (he eatyrical drama 1 What, accordiog to Welcker, was the 
chief beauty, or rather the Tery essence of this Invention! 
B Describe the nature of the plot, the performers, and place of 
repreaentation. Was the invention of Pratinas a confused 
jumble of different Bpecies of poetry I or waa the union per- 
c fectt Is it right to consider (his drama merely as a revival 
of the old rastic festival, as regarded its jovial character and 
n tone t How Ear did the personages of ancient fable remain in 
the satyr-play the same as tbey had always been in Epic poetry 
and in tragedy! Show how this would be the case with the 
language of the hero. What conclusion, then, may we certainly 
come to on this point t 
[30] What was the character of the stories generally, that formed 
B the plots of the satyric drama I What made such subjects a 
legitimate field for the display of that jovial spirit, which had 
bron handed down wia tjie older apeoiea of representation I 
[39] Were the adventures of the allegorical personages and gods 
m a similar tone 1 Give the definition of the satyric dnuna by 
Demetrius, in accordance with what we have said. What, then, 
mast we say of tiio satyric drama, whether we view it objectively 
and separately, or as connected with the representation t What, 
again, as regarding it in comiexion with the satyrs! 'What 
striking fact, as regards the subjects and poetry found in the 
satyric drama, is consistent with this ! How, again, is this coD- 
D ustent with the knowledge of those, for whom this drama waa 
designed! What is tiie grand diatinotion between the satyr-play 
and comedy! 
[40] Has the satyr-plaj any firing in common with the parody, and 
B why not ! What other broad distinction may be noticed t 
[41] Explain the terms Tetr^ogy, and Didascaly; and when the 
C term tetralogy was invented, how did the several pieces stand 
D with regard to each other 1 When this designation waa afterwards 
applied also to the trilo^es of ..Slschylua, with Iheir accompany- 
ing satyr-play, do we fiod its iocorreclneBB noticed I Who first 
A altered the tiilogical form in the tragicdidascalyl How can he 
be said to have done this, when be brought out, like his pre- 
decessor, three tragedies and a BMyx-fiitj at the aame time 1 

C. ;l,. 
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[42] By whom wu Sophodea (bllowed 1 Did they coDtJnue the 
trjlngiaj form u dtered by Sophocles ! What was now be- 
aome an esUbliBhed practice, thac was imitated by eTery poet t 
What was the only change introduced by Euiipidea, and the 
e inalance of it 1 Waa thu innavation adopted by Sophodea 
and other contemporary or later trogedianat What would be 
an unfair conclusion to draw concerning the didOBcaliee of 
Saphoclee, from the fact of his ungle tragedies being uncon- 
nected by a mythical and hialoHcal ehaJn f 
[43] What may thia fact of the iadepeodeQce of hia tngedies ba 
c lather r^arded aa ( 

[44] Waa ue want of continuity in the didaacalies of Sophocles 
D and Earipidea viewed in the light of a defect by the ancieata I 
What waa probably the case with tragedy in thia particular, »t 
a first, and under ^Bchylus, and Sophocles) For what is tragedy 
indebted almost exclusively to the inventive genius of MKby- 
B luB 1 What was the object of .*:BchyiuB'a improvemenla t give 
some account of them, aad the purpose proposed io then), 
c What is the slate of our information respectmg the apparatus 
&c. of the theatre! 
[45] What is necessary in order to Dudentand cleariy the peca- 
n, L liaritiee of the old tragedy and its aceaic representalJons I Stale 
the characteristic dif^rencea between ancient and modem tra- 
gedy, as regards the parties interested in their production, th« 
nature of the pieces produced, and the object aimed at in pro- 
B ducing them. Mark these differences sdll further, by contrasting 
the part performed by the writer of the ancient tragedy, iOschj' 
luB, for instance, and those of the present day. 
[46] To whal, then, must we ascribe the energy and fire whieh 
c, D characterised the Attic tragedyt To what does Fr. Jacobs 
lilien those critics, who, admiring the grandeur of ite construe- 
tion, see the causes of its effectiveness in the excellence of the 
plo^ &c. without giving a thought te its religious character 1 
[47] Wa« the outward form, as well as the subject-matter of AtUc 
1 tragedy, afTected by its connexion with the religious feelings of 
the nation I , 

[4S] In tracmg the histery of tragedy, wiiat do we find, amidst all 
its efforte te attein a higher degree of excellence, that seems to 
B circumscribe the creative genius of tlie poett Is the at- 
tachment to esteblished forma mere caprice or habit, and the 
self-imposed slavery of the tragic poet only an accidental occur- 
c rence i May not diis attachment to established forms he, after 
A all, merely accidental t What was the character which tragedy 
eoatinued dunng the whole course of its development te retain, 
and whence did it recdve iti 
[49] Would it bs correct to consider tragedy either as an amal- 
B gamation of Epic and Lyric poetry, or aa an eclectic product of 
C both 1 Give the well-lmown delinition of tragedy given by Ar^ 
D totle in hia ' Poetics,' What is Aristotle's own commentary on 
the words qfua/iivy ^iyv, and x<f<C kaarou ran' (tjuv iv 
roic>topioic! [Note.] 

c...i:™i„ Google 
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tM] According, thcD, to thU defiaitioa, what subjects an bast cal- 

A. culated to excite theae emotioDB <rf pity and ten-onr ! How 

was tbiB psthe^c tone, as the chamcteriBtic of Greek tragedj, 

B called furth in the first ingtance ) Will every aotioD, tbe oon- 

seqaences of which are melancholy and terrible, be therefore 

necessarily tragical, and capable of exciting emotiuna of pity and 

terroBF t Whom does Aristotle say the tragic poet ought not to 

TEpresent am suffering tbe change from proeperity to adversity, 

c and why I What chantclers daea he consider as fit sabjects for 

trfUFedy,and why) . 
[SI] Tbe subject, Uien, of tbe tngic poem sbould be the actioos 
A and adventures of virtuous men — why t By what shoald theqe 
B calamities be supposed to be Dccauoned, and why! Expcesa 
the whole ID a few worda. 
(09] Tbe first requisite, then, of a tragic plot ia~what t Was Ihia 
c condition always strictly observed 1 Is it not, however, self- 
evident, that all the characters represoited in a tragedy cannot 
be eqnally Tirtooue t Show, by examples, that even ibe least 
t> noble and perfect are to a certain extent in the TJght. Distin- 
Kuieh, un this poiot, between the tragedies of £schyh]s and 
A Sophocles, and those of Enripidee. Give instances of this 
difference in some of Euripides's person^es, and in wliat 
character shall we find an excellent example of tragio mo- 
lality t 
{S3] To what influence were the demonic personages of the Greek 
B herwc age supposed to be especially subject ! Where would 
the tragic poet consequently find an inexhaustible treasury of 
appropriate subjeols I and what would make such subjects 
welcome t 
[66] From what, then, as we have said, and to the exclndou of 
c what^ were the anhjocts of Attic tragedy drawn I But are oot 
tbe 'PhoenisBie' and 'Conqoest of Hilitus' of Phryn^chos, and. 
the 'Flower' of Agithon fnot to reckon here the 'Penue' of 
A .^^Bcfaylos), excep^ons to the general nile I Give reasons for 
this limitation, as drawn from Uie subjects of the myths them- 
selves, from the state of histoly at the period when tragedy 
developed itself, and from the origiDBl charaeteristJc of tragic 
8 representations. Thos, tben, what may the Greek heroic fsble 
be said to have been t 
[66] In what respect may .£schytns be called the creator of Attic 
c tragedy t What will a glance at the titles of bia tragedies com- 
t> pared with the Epos ^ show! Did Sophocles also remain for 
the most part true to the cause of Epic poetry ! Upon what 
A myths did SophDoles chiefly draw for his subjects t What title 
was given to Homer b^ the andenta, in reference to this fact, 
that the poems of the two earliest and most distinguished tragic 
B writers were founded principally on the Epic cycle! In what 
way did Euripides act differently from .iGscliylus and Sophocles, 
in bis choice of sabjects t 
[67] Show farther how Enripides, in the choice of his subjects, 
c was distinguished from .£schy1as and Sophocles. Point out tbe 
a 5 
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diffareBte betwaeo him and So[dM>el««, w regards the Icgenda of 

the ThebtD kinra, the berein mythe tk the Tnijan cycle, aod 

D the Odyasey. Upon a ^oisxtX lUw, then, of the tmgedies of tho 

three great masters, frum what should we uy that their ajBtem 

A <A tragic mythology is derived ( But what is to be eaid of iba 

demonu;, uiyatic, and barbaric matter, wbioh oocupLea ao prc>- 

mineDt a position in tbe Dionyaiaa myths t Did tbe writers of 

the Batyrie drama ordinarily bonow their anbjeeta fnsn lite 

Epos t What are the esceptiona to this rule I 

[68] What must be coaaidered as oent in imporlanee to (he mythiiB, 

B or fable, which furuishes the plot t 

[60] Quote Aristotle's wi»ds with r^erence tetheimportoseeofthe 

fable. How many tbiogH are neceSBtry for manners, according to 

c the aome autborityl and what must they be t Whst is meant 

by good charactere t In what does tlie frapritty of ddineation 

D of cbaraeler consist t Give Horace's illuBtratLnn. Was this rnle 

vi<dated by Eoripides \ in what piece partioularly I and in what 

was tbe impropriety of diacacter supposed to eonsiat I 

{66] What ars ScbiUer's remarks with reference to tbe third to- 

1 quisite, tiniiaritti, which ie of aa much impOTtance in tnLgic 

B dianictere t What does he thus canuder essential to the poet's 

entering fully ioto the feelings of another % In how muiy points 

C of view may this wmilari^ be soasidered 1 Which of these is 

more worthy the conuderation of the tragic poet, and why, than 

the other I to which did tlie Greek tragic writers conSne theot- 

X selres 1 and what iacililated this t Give Aristotle's eiplanation 

of tlie fourth requisite, ani/brNtily. What vIoUtion of thi^caooD 

B does he complain oft What ottier requisite does Aristotle add 

to these, as the most imporlant of all ! Give hia words, and the 

sense of the pasawe. [See Nete.] 

f62J What great differenoe may be observed between the ebaiac- 

c ters of liuechylus and Sophocles, and those of Euripides I Give 

Schiller's statement to this effect; his inatances in support of 

his statement ; and bis dsfenca of the ideal in tragic chanctan. 

A Give also Gatbe's obaervatioB to the same efiect. To which 

writers are these judicious remark* most appliaable 1 
[63] Notice a» important dietinction in the concepiion irf cha- 
B racter in tiis tragedies of the (wo elder ppets, and in tiioae of 
Euripides. How will the peculiarities of the three great repre- 
c sentatives of tragic art be mure eauly undeietood I At what 
remarkahle time in the history of his counlry did ^Bcbylos Ijvet 
snd what part did be bear in the events of those days 1 
[M] Show haw the usage of these limes is reflected in his ideal 
D,A ehancters. Wlutt does S<^iDer say (here is besides in them 
H all I Describe the nature of the limes in which Sopbacles lived, 
c and their bearing upon him. What are the distiiigulshinc pecU' 
liarities of hia tragic charaolers, as described by Bemhardy t 
A What relation do tbey bear to tbose of JCsehylusI Give in- 
stances of tbe bolder relief given by Sopboclea to his ebaradeis 
by oaotrast. Give baunoes of the manner in which ho haa 
B stored the peonliatitisa af Uu fNnale cbaMotar. And of the 
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jadgement exhibited b; him ia the OMMtmetioo of hia nude 
ohuacten. 
[66] GiTe the charftctcr of the geDerstion daring which Buripidea 

c floariafaed. At what time did he fionri^ in res[>eGt of Sopho- 

A clefl 1 Compare him with hia great predecBBBnrH in the powers 
of their miod, in the nature uf tha cultivatioQ they received, 

M and the source from whioh the; denied their views. What 
aesutUtioQ did the homage paid by Euripides to the pref aihng 
tastes of the sge briog upon him, and from whom 1 At what in 
Euripides are the shatls of comic wit in the ' Frogs ' uf Aristo- 

c phanei all aimed 1 Where ia this want of idealitj' chief!} dii- 
tbguishable t Show, by instancea, how Eunpidee's characters 
gratified the passion of the Athenians of that day, for listen- 
ing, and speeuliitiDg, doabtiog and eritlciiiiig, general maxims, 

A Ac. What evidence may be gathered from bis tragediei, that 
Eloripides devotad himself more eapeoially to the study of the 
female oharacler I What principle did he introduse into his 
tragedies from which bis delineation of female character derived 
mnch of its compleleDess, accutscy, and delicacy! Hae he haen 
represented by Arislophauea with truth as a wom&a-bater t 
[Nolo.] 
[60] HenUon another great difference in his exhibition of charac- 

C tera between Euripides, uid Sophocles, and Macbylu» ; and give 

D instances from hia pUys. What is Bernhardy's description of 

A his characters t It being thus impassible for Euripides, whilst 
exhibiting men in the unvarnished meanness of their every-day 
dioracler, to elevate the sen^mente uf the Sfieclatort in the same 
degree as jEschylus and Sophocles, what did he endeayonr to do 

B iostead 1 Did he sacceed m this t Is there not, then, a prin- 
ciple in his tragedies, which brints the aDcient nearer to the 
aiodam drama, and what ia it 1 Is not this confirmed, hy the 
opinion held of Euripides, by the writers.of the new comedy t 
[67] What other requisite, in the economy of tragedy, have we 

C n«xt to oonmder t What does the perfection of every work of 
art, whether it belong to poetry or the pUstie art, consist in t 
[Note.] What does Aristotle say of the action, of wbleb tra- 
gedy is to be the imitation <iS magnitadtl Give his defiiiitioD of 
tHttn; oi btgimiitig ; oiniddle; and hia illustration of a certain 
magnitude being necessary to the action of a piece. State, also, 

A what he eoiuiden to be an action of snfRcient extension. What 
does the unity of a tragic action suppose 1 on what does it depend ( 
On this subject, on what groond does Arialotle say, that a fable 
(or-action) is But ont, as some suppose, merely because the hero 

B of it is one 1 What is his illustration of tlus from the otber 
imitatire arts 1 
[68] By whom do we find this unity of action often violated ! and 

c how 1 What proofs might be cited t [Note.] Is not the difTer- 
mce in thia respect between Euripides, and his two immediate 
predeeessm^ a cbaracteristic of tbe mental difference between 
the writers Uiemselves, such, as that, i. g. between genioa and 
wit, as depicted by Lesaiag ) 
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[6!>] Whkt are usocUted vitfa the wait; of action as diatingnishiiif 
charactariatica uf the economy of Gr««k tragedy ! Are they to 
be conaidered aa eaBential properties of tbe drama or laws of 
B thU desoription of poetry 1 Qire reaaona for conaidoring thetn 
ralher in the li|;bt of accidents ; 1. from ihe nature of tile plot ; 
2. from the Choms ; 3. from the character of the actions which 
a were eicluEively deemed worthy of representation. What, thoD, 
sufficed for the communication of those eTenta to the audience, 
whidi wore not developments of thought, but mere outward 
acts, such aa uagle combats, battles, murders, burials, sacrifices, 

B &c. and happening in distant places I Give Kttchly's reasoiu 
(as drawn from the act itself, as corponaUg accompliafaed, and 
its motitt and raniU i and also ^m tbe origin and religioua 
character of the Greek tragedy) for the preference to t>e given to 
giapbic description of these outward acta, over tbe actoal repre- 
■entation of them. How does Kttchly iiluBli»te the absurdity of 
wisliing that those scenes should be acted on the stage, instead 
of being content with tbe recitals of them by the messen- 
gets t [Note.] la JBachyius's observance of the unities id- 
variabl* I 
[71] Describe the plan of tbe tngte plot. What does tbe soul of 

B this movement, its growiog patboa, not admit of I to what does 
it proceed rapidly forward t and in its movement towards this 

C point, how does it aSeet the spectator I What a this piAat 

D called, and what is it, with regard to the whole plott Of how 
many parts does the plot consist, according to Aristotle, and 
what does he call them I What does he c^ the complication, 
and of what does he consider it fiamed I and what the develop* 
ment t DieCinguish between tragedies complicated (iriwXf- 
Tfiivni), and simple (airXoi), according to Aristotle's etatanent, 

A Explain Aristotle's terms irtpiirtrfia and ivayviJpiirit, From 
wbat does he say the iripir^rda, and dvayvijpivis in an action 

B shonid arise I What is the instance given of wtpiwiriia t and 

c what does he connder the best sort of dvoyviJpioif ( Qive a 
more succinct explanation of the terms revolution and dib- 

[73] Distinguish, aa regards the obvioasneSB of tbe conclusion of the 

B action, between the comphcated and simple tragedy, and show jif 

what the interest kept up by each req)ectively consiata. Is tbel« 

not also a difTereoee between them in the tSnrmter of the con- 

[74] Are .^Ischylus's tragedies umple, or complicated t Deecribo 
B generally the actirm of one of his pieces. Wliat of Sopbocles's 
c dromaa m this respect 1 In what terms does Bemhardy speak 

of Sopbocles's conduct of bis plot 1 Give Benhardy's general 
D description of the action of his pieces. What is tlie leading 

motive supposed to be ; and under what auspices is this, at last, 
a to be brought about 1 Out of what is it, that the tragic p«^o* 

or plot developea itself ; and wbat makes tbe movement of this 
B plot necessarily artistic and complicated 1 What does Bern- 

hardy further say of Sophooles's use uf tbe means of exciting and 
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of elerating ; of his nae of stage efTocI ; and of hii treatnlmt of the 
meana employed b; him to tbe end in liew, aa regards aaeceea 
and good taste in the lue of them ! 1b the plan in Enri^dea'a 
tragedies aimple or complicated 1 From what doea tbe com- 

C pliea^n uf his plots derive a peculiar value 1 I^tiagmah in 
chancier between hia draniatU penoiux, and thoae of j^Bchylua, 

D and Sophocles ; and how may they be said to be employed t In 

1 wliat is Euripides's knowledge of bis art eonspicuoos 1 What 

was an important, permanent resalt of this mode of preparing 

the catastrophe by a succession of yisible, or concealed objocta t 

and of what that is objectiooable did it lay tbe foundation I 

[76] When Aristotle defined tn^edy W be " an imitation of some 

B action by actors, not by narrators," what idea was evidently pre- 
sent to his mind. Show bow tragedy is not a description of 

c human life, bat hmnan life itself. What, then, is the form 
adopted by tragedy for tbns bringing hnmao life immediately 
before tbe eyes of the spectators} Wbo was the inventor of 
this form ; and how eapecially I How did he extend and impart 

D more life to the plot t How many actors did the plan of bis 
eariier pieces require at once on the stage I Have we any 
testimony that three were employed in any of his pieces 1 WiUi 
what generally received notion does the employment of three 
actors in the Oreelfa accord I 
[76] But was not the dnunatic principle of carrying on the action 

B by means of dialogue fully established by tbe introdoctioD of a 
aecond actor t Is there not, however, an essential difference 
between tbe manner in which Sophocles employs his third act<a-, 

C and the ose made of him by ,£schylDs in the Oreatea 1 Show 

this by comparing scenes, where three actors appear on the stage 

together, in the CbiJephorce, and Eumenides of .^^hylus, and 

D in certun plays of Sophocles. Is there this difference always in 

the use made of the third actor by Sophocles ! Give instances. 

[77] To wliat have our iuTesti|ationB thus far been confined! 

4,B Whence is it that this dramatic form is more favorable to the 
liveliness of the representation than the narrative form 1 How 
does tbe tragic poet effect this ideotjfication of himself and his 

audience with the action of the piece in the first place % How 
secondly 1 What are the means by which this is effected t 
Quote Schlegel here. 

[78] Is the origin, than, of the Chorns to be referred to the neces- 

1 sity for it as a component part of the drama 1 What, in fact, 
have we already seen te have been its origin t and what was the 
oonsequenco to tbe Chorus, when tragedy passed from the suffer- 
ings of DioDfsusto the heroic myths and a third actor, narration, 
dialogue, and action, were introduced I 

[79] When, then, tbe dntmawas fully developed, what was the cha- 
B raotor of the Chorus I Is there xay considerable difference visible 
between the tragedies of ,£ecbylus and Euripides as regards the 
use of tbe Chorus t If, in Euripldee's time, the Chorus was 
rtmdered almost unnecessary by the perfection to which (be 
dramaturgy of tragedy had been broDglil, in what capacity did 
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c be retun it 1 To vhU are we to Mcribe tb« pnpetw^ appear- 
BOGS of an institution lo manifeatly distingui^ing die aocient 

D from the modern trasedy! When the gradual development of 
the tragic principle Uirew the Chora* more and more inlo the 
haokgroood, what coatom, oouiniiio among theGraeka, eepeciallj 

A in the hereic timea, wai &vonible to the reteDtjon of it t If 
the true cause of its coiiservatiaD waa ita religious character, 
how would this preserre it at a later period, when its relij^ona 

B character was more and more thrown inui the diade ) Give 
some reaaoni drawn, 1. from the original nature of the Chorus ; 
2. from the requirements o( dramatic .poetry ; and, 3. from the 
plan of our modem dramas, why the ancient Chorus can nerer, 
eonsistently with gi>od effect, be introduced into modem tragedy. 

c To what only is the attempt to introduce the Chorus into our 
modem drama to be attributed t Was the Chorus eqnallj out of 
place on (he ane<cnt Roman atage t and why I 
[80] Have the attempts made to bring the office of the Chorus, and 

D the poetic object of its songs, under one general formula and 
definition, applicable alike to every epoch of Greek tragedy, 

A been succes^l I Why not ) But did not Sophocles torn the 

ChoruB to the best acoonnt I 
[81 ] Give Bemhardy's historical sketeh of ita comparative import- 

B ance, at difTerent periods. 
[82] While the poelio importance of the Chora* was gradually 

c diminished, what change took place in ita constitnlion 1 Give 
some instances of the manner in which its part varies in the 
' D plays of £so1iylos I la what play is tlie duty divided pret^ 
equally between the acton and the Chorus, and to what pecu- 
liarity in the plays may this tie referred t What is tiie part 
fiUed by the Chorus, even where the latter dues not Dcrson- 

A ally interfere throughgut; as in the Frometbeuat What is 
the very different position, which Sophocles gives the Chorus I 
What was the rank of lus ahorialars generally; and how did 
this affect their part in Uw piece, positivaly and negatively t 

B And what, in fiwt, doas this peoulianty render the St^odean 

Chorus ( 
[83] What is the chantcter of the Chorus in Euripides t Whenoa 

c is it evident that in his time the Chorus had already been 
diverted from its legitimate use, and what really made it no 
longer indi^wnsable t In what capacity, in fsd^ does the tr^c 
Chorus under Euripides appear, and to wbat serve t Is tbia 
disregard of the reatrainia imposed by the plat charaeteiriBtie 

o of aU his choral songs t What, fbr the most part, may his 

A choral songs be said to form t To what is it to be asoribed, that 
a great number of his dicoal songs, in addition to their general 
meaning, have also a political signiHcation I Beeides theca 
lyric souge, ia there not also aoodier part pUyed by the ChoTua ! 
What is the difference between the dcamatorgy of .^scliylua, and 

B thatof Sophoclps andEuripidest Slate here in what the action 
of the Choma in .fschylus is, in this particular. Show this 
btm the part taken by the Cliorua in the ' PlomethsM ,' ' Ag*- 
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c nmnnon,' aod ' CbS^honB.' Skaw thia still more Mrikinglj' 
from the part plajred bf the Chonu in tbe ' SapMin o. Thebaa ;* 
and ' Perate.' 
[S4] What other two plaj b are there in which the penons of the 

'd Chonu are at once the ptincipkl penonagea of the drama and 
die Bustainers of in Ijric parU 1 What, on the cootraiy, may 
be laid of the part filled by the Chonu in Sophoelea and Enn- 
pidee t Under what character ma; the Chonu be generally 
aaid to participate in the action of tlia play t Give Bonw general 
A imtanceB of the nature of its interference. What metre does 
.^■chyliis adopt for Bucb oceasians as we hare jost mentioned I 
Where, aleo, do we Snd him introducing a few line* ( asd in 
what metre I Did the Chorua take part dialectical; in the 
Mtion of the piece in the tragic writera wbo Buceeeded Ma- 
B obylus ! How, then, did they ever eonummieate with one 

auother! 
[85] What ia the moet simfde metbod of diTiding a tragedy into its 
c component parts 1 Wlio has adopted tbi* plan, and what are 
big words t Into what does he divide the choral song I 
[86] Was the whole body of the Chorus employed in tbe parodoB, 
s and Htasimon t and in what were individuals onlyl What ia 
to be underatood by the parodual When waa it ori^nally 
A chanted t Show that this ia indicated by the name I What, 
with Dr. Hiiller, may we think those long rowB of Anapiestic 
and Truohaio verses, which we Snd at the commencement of 
the ' Perste,' ' Supplices,' and ' Agsmemnon ' of iGaebylus, 
to have been I What does Ariatotle seem to make the prin- 
cipal distiDctioD between the stadmon and the parode to 
B BonBiBt in ( and whence would you gather this I What 
Bnthonty may be aaid to confirm this I How was the 
parodus probahl]' delivered) is this inconaistent with Aris- 
totle's mode of speaking of it t In what playa do we fiad the 
c purode in the original aense of the term 1 But besides theae 
anapEstic eatranee-oongH (the parode strictly so called), do 
there not seem to have been other fornia to wbioh the some 
a term was applied 1 To what does Dr. Mlillar attribute this 
change, rendtoing oar ideas of the parode more vague and con- 
A Aised 1 and what was aubatituled for it ! In what sense did 
Aristotle anderstand the word ■ parode ;' and how does this 
^pear both from his definition of the proline, and his calling 
the parode in general tama, " the flrat ipeech of the whole 
Chorus I" 



were songs whioh the Choms chanted, L e. after what 1 What 
do these choral songs, in tact, form I At what psrtisulaT times 
alone, in the action of the piece, eonid they be introduced 1 
Were the actora on the stage doring the performance of them I 
jlow often did these aongs occur m the piece ) Notice their 
occurrence, compnTatively, in ^schyhu and Sophocles. Icto 
how many seeUona ar* the parode and stasima subdivided I to 
what may the; be oompand, ud how does lAristotle noae 
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thsm t What, kceording to his deflnitioD, u the np^Xnyoc 1 the 
B 'ErturSluni t the'EEoJocI What, of course, do dli these Dsmea 
indicNte I 
[88] DeBciibe the difference between the tragediea of Euripidea 

c and Iboae of hia predeceaaors, aa regards the prolo^e I Mea- 
tioD plays to whicli this accoont of the prologue appUes. [Note.j 
What, to an unbiassed judgement, must ^iB appear to be t 

D WhAt proveB it to be a hindrance raUier than a useful adjunct 

A to the drama I Would it geeta tbat Euripides himself was tiUy 
aware of this objection! What is the excuse t But what, in 
fact, was it, that rendered it almost impossible for Euripides to 

B dispense with a prologue I May not this necesuty for sacli 
prologue be also ntbered &otn the complicated situations into 
which he brings his cliaractera I and yet again fnim hia manage- 

C ment of the myth ! Show from the cbaracter and action of bia 

tiieeee, how the necessity for a peculiar Exode, aa well as Pro- 
ogue, aroee. What ia the nature of hia Exode t la thia th« 

A caae in all hia plays I Show the difference. For what, at the 
end of hia career, did Euripides rely on the Dau tt maduiti f 
and in what way did he appeal to the seuaas to carry his object 

B into effect I Give iuatancee from his playa. 
[88] Do we And lyncol portions even in the detached sections or 

c aots, which contain the speechee and conversations of the acton t 
and what role may be considered general on thia point I How 
are such lyrical portious diatinguished from the parode and 

D stasims t What is the third form of this lyrico-dramatic part, 
the mixed song of the actors and choristers called, in Greek I 

A What are these commoi 1 In which of the three great tragio 
wtiteCBBrethesesongsthelongestt Give instances. Whatseeues 
may also be classed under this head I Give examples; mure 
particularly where the contrast is most striking, between these 

B lyric rhythms and Iambic versea. Under what eireiimatanees 
do we find individual choristers sustaining a sort of lyrical con- 
Tenatioa with one another t Mention some choral parts of the 
plays of jEschyius in which it is impossible not to recognise 
the voices and expressions of distinct individuals. What does 

c Dr. MUUer call these parts I Give also some examples of shorter 
choral songs inserted here and there, by the tragic writer*. 
What are they expressive of, and how accompanied t and are 
they to be distmguished from the sUsimal Note also a charac- 
teristic of these songs, as regards the strophe, and its cor> 



responding aatistrophe. 
What ie n 



[98] What ie meant by rd i*-i ffcifv^f ; and by whom sung t 
D, A Of what may these parts, that we have treated of, bf eonsideiiEd 
as the members ! W hat do we take as the original groundwork t 
what the porta that group themselves around it ( and what, in 
the constitutjon of the piece, depended entirely on the dramatic 
B skill and poetic style of the author I In which of the tngic 
writers is die lyric element found most frequently in combina- 
tion with the dramatic part t 
{91] According to the concluding words of the deftnition in Aria- 
c totle's " Poetics," tragedy is said by him to effect, by meana 
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of fear uid pity, the lefinement of sboilai* panions : how, ac- 
cording to LeBBing, shall we b«t gam a diigtiDCI notion of wfaat 
o Aristotle undentaods by the lenuB ** fear and pityt" How 
doea he describe Aristotle's idea of pt}'! Instance this hy the 
fedings of the deaperate man, and ths ain^ant iqbd, re- 
spectivel]'. Show that he thos explains the terrible and the 
A piteous each by the other. Show this at greater length, by 
oontraating the effect, that woold be prodnced upoo dh, bjr 
Ooatemplatiag miafortDnes which we believe never could befal 
ooTselves ; and those of a man, whose auBerings might possibly 
B be, any day, our own. In order, then, to comprehend Aristotle's 
reason for associating fear, and no other passion, with pity, in 
his dsGnitioD of tragedy, how are we to understand him as not 
representing fear I and haw as defining pity I 
[93] Into what do all the other passioDS, such as hatred, love, 
c disgast, admiration, which are excited in the breotrt of the 
spectator by the exhibitioa of suffering and calamity, resolve 
themselves eventually 1 and bow does this further sustain Aris- 
totle's deHnition ! With what is tragedy, considered as an art 
(the sister of ma^c, and closely allied to the plaaUc art), chiefly 
A coDcemed t But in so for as it is poetry, wluoh employs words 
and conceptions as means of lepreaentation, what is it ^Iso a 
development of ! 
[93] What do we call this all-r^ula^g and all-pervading ooncep- 
tion, in which all the single ideas centre ! and by what means is 
B our interest attracted to it ) Is there not also, in tragedy, an 
intellectual object inseparably connected with its leslhetic effect, 
that is to say, with its power of exciting pity and fear 1 and what 
is that object t How does Aristotle speak of this, and what 
c does he consider it I How is it brought about by the tragic 
D poet ) To what may the moral satisfaction thus produced he 
likened 1 What, more directly than moTsl improvement, may 
A be conadered the philosopher'B aim in tragic poetry t In c<m- 
sonance with this, what is the character we find in the Greek 
tragedy! 
- [84] Where is the praise dne of the important powUon thus given 
B to tragedy in the eyes of the people t What were the great 
CTcnta of (hat age ; and what their effect generally in Greece ( 
C But what van it in .^schylus and Sophocles, respectively, that 
enabled them to impart to the drama a religious character, of 
which their predecessors never dreamt, and which was but 
feebly imitated by their aaccesaors 1 But was not the germ of 
i this religious character derived from the myths 1 What, how- 
ever, cannot we fail to observe, acted as the greatest encourage- 
ment to the tragic poet in those efforts by which his influence 
B over the public mind was confirmed t To this extent, then, tbe 
characlei of dramatic representation, as a religions solenmity, 
contributed to what great result t 
[93] It has been well observed, that every expression of penoDal 
C experience and hnmaD feeling foond a place in tragic poesy, 
wnich never rejected an available idea, Itom whatever quarter 
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it mi^t be derired ; bat una there not one common centre, as 
it were, of all theae cirolea, one inngle point of view, from which 
the poet eoDtenfilated the work berore him ; and what waa 
this! Since this tniin of thought wkb never expreeaed in a 
philosophic form, knd Mill ieaa waa the result of philoaophie 
Btndies, how was the miod of the spentator ioftuenced by it t 
What criticiim of Aristacle supports the view of the reflective 
genius of tragedyl Upon what grounds does he so speak of 
itrsgedyt What, in «hcn^ must we ascribe to tragedy) What 
ipeople were reeogniged by the whole of Greece as the eipo- 
nenta of lUs phUoBopfay ! What specially qualified them for 
this office I How may it be anppoaed, that the triumph of 
genius in them over the mightieHt empire of that day, would, 
generally speaking, affect the public mind I To what, speoially, 
would such inquiry lead as regarded the divine moral gov^n- 
Tneut of the world, and their own mythological eyatem in par- 
: ticular! How would the moisl feeling be affeated by auoh 
inquiry; and what would reasonably beget a tendency to ascribe 
to man the powers which they had hitherto enppoeed to lie tho 
> iDOOmmanioable attribute of the divinity I Yet what would 
certainly withhold the inquirer of that period, bold as his invea- 
tigationswere, from oconpying himself with unpractical tjieories, 
or lightly violating the haliowed ground of tradition ) la 
what light would this respect for the institutions of liis conntry 
I lead him gladly to consider tragedy 1 To what must we ascriba 
the uniTSTsal inHoenoe exercised by tragedy as a vehicle of 
instruetian! Was a philosophizing B[Nrit, in regard of the 
1 -popular religiaD, permitted in traeic paetryl How could Euri- 
mdes then procore a hearing for his sti'ictures on the popular 
_-.i^-_, ■^^,j,^. ,.„...._,___. .^. .^. ___, ,_ 

religion 
profound as they » 



[M] In this view, what may tragedy be fairly considered! Bat 

C could it in this character keep pace with the rapid dev^pmeut 

of the public chamcter of Athens I What belief had the heroic 

■pirit of the age gradually discarded t and with what replaeed 

D iti Show tliat this progress in Ht» public mind f 



B whose waitings -ftsat did this appear; and 

how did be treat the Rubjeotl Wbat may be swd to be. the 

I prefalren of his poetcy) What do we find on this head in his 

bsgediest In what light dees he place ttie ancient gods and 

their ordinancea! How repBeaent the ruling divinity; and 

D tbe other hand, of the destiny of men 1 What 

bs whidi be aeeks to impose on liberty of 

[97] To what did this ideal enthuuasm after a period gradoally 
c give place I What gave riae la tlas t and what oaoses contri- 
buted to the developmental talent of ev<a^ aort, ^1 to c^vatiog 
and enoDbJing the wurldhness of tke age! Wiwtwaa the aspect 
A whi^ the Athenians at this time 4^ihtyed ) Show how tbe 
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Itrilliuit prennt Wore Iban ma*t luTe npidly eaten ded.tbe 

Tsoee of Attic thought 1 
[98] What war bad Sophoolea, in aonjoDDtioii with Peiideg, been 
a «og«ead int 
[99] What picture do MTeral real anecdotee give of him t What 
c vte it his wish to make tngedyt How did iBschs'liw ud So- 

phoclee differ in the sabjecta of tbeir truedies T Wbat did the 
SI mythical eubjeals gain in hie hands t What eorta of ofaatactcr 

did the rules of Greek art obl^ him to depict 1 Yet what is 

his merit in depicting- Ibem, as legarde their failbfulnew t<> 
A natare ; man's will ; and the laws of moMlity 1 In wbM does 

Qxe euperioritj' of Saphaclee over ^mwt alt other poets mainly 

appear I What is the part Hutaiaed in :aU hie piaoes by bis 
B ChoruB ) Upon what occMioni doos tjiia speciaHy appeal t gire 

[100] Show that Sophoclea, of all the Greeks, on; be ratiudwed at 

C,0 once the jaoet pious and the moat enlightened. How has be 

acted in treating of tbe positive objsots A the popular roligion 

of hra country t What may be gadierad &<ii«i Ibia tiacedies of 

Sopbocles, as to the only time in which ^they -coidd Sare ap- 

[101] What would yon obsene u la tbe podtioD of £nri|Hdes, in 

> leferenee to his own time, eonspared witb that of Sopbocles I 
What was Euripides' natural diaraoler and bias 1 and as com- 

B pared with Sof^iocles I What were his pluloniphical opinione I 

c Show that wttb icspeot to the mythical tradition*, ndiich Ibe' 
(nwio maee bad ejected as her subjeda, he etood upon an 
eotirely different footing from ^schylns trad from Sophocles. 
How does he relieve himself from the strange poeition in which 
be thus found himself placed with ngsrd to the objeiits of bis 
poetryl 
[102] What nay be obaerved as a distingBiahing perailiarity of 

A Attie tragedy; and tbe degree of importBDce ^ attacibed to 
morality, so far as it is ezpressad in sJngle apt^hthegms, or 
maxime I Show what tbe use of it is >■ the tk-ee tivgedians 

B reqiectiirelyl In what parts of the pieoe is tliis peeuliarity of 
deducing general rules of momlity from individual esses espe- 

c mally dislmguishabis t What will give such sentences a com- 
mon-place, iniigniAcant, and trivial air t and wby may we 
suppose it will be owing to this I What nay this pecplianty of 
deducing general rules of morality fxHB individual eases he 
called in tlie Gae^ ixa^fl 
[103] What in cowoMD with religiOB and DiiHrality formed an im- 
portant element of (be Greek IngedjI and whence this poli- 

A tical ebsfacter of tbe Ancient tragiedy I Was there any thing 
inomsietent in this p<Jitical tcochiBg with tin dignity of 
tnweartl 
[104] How did dw piditical feelings of tiie writers affeot their 
B,C oheiee and treatment of subjeets 1 In wboss Iragediss are tbe 
moatnummous, ascell as the most intaUigible, ^Hllitical alluiuons 
tobefuundl Mention somoof the subjects thus treated by him, 

fi both as regards tbe people, and events of tbe daj. In wUsh 
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. may he be s&id to have been p&rlieularly eocceBsful as regards 
the Atbenian people ; and where have we examples of this t 

X Of what is hiB MeaelauB eren where the imperaonation t How 
does Sophocles differ frem bim in thie parttciilsr ' and why, 
probably, wuuld he object to introduce into serious tragedies, 
allugionB to real life 1 What contreat in this respect doee iBs- 
chylns present to Sophocles, and what was his endeavour gens- 

C rally t Give Rauclienstetn's repreeentatioD of the tact with 
which .^BchyluB leads the spectator from the action of the plot 

D to subjects or events of the passing day. What tragedy ie 
directly the subject of these observationB on the critic's part t 

A What mle may we lay down with regard to our inlerpretatioo 
of passages bearing alli^on to matters of the day I 
[105] What was the form of andent tragedy, and was it distinet 

B and invariable t On what ground would a drams written, aa 
sometimes happens in our days, either entirely or partially in 
prose, have been pronounced by the Greeks to be utterly un- 

C poetical, not to say unnatural 1 From what may we srgue that 
it was the intention of tbe poet to establish a regular and sym- 
metriea] system t 
[106] Under what head do the old writers an metre arrange all 

D poems t When the two modes of compositioD are combined in 
one poem, wfaat is it called ; and onder what head do all trage- 
dies and comediescomel Into what two classes are Stichiopoemi 
again aubdivided 1 and of which are Epio poemst 
[107] How is the poetry which oon^sts of systems or Mrophes 

A divided by writers upon metrical science I How is that nsed in 
truedy for the meet part composed I ExplsJn card axiotv, 

B and what is the opposite to it) Explain the subdiviuon, m- 
arfinaTa i£ i/iolmv ; and to what species does it belong t What 
rhythm is most frequently employed by tragedy for euch sys- 

c tems 1 Explain the systems c^ed iTcipiipiara, indefinite, and 
those denominated cari viptopur/ioic iviaout, onsqaally de- 
fined. What are eiauiples of these, for the most part t What 
is the order and position of these single corresponding strophes, 

D and tbe most simple arrangement I What common mark have 
both sorts of choral songs t Wfaat is often added to these choral 

A songs, and where does it appear I What form of choral song do 
we veiy rarely meet with I instance. 
[108] In what pieces is a mu:^ more artistical arrangement and 

B form of correspnidence between single strophes to be found 1 

What have all these pieces the addition of, with what exoeptianf 

Show to what an extent symmetry is studied in these eomnun 

' c and songs from the stage t Have we any instances of the 

aatistro^ic Choruses being interrupted by a different metre t 

I> Give instances in the choral songs of anapsstic systems, of 
different lengths, frequently following each other. What are 
eorreeponding anapiests now usually designated byl 
[109] How have the free choral songs (dimXiXu/tifa) been divided 

A by Hermann, as regards their strophical character I Does this 

similarity vary 1 and where appear I 
[110] AniMigthe choral versee what do we often findt and what 
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makes the diTision of theae diaral songs exceedingly difficult I 

B What are meant by Airi^ttfi^^ara, or ava^wvff/iartT 1 Where 
«Ibc in the piece ii a similar attochmoDt to syiuiiietry and 
metrical parallelum clearly discernible ) Explain stichanij'thy. 
ExampleB ; what have we in the ' AgamemnoQ ' instead of an 

C entire verse t What is more rare t Examples. In ihe ' Hip- 
polytus' cif Euripides what bave wel In .£8ch. ' Pram.' {¥. 

D 36—80)1 and Soph. ' (Ed. Tyran.' (v. 90—107} I Gin an in- 
stance of a versa being divided between two persons I is it 
always equally divided t For what purpose may we suppose 
these dialogues to be thus symiDetrically arranged, and, as it 

A were, poised t What rhythms might he used &r the stasima as 
well as the songs of iodividaal ehoristers and actora ! and with 
what difference t For what, and on account of what, were the 

B dochmioc verses specially adapted t What was the metre prin- 
eipallj/ employed in the dialogue of tlie older tragedy, and where 
only is this metre found in eictant pieces t and what is the esse 
Oonsequently with many tragedies 1 What ancient tragedy that 
we possess, has the greatest number of trochaic parts 1 What 
metre soon became the standing metrical form for language I 

c and what is its oharaeterl (^ wbst account, aocorduig ta 

Dr. Mliller, is the versificatiou of j£Bchylai more decidedly 

elevated above prose than that of his sncoessras t 

[111] What is the character of the versification of his si 

D eompared with that of jEschylusI and whence the i 

tional cbataeter of Ui^ language I What of Sophocles in tbis 
ree[>eGtt 

I kee. 

Quote a passage from Aristophanes, in which .^schylos himself 

IB made to speak to this affect. 

[113] What is it, that, in the dialogue especialty, imparts to his 

B diction an old-faabioned, hard, and rugged character ! Give 

C Dr-MUller's illustration of his language. What was it inj£sehy- 

Ins that would not permit him ta waste his powers on the oom- 

A position of general and easily intelligible sentences 1 What is 

J one of the essential cbaracteristics of his stylet and to what 

does it bear witness! By what name are such expressions 

, known I give an instance of them. What bas been a con- 

B sequence of this passion in him, as regards his style 1 What 

play affords the best specimen of this figurative dicUon ; and 

what other pieces would you mention, as differing less in that 

language from that of ordinary prose 1 

[114] On what does his syntax lather depend ; and what neces- 

C sarily follows from this 1 

[IIS] To which of tfae three great tragic writers was the language 

D of tragedy indebted for its grace and delicacy I What did he 

take care to avoid in the jEechylean diction 1 and to what end 

employ ayntscljc combinations of diction t Give Bemhardy's 

account of the style created by Sophocles : and his comparison 

A of the vocabularies of the two writers. State also the differrace 

in the two poets, according to Bemhardy, aa regalds kam. 
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[lie] WhMiithech&noter of Enripideo's Btjle, u regordi £seh]r- 

c iDi and SophosleR ; and wM it coninteDl with the char&cterB of 

his pieces I How does AriBlophuieH ootioe ibia t What would 

nMor^)' incline Euripide* to sabatitute an ttjsy fluoDoy of style, 

with gre«t propriety and preciaion of luigusge, for the poetie 

1 Bubliroity, which hui been the glory of his predecesserB I What 

may be nud in defence of thia change, and what igainst it t 

KoUee critically the languofe of bis Churasec; the poiota for 

obBeFTstian in his dmoalic text ; and his style generally. 

[117] To what did the GreeliB sompnloHsly adhere hi the ootntmC' 

c tiod and arnuigement of the theatre ; and to what is thi* adhe- 

tioa to be referred } 
[118} What, in point of hct, mut the Athenian theatre be oon- 
t, B ndered, and what elee would Decessarily make its ftem and 
arrangements Tery different frem those at a thntre oonitoiicted 
for the H)la pnrpoae of dramatic repreaentation I Is thia cim- 
finned by the uie of the theatres elsewhere t 
[1 ID] 3how how the Greek theatre, like tragedy itself, daived its 
c origin tima the dithyrambie Cborns. 

[120] Where did the great theatre of Dionfaos, at Athena, stand! 
D GtTe the date and ooOBion of its fonndation ; and eomptetiun. 

Of bow many parte did it consilt 1 
[121] Describe the nnumer in which tiw graund-plan was dmn t 
[1S2] Whatsite waainTmriably selected byUie uchiteet ; and why t 
c How was his object effected in rodiy fomulioiu 1 and haw 
wtien the eoil waa louae 1 In ohoowng a dte, what do the archi- 
tects seem chiefly to have reguded t and what arrangement as 
D to aspeet is expressly condemned by Yitrutias t How were the 
diBensions determined I What wei« the nomber of seat* at 
Athena t at Megalopolis I 
[123] By what arrangement of the seats were all these spectaton 
enabled t« see and hear t What wu the difference, aa regards 
A the rows of seats, in the smaller and larger theatres I Haw did 
Ui«B« tuf^ilifutra run I describe the ftirtiier dlvidon of the 
storieB, and gire the Greek and Latm term. To what other 
pnTpose did the rows aerrs, besides seats 1 What were the two 
extreraitieB of the theatron c^ted ; haw bonndedl what was its * 
form t and to what did it serve 1 Give GSttling'B deaeriptiaii of 
the theatre at Syraeuee. [Note.] 
[124] Deeeribe the gangway, or diaaiBa^ In wlut wen tbs fiiM 
B raw of eeata below the gangway diffttcnt fimn the rest t WliM 
was the height 4>f ihewnU, and did it serve any further purpose I 
Was there any passage ronnd the orchestra t and where I and 
what of the highest row! Were portisM attached to the tlna- 
tresl what would be their supposed use I and how was this Object 
A pToblably attained I How did the epeetators enter their seats I 
If the lewer divieioB of the tbeatoon were excavated oat of the 
bill itself, b»w did the apeetators enter ! and what were tbes6 
B doors called I Were mivf aeohaaiMl meaas nsed tot the eonvey- 
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[126] OF what may Hie the&trs ba Mid, strictly ipeaking, to have 
c consisted t Wiiat was the shapa of this tnuisverse baitding ; 
and to what double purpose adapted 1 How high was this apace 
raised, accoiding to Vitmrius, i^Te the fioor of the theatre t 
D What »aa its Dame, and whjrt Whereabouts in this space did 
the dithyrambic CfaoruB perfana its dances ! and why there } 
Distinguiah between Orchestra and Coniatra, Did tbe sacri- 
&cial ^tar always stand in this place ( 
[127] What must we take cai>e not f I oonfonndUiisondiestra with 1 
A and why) What place, dien, did the Choms oeenpy during 
B dr.imaljc representations t What may this stand be called, to 
diatuiguiBh it from the grand orehMtra, or annistn 1 and what 
was their entrance and acoeM tc it 1 How was the orchestra 
c connected with tbe stage 1 Where have we instances of the 
Choms mountiag the stags, or the actoia coming down ia the 
D orchestra ? Wliat may be gathered from thia description of Ibe 
position of the Tliymill t and how may we rather be inclined to 
think that its steps were occupied 1 
[138] Why is it that in all the fragment! nhioh atlll exist of ancient 
A theatres, the stage portion ia the most imperfect 1 What is the 
literal meaning of the word vtijvij ; whence its application to 
theatrical exhibitions 1 and what doea it comprehend in its 
largest meanmg in (ha Grreek Uieatrs I What was its more 
B oOQfiued sense t What was tbe trpevicijviev ! distinguish be- 
tween n-parcqviov and Xoyilov. How was the prosoenium 
c bounded I and what were they called t Where were tbe dress- 
ing-rooms for the actors ) and where were the properties of the 
D theatre kept! Explain njuuii ) What was tbe viroMqi'iDv ) 
how was tliis wall emhellished t was it always visible ! of what 
was the floor of the proscenium t What was tbe figure of the 
1. stage) give some notion of its comparative dimension. Onwhat 
principle does Dr. MUller Beoount for the form of tbe Greek 
stage 1 There could, of courae, ba no room for battles, popular 
tumults, and suoh like stkring seenea, on snch a stage j was it 
wanted in the Greek theatre I 
[139] What makes it impossible for as to asnertMn with certainty 
B in the matter of sc^iary, decoration, dec., how much was left to 
the imagination of the ^lectator, and hvw mnoh was actually 
C. displayed before his eyes ! Genrally speaking, what was the 
character of tbe mecbaoismoF the Gresk theatre 1 and to what 
may we attribute this 1 By what way did the actors oome on 
D the stage and make their exit I What did thia «a11 generally 
represent I notice the difitarent qisb of the doors. What did it 
also represent not onfrequentlyt Upon what principle was it 
that it was the front, and not the interior, of the buildmg that 
A was exhibited ! Was mt a very diCTerent style of scenery from 
this occasionally required t give instances from different plays. 
« Did the scene ever change during tbe representation t mention 
instancee 1 and why were they comparatively rare 1 By what 
means was the change of scene effected 1 What were these two 
C revolving scenes called t What their form, place, and mode of 
A use 1 IMstinguisti between the at atnt ■xipoSoi, and the a) 
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toTti vapaiTiH t and docribe purticularly the poaitioii of tha 
Utter. [Note,] Whence the esbtbUshed rule, that persons from 
the city ehould enter on the left, Mid thoee from the countij 
or from foragD lands, on the right-hood side of the stage I 
[130] Was the B&me rule observed with respect to the side en- 

B trances into the orchestra, and with what differonce! What 
was the effect of these regulatioDS 1 By what pasangeB did the 

c Chorus pass from their dressing-room to the orchestra I From 
these remarks what may the Athenian stage be understood 
geaeiaJI)' to represent t State the three kinds of Bcenic decora- 

D tione, as noticed by VitruTios. Had the orchest™ any scenery of 
ila o<m I or what continued it in keeping with that of the stage! 
In what pieces is this symbolic character of the orchestra espe- 

\ dally manifest I give instances. In the cose of the scene being a 
temple, and the orchestra sappoeed to be the larger space within 

a the PeiibSluB^ by what was the Peribolus represented I Why 
would it have been absurd to separate the orchestra and proa- 
ceniam by a curtain, lihe those in the Bomon theatres, which 
were drawn up at the commencement, and lowered at the con- 
cluuon of the performance I Is there any mention found ti 
■ueh a drop-soene t 
[l!ll] What is the degree of knowledge we poesesa of the machi- 

c nery of the Athenian theatre ! 
[13S] What ore the ikameaof the two machines which seem to hare 

D been most frequently employed t WhatwasthBEccTCLEiu! and 
what the BXOSTEi (t'Jwffrpa)! What scenes does Dr. MUUor 
suppose were exhibited by these machines to the spectators ; and 

A in what dnunoa occnrring ! Give instances of such scenes. In 
these and similar instances, what was it the evident object of 

B the poet to eshibit as dic^ct from the deed itselft What 
ootually took place before the eye of the spectator upon the 
occasion of exhibitions of this kind ( What is Hermann's 
opinion ; and what does he quota in support of it 1 
[133] What does the term /ttivovq, in its more restricted tense, 
c], D seem to have signified I What was the QioXeytiov ! and what 
was the position of these nucbinee, according to the Scholiast 
on Lncian 1 What proverbial expreasion is derived from the 
use of the fufxi'vi) t and in what play, as we learn from Pollnx, 

A was Ijie QiBkoytiov employed t What were the machines called 
lupqfM ' and jipavoc used for, and how worked t Give an 
instance of the use of the itipitfia. Where was the yiparat 

B employed ; give instances of the use of it. What snppomtion is 
wariKnted by the accounts which we posseas of the manner in 
which these machines were employed t and by what is this 
conjecture rendered more probable! What was the nss of 

C the machines ^peyrtiov, and tipawoBKiHriuni 1 Describe tbs 
Pporriioy. Explain the terms dvarUaiiaTa, and ^(apiivtuK 
iXlftaat, and give instances of their use. To what age of 
theatrical exhibition did the use of machinery rather beking I 
Can any reason be aSNgned for this 1 [Note.] 

' A collateral form of aUipqfui. 

Google 
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[134] In wluit light was the exercise o 
A tragic poet at AtheoB 1 Was this a 
tragic poet t 

[135] How did the coneriouBness of Che importance of the position 
B, g which he occupied affect him } What fiuthered the promotion 
of these objecW I Wliatis the state of onr knowledge regarding 
Ae days on which diamatic performances took place at Athens 
doiiiigtheDionyraat [Nolel.] Was the celehrftlion of Dionytuan 
feasts confined to Athens ) and in what time of the year did they 
tdce place I [Note 1.] Mention theso feasts by name ; give the 
times oftheir taking place; and state say thing that maybe pecu- 
liar to any of them. [Notel,] WeretbemrftlandnrbanDionyBia 
celebrated on the same day t and what was the difference between 
the two festivals 1 [Note I.] Were there theatrical exhibitions 
at all these festivals ! what was the grand feast of ill t and what 
gave it a peculiar interest! [Note I.] 

[138] From what besides may the religions importance of tragedy 
A be inferred I and whence uiis public care of it 1 What was the 

first step that every poet was obliged to take, who dcured to ' 

B bring ont a piece 1 Who was the magistrate to whom appli- 

A cation was made! If the Archon granted a Chorua and a 

licence for the representation, what was the expression nsed t 

At whose expense were the Choruses for Tragedy and Comedy 

fhmished 1 By wliat name was the citizen who equipped 

and provided instruction for the Chorus known! and what 

B honour was pud him I Explain xopoSitatnaKot, iiSavKoKiiov, 

Xf^J^"- In what light are the expenses incurred by the 

Xoply^C to ^ considered t What was calinlated to make the 

sums expended very large ; and of what may they be considered 

another proof I 

[137] On what points regarding the chorigus U the information 
A which we possess exceeding scanty! How long did the choregice 
in tb^ splendour last ! 

[138] Who provided and pud the expenses of the actors! Who 

B conducted the instruction of the Choms and actors I and what 

was the moat important part of this training ! ^ve the Greek 

c and Latin terms. To what was the poet entitled, who by means 

of such instruction, brought out a drams wbiob had never before 

been represented 1 

[139] Who adjudged the prizel and what were their names I how 
were the MastigophSri Or BliabdophSri connected with the 
theatre! 

[140] What was the Theoifcon! with whom did it originate I to 
* whom, and «fl what, waa it paid ! Was it only citizens of the 
poorest class who received it t What was this Tbeoricon dis- 
tinct from ! and did not the public also receive doles of meat 
and drink t Did the Athenian women attend the theatre 1 In 
what manner wsa the theatre divided for the accommodation of 
the different classes of spectators! [Notel.] What, however, 
was distinctly understood ! give the order in which the different 
dttsaesBat: where did foreigners ut 1 [Notel.] 

[141] Of what did every tragic tf" ' 
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B What was sraietiBeaBiitntitiitedfai the afttyr-[^yt and aboot 

A where 1 li Uwve any genaioe pece of thk deMxiption extant \ 

Id wliat Tespect did the trilogy of fschylua, utd tboee wbo 

■dapted bis meAod, differ from tbat o[ Sopltocles I kod what at 

B list became the rule % Cita ia proof lists of telralogiea Ibr a 

D period extenitiDg over aeveial ;earB. What other argBment 

may be adduced to show liuA it was aa establiehed custoai for 

each c(>Bipetit«r to bring oat four tragedies, wheoever he «ittec«! 

theliatai Give matance«. 

[142] On what gnnmd do ve take it for graated, tbat Sophocles 

B produced as masy pieces as hie rival I Is it not an argumeal 

ttgaiiKt the Buppositioo, of fonr pieces being brought out at the 

Buae time, that by tax the greater number of tragedies, or titla 

of tragedicH, which have reached oa, are withoot any notice of 

the BarocB of tbe other three pieces brought out by the poet at 

the same time 1 Why is it unlikely that the niuaber of pieces 

to be produced should have been left to the disexetion oi copnce 

c of the poet himself t What is tbe first authentic instance on 

record of auch a tragic emtest {i-fiiv) I by whom was this mode 

of reiHreseBtation first uitcoduaed ) snil what may be conMdered 

D the in^Aediate cause of its adoptHHi ? How many poets entered 

1 tiie lists \ was thie tbe iuvanable rule t In what did the hononc 

shown ^e vieCoc coDstst ) and what was thought of the secoad 

prize 1 and what was the comparative success of Sophocles and 

B Euripides t What bODOHT did the anCGeeeful ehoregus receive t 

and what was eogntvui Oe this tripod ! Give from Plutarch the 

moat ancient record of this kind extant. [Note 1.] 

[\^1 What are the hlaatmXiai as they are caUedl Who coin- 

CD menced, and who eonCiuued them t What valuable infocmatiiHi, 

&c., is derived from this source I What oodce was taken of I 

act^ who had acquitted themselves with credit I I 

[lU] Is the porljoc of the time that was occupied in stage per- 

B formances during these festivals, or, the hours required for the 

represeotatioD of a tragic didascaly, accurately known 1 
\\\&l Why is it useless to attempt a minute description of the 
c maimer in which the aBCient tn^edies were performed ) What 
D alone can be AooB I 

[14£] What is supposed in have been the number of xouin-ai 

A before Sophocles ; and to what did he increase them 1 What 

anecdote relative to a play of .^flohjInB would serve to show 

B that the number iu hia pieces was originally fifteen ) How does 

Dr. Miillcr endeavour to reconcile these conflicting statements I 

c What makes this view cJ' tbe subject. If unsupported by aetoal 

D piW, Btlll by no means improbable t In cODSequeace, then, of 

what arrangemeat may we conclude that the division of the 

Chorus of fifty into three parties of fifteen took place I and to 

what may we refer the reduction of the nnmber tA twelve ■ | 

t How will there be a foundation thus left for the stAiy lUreadj 

noticed, relative to the repreeestation of the Eumenidet 1 WhU 

was the numba of persons in the satyno Chorus I What wai 

tbe rank of the cboristers, the importance attached to the part 

B tliey filled, uid the eatimalian in whidi they ware hrid I Ul- 
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der wbow diMCtkm did they act ; uid bj what suue wu he 

[147] What voa the golden age of choral perfomunoe* ; and 

[148] What was the srTangenieiil of the dithyrambic, and wbat of 

D the tragic Chorus ) and vhat made this change neceuMTy I 

Give the terma applied to the Chonw Dtider two forma ; and tbe 

Greek eipreBsion for the quadrangular form. Dewribe th« 

manner in which tbe Chorus entered and placed themaelveB ; 

what were these divisIoDS or ranks called 1 and what waa the 

A position of the Corjplueua t Did the Chorna always enter thns t 

B What was the Greek term for the files of flve ! What place 

did tbe Coryphieus then ocoup]' ; and when, probablj', was this 

last-mentioned mode of entrance adopted ! Did the Ouareutn 

ever come on singly t give the Greek word. 

[149] Explain if pun-ipeararai ; fi&mrrJroi ; XaupovrdTat, and 

c the KpaairitiTai. Was tbe Cfaorus ever discovered <m the 

stage 1 instance. Did it ever quit the orchestra and relum t 

D inetauceB ; and Gre^ terms for the change and return. On 

what other parliculara regardiDg the action of tbe ChoruST is our 

A information very meagre and unsatisfactory I What appears 

to have been the natcra of tbe laltaioriai performances of the 

Tragic Choruses I ^ Contrast (he charaeter of these exhibitions 

with that of the modern dance ; and state the principle i^ tbe 

difference. Have we rec<a4 ot any remarkal>le ballet of tbe 

mimic class 1 [Notel.] 

[160] What was the ImitXita, and what the aitivyte, and how did 

C the one differ from ^e other 1 What were yaau/ui t 
[ISl] What was the characterof tbe recitation of the Choms t In 
D its oonversatJODS with the stage, how must the Chorus be 
1 viewed t Why is it probable that a sort of recitative was nsed 
B for the anajiKstic parts 1 On this subject, in wbat points is our 
information very imperfect 1 Were the choral hymns inde- 
C pendent songs ; and of what did t^y consist 1 Speaking in 
general terms, what should we say the song was ? and what the 
mode of the choristers singing together % What were the in- 
etraments used to accompany the songs uid dances t and for 
D what purpose sdely 1 What was the choral costume 1 Ou 
what, according to Beruhardy, does the rhythmical composition 
of the ancient drama in general, and especially of tragedy, depend I 
[Nolel.J What, aecio^iDg to him, is tbe province of tbe or- 
chesticartl [Note!.] Show, in his words, how the three sister 
arts aclad together, by necessary consequence, in Attic tragedy. 
[Note !.] What does be telt us may be appealed to as a proof 
that verse and melody, thought andteeling, were inseparably con- 
nected with d&ncing and gesticulation! [Note 1,] Was this onion 
throughout the time of the drama carefully observed i [Note 1.] 
What have we moderDs gained by Hie lose of this united power ) 
[Not«l.] 
[I03J In what two particulars did the ancient drama differ most 
A widely from the modcRi t and are theee peculiaritiea to be le- 



148 QUESTIONS TO [153 — 1S7. 

What, m<Mt protaUT, 



was the prinutry c 



eek Btage I and of the limitatioii of the Dnmber of 

'ee! What 



i; actors to three ! What reasoD may evidently be given why the 

A state nerec allawed a fourth aetar ) M ention the subjects com- 
mon to the three great tra^c writers. [Note 1.] 
[153] What vere the three actors called! aod why! Describe, 

B generally, the parts played by these actors seventUy : was the 
deuteragonist greatly inferior in talent to the protagonist t 

c What is tlie assertion of Aristotle on this subject I and Her- 

A mann's elucidation of it, on the ground of this ssaertioD ! On 
what ground does he say that the female piirtB were especially 

B assigned to the third aclor, introduced by Sophocles) What, 
speaking in general tenos, may we coll the protagonistic parts t 
What may we asaume, speaking generally, to have beoi the 
prindple by which the tragic writers were guided in the diBtri- 

c bulion of their parts 1 To what has the position of the difTerent 
characters, and their relation to one another, been well com- 
pared ! What is the assertion of Pollux, as to the entranoa of 
the three actors respectively I Was this always the rule ; and 
when, no doubt, observed ! (Note 1 .] 
[IS4] If it ever happened, that two (in the time of ^Ischylns) or 

D three actors were insafflcient for the complete representation 
of the drama, what was done ! what was this additional pro- 

k vision called ! What shows that such snpernDmeraries were 
seldom required t What were jeh^ npiauna; levi irpit- 
lura ; SipairovTti ; Sipdieatvat ; iopv^pm ; tapvi^pijiia I 
[15S] As there were only two or three actors for all the parts, how 

B was Bufiicient time afforded for any changes of dress that might 

C be required ! What o^er disadvantage naj be mentioned 
under which the Greek tragic poet laboured t how was the want i 
supplied 1 and what peculiarity characteristio of the Greet | 

D tragedy may be »iao referred to this wont I What, however, j 
enabled the Athenians easily to distinguish the different cha- 1 

[166J With what was the costume, which was handed downwitbosl 

A any change from one generation of actors to anodier, closel; 

B connected! What makes it evident that .lEschylns, by whom 
the greater part of the costume was invented, kept steadily ii 

c view the original intention of tragedy ! What other proof may 
be given of the feeling generally entertained on this aubjeelt 

D Give the costume for male characters of the highest rank ; for 
peTBons of high, but nut royal, rank ; and for Boothsayers. Ex- 
plain x'T^ ToMpIC ; <rup/io, palla; /ia(T);oX(OTijp ; toXxi/ia. 
(187] Describe the dresses in whicli Dionjsus (Bacchus) and " " 

A cules (HJraklgs) appeared I What was the coetume of a qu 

B andformoummg! of persons in distress, especially exiles 1 Wlut 
means were taken to magnify the personal appearance of the 
tragic perfonnera I Exp]iuB loOopvog ; &-ftot i v'lpiltQ. Wlut 
part is it of the ancient theatrical costnnie which seems to U 

c especially strange and unnatural I Where must we go for id 
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D meaning and otigin ! Wliat did the Greeks lose for the sake of 
retaining this uncouth, bat diBtinctive appendage of tbe Diony- 
man featiTal I and what was it that woald necessariljr make this 
lose less felt in a Greek theatre ! 
158] On what ground haa it been eontended that the introdnctioii 
A of masks on the Athenian stage was less injurious to scenic 
B efiect than it would be on ours I Give Dr. Mullet's observationa 
on this bead, with his illuatratioiiB of the argument. But was 
one and the same mask worn throughout 1 what instance haVe 
we of the contrary t 
1 59] How far might this cbange of nuska answer its purpose ! 
;, D kitd in what cases would it obiioosly fail I From all that hoa 
been said, in what terms may the tragic costume of the ancient 
Greek theatre be eharacteriBtic^ly aeseribed T What was the 
effect and influence which it was nevertheless calculated to 
produce, and why 1 For what was it well adapted t and what, 
* consequently, Tcry unsuitable for ! Was the ancient mask cal- 
culated to render the Toice of the wearer more powerful 1 and 
were the powers of the voice studiously cultivated by the actor I 
fl60] In what was it necessary for the Greek actor to he well 
B instructed, before he ventured to appear on the stage t . Whence 
do we learn this t What proof have we of the extreme sensi- 
tivenesa of the Atheniana with regard to the proper declamation 
c of their actors 1 What was another essential qualiilCBtioD of 
the Athenian actor? What resnited, according to Bemhardy, 
from the readiness with which they availed themselves of the 
knowledge thus acquired 1 and in the case of what writer wonld 
p this be an easy task t Was there not some law enacted in con- 
sequence of the power thus possessed by the tragic performer 
over the tent of his authorl what waa it) and by whom 
t enacted t Which was coniddered of most importance, the poet 
or tbe aCtOF t and what influence is the actor supposed to have 
hod upon the popularity even of Sophocles and Euripides ! In 
the infancy of tragedy, who waa the actor 1 Afterwards what 
nuniber of additional performers was found sufficient 1 whence 
B were they chosen ; and by whom maintained t Who was the 
last poet, that appeared in his own tr^jedjes ; and how were 
the actors chosen, that were thenceforth assigned to the poet for 
the representation of his pieces! Were the — f . . . 



61} la taking a retrospectiTe view of Greek tragic art, with 

I reference both to the work of the poet and its scenic representa- 
tion, what must we forcibly he struck with t Illustrate its 

. growth, &c, after this resemblance. Give Schlegel's illustration 
of the wide difference between ancient and modem tragedy. 
Whence, in fact, have we shown that this great difference ii 
derived both between the ancient and modem tragedy, and the 

' aDdsnt and modem actor 1 Give the character of thia differ- 
ence between the actors. 
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Note A. (p^e 10, line 30.) 

We hue eivSD the gener&lly recMied opinion ; hot a different viev 
of the lubjact may, n« tbiok, tajiiy be taken : for it is by no mc&u 
eaitain that the Mtor, u he is called, whs in reality what the term 
Beema to e^cprew, the holdeb of a duloodi with tjie Chorus, and 
otA a mere nibkatob of myths. Snch, at least, is the theory recentl; 
braaehed by Q. Henoann, in the preface to hia edition of the 
* Cyclops ' of EnriiHiieiS, " lUnd non Tidatar dabium eaa^, inter oantis 
ebon unum aliqnem de grege fsodisse, ijui aliqnam antiqaam fabv- 
lam noD ageret aed narrando rcdtareC:" a view which seeBu, to i 
certain extent, warranted by the notices in ancient wrilenk In the 
pwsage. Silt inatanee, of AristoCle, quoted by ThemiBtiua, Oioiric ^i 
xp6\oy6v Tt tai p^ai* l^tvpiv, the word pipic doe> not nacecaarilj 
Bignity "dialogue," but may be mndered " relaticoi," "oamtive, 
as in the well-known phrase pqmc dyyiXunf. Nor Edtootd too much 
BliBta be laid on (he peculiar meaning of the tenn vreicptT^c '■ if 
the inTention of Theapis, even if it wrae nothing more thBB a nar- 
rative of myths, waa undoabtedly tike groundworii of the teunatie 
system of later times ; and therefore the term by which the second 
and third actiur were afterwards dedgnated, might be applied in a 
somawhat looser sense to the narrator. Fter it oft«i happeni, that 
words indicating a partieolar aitnatjon or oircamstanoe, are taken in 
a more general aonso, and used to express the origiu or cause of that 
situation or oircmostance, although, strictly speaking, such an s^pll- 
catiwi of the term ia incorrect. Far instance, AriBtophaDes in the 
'Wasps' (1. 1G19), Bays of Theapis, ripxaL iinv, oli Mamc 
liycuviJIirD. Her£ the tenn a-juivCZtai, stJ:ictly interpreted, would 
signify a poetical contest such as never eusted, or could have ex- 
isted, in the days <A Theapis. The whole question cespacting the 
construction of the tragedies of Thespia depende on an aatecedenl 
qaeetion, which it is imposuble to resolve ; namely, whether the 
Thespiaii tragedy was an ordinal inventiiHi, having do cuinexion 
whaterer with tie dramas represented by ArioQ, at Sicycm, with 
which according to this theory, Thespts was entirely unacquunted ; 
or whether it was a mere development of the Sicyociait tragedy. In 
the first case, the actor of Thespia might have been little more than 
a narrator of myths ; in the second, we should be rather inclined la 
adopt the view of those critics who mainlwn that ho took part in a 
dialogue with the Choms. 



Note B. (pn^ 13, line 7.) 

« This remark, in oooneiioii with the notices which we End in 
other respectable writeiB, ^ve« Q8 some ioogfat into the character uid 
oompoHition of the tragedieB of PhrTiiichus. We are told, for in- 
stance, that .^IschyluB greatlj' curtailed the part of the ChoniH, and 
shortened the long monolo^eSf by the introduction of a more liroly 
dialogQs between the actors : and if we campare the economy of his 
different jnecee, we shall find that in those wntten in the time of 
Phrynichna, of whom .^schylns was a professed admirer (we mean 
the 'Ferste' and the ' Sopplices '), the Choms sostains a more im- 
portant part than in his later pieces, and the lyric portioiui occupy 
more than half of the text. HcHSoning, therefore, from the preaomed 
coaDe]doD between the two poets, we may fairly conolade tluUia the 
dramas of Phrynichus (as in the contemporary tragedies of JEechy- 
■ Iub), the (yric element greatly predominated over the dramatic." — 
Bode't ' niit. of Greman Poetry,' vol. iii, part i. p. 78. 
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